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MONARCHY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
naturally  suggested  some  consideration 
of  the  part  which  Royalty  has  played 
in  the  politics  of  the  world  during  the 
last  sixty  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
late  Queen’s  accession,  the  institution 
was  a  good  deal  discredited  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  great  reaction,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolutionary  wave  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  century,  had 
spent  itself,  and  a  distinctly  Repub¬ 
lican  feeling  was  noticeable  in  most 
Western  countries.  Royalty  had  done 
little  to  vindicate  its  mitier  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  The  Bourbon  Resto¬ 
ration  in  France  bad  been  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  failure,  and  had  ended,  ignominl- 
ously  enough.  In  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  The  bourgeois  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  followed,  had  failed 
to  make  the  royal  office  popular  at 
home  or  respected  abroad.  The  King 
himself,  though  a  man  in  many  ways 
of  great  Intellectual  ability  and  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  both  of  the  world 
and  of  books,  was  a  self-opinionated 
pedant,  who  believed  that  human  na¬ 
ture  could  be  deceived  to  an  unlimited 
extent  by  forms  and  words.  The  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  he  ruled  France  was 
a  despotism  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being 


honest.  The  eighteen  years  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign  had  the  effect  of  final¬ 
ly  alienating  the  French  people  from 
monarchical  institutions.  Under  this 
shabbily  corrupt  rigime,  feeling  was 
steadily  ripening  for  the  outburst  of 
1848,  which  led  the  way  in  France  to 
another  trial  of  Gsesarism,  and  finally 
to  what  seems  likely  to  be  permanent 
Republicanism. 

In  the  other  States  of  the  Continent, 
the  thrones  were  not  as  a  rule  in  good 
odor,  and  were  making  no  effort  to  ad¬ 
just  their  footing  to  the  rising  fiood  of 
Democracy.  In  Austria,  the  old  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  the  First,  who  had  lived 
right  through  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars,  a  veritable  legacy 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  bad  been 
succeeded,  in  1835,  by  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  and  thoroughly  incapable  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  surrendered  himself  blindly 
to  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  clergy  and  to  the  stubborn 
policy  of  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  in 
temporal  matters  which  'Metternich 
industriously  cultivated.  The  Prussian 
monarchy,  after  temporarily  putting 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  national  Ger¬ 
man  movement  in  the  War  of  Libera¬ 
tion,  had  relapsed  inglorlously  under 
King  Frederick  William  the  Third,  and 
subsided  into  a  course  of  narrow  re- 
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pressioD  which  was  gradually  arousing 
even  its  equable  and  long-suCFeriug  sub¬ 
jects  to  angry  revolt  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  brilliant  rhetorician, 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Brandenburg  Throne 
not  long  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  did  much  to  mend  matters. 
His  want  of  capacity  and  resolution 
threw  back  the  movement  in  favor  of 
German  unity  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  enabled  Austria  to  continue  play¬ 
ing  the  dominant  part  in  the  Germanic 
world  long  after  she  had  forfeited  all 
reasonable  claims  to  that  position.  In 
Russia  the  Tsar  Nicolas,  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  opposing  the  aspirations  of  the 
Poles  and  other  nationalities  within 
his  dominions,  showed  neither  capacity 
nor  desire  to  improve  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  his  vast  heterogeneous  realm, 
or  to  carry  on  the  work  of  civilizing 
the  Muscovite  Empire  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
the  previous  century.  Between  them, 
the  three  absolutist  Courts  of  Europe 
were  still  pledged  to  the  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  absurdly  futile  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide  of  human  progress,  and 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  progressive  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notic¬ 
ing  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  this 
group  of  rulers  were  in  a  condition  of 
imperfect  mental  or  physical  health. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  a  weakly  in¬ 
valid;  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of 
Prussia  became  paralyzed  and  insane 
at  a  comparatively  early  age;  Nicolas, 
though  gifted  with  the  gigantic  physi¬ 
cal  proportions  of  the  Romanoffs,  was 
not  altogether  of  sound  mind;  and 
Louis  Philippe  was  vain,  egotistical 
and  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  his  intel¬ 
ligence  showed  obvious  sigpis  of  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  trials  and  labors  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the 
days  of  his  misfortunes  half  a  century 
earlier. 


In  England  itself,  the  monarchy  was 
less  popular  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  George  the  Fourth 
had  thoroughly  disgraced  the  office, 
and  had  deeply  affronted  all  that  was 
best  in  the  sentiment  of  the  English 
people.  Although  his  offences  were 
condoned,  especially  by  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  of  the  metropolis,  they  were 
never  really  forgiven  by  the  middle 
classes  or  by  the  masses,  with  whom, 
ever  since  Queen  Caroline’s  trial,  the 
King  had  been  openly  and  bitterly 
disliked.  How  prevalent  this  feeling 
was  and  how  little  attempt  was  made 
to  disguise  it,  is  shown  by  the  outspok¬ 
en  comment  of  the  Times  when  George 
the  Fourth  died.  Without  even  mak¬ 
ing  a  pretence  of  conventional  eulogi- 
um,  the  leading  journal  wrote  of  the 
dead  King  with  a  frankness  which  in 
these  days  strikes  us  as  almost  bru¬ 
tal:— 

The  truth  is— and  it  speaks  volumes 
about  the  man— that  there  never  was 
an  individual  less  regretted  by  bis  fel¬ 
low-creatures  than  this  deceased  King. 
What  eye  has  wept  for  him?  What 
heart  has  heaved  one  throb  of  unmer¬ 
cenary  sorrow?  Was  there  at  any 
time  a  gorgeous  pageant  on  the  stage 
more  completely  forgotten  than  be  has 
been,  even  from  the  day  on  which  the 
heralds  proclaimed  his  successor? 
Has  not  that  successor  gained  more 
upon  the  English  tastes  and  prepos¬ 
sessions  of  his  subjects,  by  the  blunt 
and  unaffected— even  should  it  be  the 
grotesque — cordiality  of  his  demeanor, 
within  a  few  short  weeks,  than  George 
the  Fourth— that  Leviathan  of  the  haui 
#o»— ever  did  during  the  sixty-eight 
years  of  his  existence?  If  George  the 
Fourth  ever  had  a  friend — a  devoted 
friend — in  any  rank  of  life,  we  protest 
that  the  name  of  him  or  her  has  not 
yet  reached  us. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  passage 
which  is  not  thoroughly  justified  by  all 
that  is  known  and  recorded '  of  the 
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career  of  His  Sacred  Majesty  the 
Fourth  George;  but  we  need  only  meas¬ 
ure  the  distance  we  have  traversed 
since  that  period,  by  endeavoring  to 
conceive  of  a  respectable  London  news¬ 
paper  publishing  a  criticism  of  this 
kind  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  death 
of  a  Royal  personage,  no  matter  what 
his  character  bad  been.  William  the 
Fourth,  though  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  on  his  brother,  was  not  in  him¬ 
self  a  particularly  estimable  person. 
He  was  good-natured,  well-meaning, 
self-indulgent  and  rather  stupid.  The 
best  that  could  be  said  of  him  was 
that  be  had  done  little  barm,  and  in  a 
muddle-headed  fashion  had  meant 
well  by  the  country.  The  Times  was 
a  little  more  polite  to  him  than  his 
predecessor,  but  it  was  openly  con¬ 
temptuous:— 

All  is  now  over.  The  good  old  King 
of  England  is  relieved  from  earthly 
trouble— from  mental  anxiety,  domestic 
and  political— from  bodily  suffering, 
such  as  it  was  terrible  to  witness. 
Death  has  done  its  worst  on  what  was 
mortal  of  King  William,  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  inoffensive  nature  will  pro¬ 
tect  that  iwrtlon  of  him  which  bade  de¬ 
fiance  to  death  from  the  shafts  of  hu¬ 
man  envy,  vengeance  or  malignity. 
The  monarch  whose  loss  we  now  de¬ 
plore  had  committed  no  wrong,  had 
provoked  no  enemy,  and  in  the  tomb 
need  fear  no  slander.  .  .  . 

This  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  sov¬ 
ereign  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
Crown  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  who 
were  disposed  to  decry  it,  or  to  with¬ 
stand  the  growth  of  Radical  and  Re¬ 
publican  feeling.  In  point  of  fact, 
when  the  Queen  came  to  the  Throne,  a 
large  part  of  England  was  flagrantly 
antl-monarchlcal.  Of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  one.  Indeed,  was  os- 

>  The  Qaeen  proceeded  in  atete  fran  Backlng- 
bam  House  to  St.  James’s  witbont  any  cbeer- 
Inf,  but  then  it  was  raining  enough  to  damp 
warmer  loyalty  than  that  of  a  London  mob. 


tentatiously  opposed  to  the  Court  and 
what  it  considered  the  Court  faction. 
But  outside  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories 
there  was  an  immense  body  of  unen¬ 
franchised,  but  not  inarticulate,  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  country,  which  was  strongly 
inclined  to  Republicanism,  and  by  it 
the  ancient  constitutional  Monarchy  of 
Great  Britain  was  treated  with  fla¬ 
grant  disrespect  The  populace  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  in  recent  years  has  become 
frantic  in  its  demonstrations  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Throne  and  its  occupant 
was  in  those  days  notoriously  disloyal. 
Greville  in  his  Diary,  describing  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen,  notes  it  as 
rather  an  agreeable  sign  that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  people  showed  some 
amount  of  courtesy  and  interest.* 

To  intelligent  observers  in  1837  or 
thereabouts,  several  of  the  great  States 
of  the  world  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
imminent  disruption  or  revolt.  De 
Tocquevllle  says  in  his  Memoirs  that 
during  this  period  any  person,  at  all 
accustomed  to  follow  political  phenom¬ 
ena  with  attention,  might  have  been 
quite  sure  that  France  was  preparing 
for  revolution.  Germany,  Italy  and 
Austria  were  seething  with  discontent, 
and  working  themselves  into  the  fever¬ 
ish  condition  which  culminated  in  the 
events  of  1848  and  1849.  Not  only 
were  there  economic  distress  and  politi¬ 
cal  dissatisfaction,  but  in  most  of  the 
Continental  countries  there  seemed  to 
be  a  loosening  of  the  national  ties,  and 
a  dissolution  into  their  component  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  more  or  less  artificial 
Staite-systems  created  in  the  preceding 
century.  And  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  tendencies  were  perceptible  even 
in  the  British  Empire.  England  was 
in  a  highly  restless  and  unsatisfied  tem¬ 
per  of  mind  when  the  young  Queen  as¬ 
sumed  the  crown.  The  laboring 

.  .  .  Upon  leaTing  tbe  palace  for  Wlodaor  she 
and  ber  yonng  bari>and  were  pretty  well 
celved.— OrerUle  Memoirs,  rol.  It.  obap.  t11. 
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mftsses  were  impatient  of  their  lot, 
which  had  by  no  means  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  decades;  the  middle 
classes,  though  prosperous  enough, 
were  irritated  by  the  undue  share  of 
political  power  and  social  distinction 
which  still  remained  with  the  privi¬ 
leged  orders;  and  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  body 
politic  was  in  a  somewhat  unhealthy 
condition,  and  that  violent  remedies 
might  become  necessary.  Grevllle 
notes  that  during  the  closing  days  of 
King  William  the  Fourth  everybody 
went  about  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  something  serious  was  going  to 
happen,  though,  it  is  true,  he  adds, 
with  his  usual  philosophical  cynicism, 
“Nothing  will  happen,  because  in  this 
country  nothing  ever  does  happen.” 
Possibly  If  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
terrific  calamity  which,  within  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  was  to 
visit  Ireland  and  almost  shatter  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  In  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  country,  even  the  complacent 
diarist  might  have  altered  his  opinion. 
Outside  the  United  Kingdom  there  was 
little  loyalty  and  a  very  languid  sense 
of  devotion  to  the  Mother-Country. 
Canada  was  fermenting  with  rebellion 
and  half  its  population  were  in  favor 
of  hauling  down  the  British  flag  and 
setting  up  as  a  Republic  on  their  own 
account.  In  the  other  colonies  Great 
Britain  was  regarded  as  a  harsh  and 
disagreeable  stepmother,  who  would 
be  disowned  at  the  earliest  convenient 
opportunity;  while  in  England  itself 
a  highly  influential  school  of  political 
thought,  to  which  some  of  the  most 
able  politicians  of  the  day  belonged, 
notoriously  regarded  the  Imperial  tie 
as  one  quite  certain  to  be  severed  at 
an  early  date,  and  maintained  that  the 
main  doty  of  the  central  Government 
towards  the  Colonies  was  to  prepare 
tiiem  for  that  independence  which  they 
were  bound  to  claim  before  long.  In 
fact,  an  observant  visitor  from  the 


planet  Mars,  if  he  had  dropped  upon 
Europe  in  the  early  forties,  might  have 
been  justified  in  supposing  that  Great 
Britain,  in  common  with  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  Prussia  and  most  of  the  other 
Continental  countries,  was  approaching 
political  dissolution. 

The  change  which  has  occurred  in 
the  Intervening  period  is  prodigious. 
Europe  has  its  troubles  in  abundance, 
and  there  is  no  civilized  country  which 
has  not  plenty  of  anxieties  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  international  and  domestic  af¬ 
fairs;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  great,  or 
even  a  small,  nation  of  the  European 
family  which  has  not  been  for  a  good 
many  years  past  fairly  compact,  well- 
knit  and  politically  solid.  The  age, 
which  Is  covered  by  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  has  been  the  era  of  nation¬ 
building,  of  national  reconstruction. 
The  loose  and  shaky  fabrics,  which 
seemed  tottering  to  their  fall  sixty 
years  ago,  have  now  In  most  cases  be¬ 
come  sound,  water-tight  and  stable 
structures.  Several  of  the  nations 
have  realized  their  sense  of  unity,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  well  and  firmly 
governed  under  monarchical  institu¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  constitutional  or  economic  position 
of  all  is  perfectly  satisfactory;  but  it 
is  true  that  the  organization  is 
complete  and  in  good  working  order, 
and  that  the  disruptive  tendencies  have 
either  disappeared  or  have  remained  in 
abeyance.*  Many  causes  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  about  these  results,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  one  of  the  most 
eflicient  factors  has  been  the  character 
and  personality  of  the  sovereigns  who 
have  occupied  several  of  the  European 
thrones  during  a  greater  or  less  por¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  That  which,  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  laws  that  govern  hu¬ 
man  destinies,  we  call  Chance,  de¬ 
creed  that  the  line  of  feeble  or  Incapa¬ 
ble  monarchs,  who  occupied  the 
thrones  of  Europe  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
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be  succeeded  by  a  number  of  kings 
and  queens  who  possessed  conspicuous 
force  of  character,  considerable  mental 
and  physical  energy,  and  an  unusual 
faculty  for  government.  After  George 
the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth 
and  Louis  Philippe  and  Francis  and 
Ferdinand  and  the  two  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  unhappy  Individuals  who 
finally  discredited  the  thrones  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  we  have  had  Queen 
Victoria  of  England,  William  the  First 
and  then  William  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  of  Italy,  Alexander  the  Second 
the  “Tsar  Liberator”  of  Russia,  Leo¬ 
pold  the  First  of  Belgium,  King  Chris¬ 
tian  of  Denmark,  and  Queen  Christina 
of  Spain.  Not  all  these  rulers  have 
been  men  or  women  of  genius,  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  was;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
safe  to  assert  that  they  have  been  gift¬ 
ed  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  use¬ 
ful  qualities  which  a  sovereign  can 
have.  They  have  nearly  all  been 
strong  sovereigns,  they  have  labored 
for  the  Interests  of  their  respective 
countries  with  assiduity  and  zeal,  and 
their  personal  character  In  most  cases 
was  such  as  to  attach  to  them  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  regard  of  the  masses  of  their 
subjects.  It  happened  also,  by  an¬ 
other  happy  stroke  of  Fate,  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  that  their  reigns  were  pro¬ 
longed  far  beyond  the  average  span  of 
rule  allotted  to  sovereigns.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  station  in  life  in 
which  length  of  years  Is  so  palpable  an 
advantage  as  in  that  of  kingship.  Loy¬ 
alty  is  always  a  plant  of  slow  growth; 
and  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
the  second  revolutionary  phase  in  mod¬ 
ern  Europe  was  followed  by  a  period 
in  which,  in  several  countries,  the 
Kings  and  Queens  reigned  long  enough 
to  gain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  their  subjects.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  Queen  Victoria  the 
secular  duration  of  her  reign  has  been 


of  the  utmost  political  value  to  the 
British  Empire.  It  took  years  before 
the  people,  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  Greater  Britain,  were  really  weaned 
from  the  contemptuous  toleration 
which  they  had  extended  to  the  last 
preceding  scions  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  During  the  first  portion  of 
their  married  life  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  were  scarcely  popular, 
and  it  was  not  perhaps  until  after 
Prince  Albert’s  death  that  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  began  to  occupy  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  unique  position  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  English  race.  And  it  is 
equally  indisputable  that  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  Queen  has  been  a  real  consol¬ 
idating  agency  in  the  British  Empire. 
While  Downing  Street  was  lecturing 
the  Colonies,  and  while  the  Colonists 
were  still  raw  with  the  old  sense  of 
suspicion  and  distrust,  there  was  a 
growing  pride  in  the  Throne  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
reigning  family.  In  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  as  Walter  Bagehot  has  said, 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  Royal 
personages  is  to  perform  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  in  an  interesting 
manner.  This  assuredly  was  what 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  descendants 
have  been  doing  industriously  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
their  exalted  domesticity  on  peoples 
like  those  of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon 
communities.  The  sense  of  a  profound 
interest,  and  a  kind  of  proprietorship, 
in  the  Courts  at  Osborne,  Windsor  and 
Balmoral,  quickened  by  occasional  vis¬ 
its  of  princes  to  India  and  the  Colonies, 
was  really  welding  the  British  Empire 
together,  even  while  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  was  still  not  more  than  the  hobby 
of  a  few  public  men  and  the  occasional 
commonplace  of  a  political  banquet 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  abso¬ 
lute  disappearance,  not  only  of  the  Sep¬ 
aratist  but  also  of  the  Republican,  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  British  Empire.  In  spite 
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of  Ireland  and  South  Africa,  it  is  true 
to  say  that  there  are  a  quite  insignifi¬ 
cant  number  of  persons  to-day,  who 
would  seriously  contemplate  any  politi¬ 
cal  changes  which  would  remove  them 
altogether  from  the  control  of  the  King 
of  England. 

The  “Bond  of  Empire”  has  not  been 
the  so-called  “Imperial”  Parliament, 
which  the  Legislatures  of  the  self-gov¬ 
erning  Colonies  have  always  regarded 
with  Jealousy,  nor  the  Imperial  Cabi¬ 
net,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
committees  that  administer  the  several 
portions  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the 
Throne,  as  represented  by  a  venerated 
Sovereign.  There  has  been  a  most  re¬ 
markable  modification  of  the  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  Royal  prerogative. 
Colonial  constitutionalists  like  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Alpheus  Todd,  the  author  of 
the  standard  work  on  “Parliamentary 
Government  in  the  British  Colonies,” 
are  now  inclined  even  to  exaggerate 
the  powers  of  the  Crown.  This,  of 
course,  is  done  with  the  direct  object 
of  proving  that  the  Colonial  Legisla¬ 
tures  are  co-equal  with  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  not  in  any  way 
subordinate  to  it.  But  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  this  con¬ 
tented  acquiescence  in  the  Royal  su¬ 
premacy,  if  the  wearer  of  the  crown, 
during  the  past  half-century,  had  been 
a  George  the  Third  or  a  George  the 
Fourth.  Unconsciously  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  writers  have  general¬ 
ized  from  the  particular  case  before 
them,  and  have  assumed  that  the  Head 
of  the  Imperial  Realm  must  be  such 
a  one  as  Queen  Victoria  was,  so  virtu¬ 
ous  in  private  life,  so  careful  of  her 
subjects’  rights  and  liberties  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  infiu- 
ence  of  a  few  able  and  strong-minded 
sovereigns  has  been  even  more  striking 
and  beneficial  than  in  Great  Britain. 
England,  though  restless  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  the  early  forties,  was  far 


too  sound  politically  to  be  in  real  dan¬ 
ger  of  revolution,  whatever  contempo¬ 
rary  pessimists  might  Imagine.  It  was 
otherwise  in  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Slav  countries.  Sixty  years 
ago  several  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  to  be  kept  from  falling  to  pieces. 
And  in  almost  every  case  the  work 
would  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  for  the  personal  energy,  the  force 
of  character  and  the  executive  ability 
of  the  monarch.  When  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  such  qualities,  the  enterprise  was 
not  carried  out.  If  the  great  King  or 
the  good  Queen  did  not  appear,  the 
country  passed  from  one  period  of  civil 
disorder  and  dissension  to  another. 
Who  knows  what  might  have  happened 
in  France  itself,  if  Napoleon  the  Third 
had  been  able  to  shake  himself  free 
from  intriguers  and  corrupt  favorites, 
and  had  given  the  country  a  Court  of 
which  it  could  be  legitimately  proud? 
Or  take  the  case  of  Spain.  While 
Italy  and  Germany  were  being  con¬ 
solidated,  while  Austria  was  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  dynamic  shocks  of  ISIS 
and  1849,  Spain  went  through  a  series 
of  dramatic  convulsions,  tried  Repub¬ 
licanism  in  several  forms,  was  experi¬ 
mented  upon  by  various  ambitious  sol¬ 
diers  and  some  idealists  of  the  Caste- 
lar  type,  and  got  back  again  to  its  old 
dynasty  after  a  period  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  dalliance  with  another  one.  Only 
since  the  death  of  Alphonso  the 
Twelfth  has  the  Peninsula  begun  to 
regain  political  security,  if  indeed  it 
has  yet  won*  it.  During  the  years 
when  the  other  Powers  were  under¬ 
going  the  regenerating  process,  Spain 
was  apparently  falling  to  pieces.  Why? 
It  would  be  rash  to  give  the  reason  in 
a  sentence.  But  there  is  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  fact  that  Spain,  until  recently,  has 
been  singularly  unlucky  in  its  sover¬ 
eigns.  During  the  first  third  of  the 
century  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were 
represented  by  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
one  of  the  most  incapable  members  of 
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an  incapable  race.  Perfidious,  narrow¬ 
minded,  violent  and  weak,  Ferdinand 
did  more  mischief  to  Spain  than  Bona¬ 
parte  with  all  his  legions  had  ever 
been  able  to  effect.  He  restored  the 
Inquisition,  he  placed  the  country 
afresh  under  the  heel  of  the  clericals, 
and  he  lost  the  better  portion  of  the 
magnificent  over-sea  Empire  of  Spain. 
When  this  unhappy  despot  died  in  1833 
the  sceptre.  If  Spain  had  been  fortu¬ 
nate,  should  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  wise,  strong  and  Judicious  ruler. 
But  though  the  hour  had  come,  the 
man,  on  this  occasion,  had  not.  In¬ 
stead  there  were  only  two  women,  or 
rather  one  woman  and  a  child.  The 
disgraceful  regency  of  Maria  Christina 
was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  dis¬ 
graceful  reign  of  Ferdinand’s  daughter, 
Isabella  the  Second.  So  the  disease  of 
the  body  politic  grew  and  ripened  Into 
the  fevers  and  perturbations  referred 
to,  and  has  only  been  soothed  of  late 
years  by  the  firm  and  honorable  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  excellent  Austrian 
princess,  the  Queen-Regent.  Had  the 
widow  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ruled 
Spain  in  1833  as  Don  Alphonso’s  wid¬ 
ow  has  ruled  since  1885,  several  pro- 
nundamientos  and  many  troubles  of 
other  kinds  might  have  been  spared 
that  much  vexed  country.  But  Spain, 
half  a  century  ago,  seemed  in  no  worse 
plight  than  Austria.  It  is  difllcult  to 
exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  condition 
in  which  that  amiable  weakling,  Kaiser 
Ferdinand  the  First— “le  dfibonnalre” 
as  he  was  called— had  left  the  Empire 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  Good-natured  and 
feeble,  he  had  abandoned  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  Conferenz  or  Camarilla, 
consisting  of  his  uncle,  his  brother  and 
the  two  reactionaries,  Metternich  and 
Eolowrat  Between  them  and  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  priests  and 
the  Empress,  they  had  made  matters 
utterly  desperate.  Half  the  young 
Emperor’s  dominions  were  in  revolt 
The  Hungarians  proclaimed  their  in¬ 


dependence,  and  vindicated  It  by  over¬ 
throwing  the  Imperial  armies  in  battle 
after  battle.  There  seemed  no  future 
for  the  monarchy,  with  Its  Jumble  of 
races,  religions  and  languages,  except 
annihilation  or  partition,  or  at  the  best 
an  ignominious  dependence  upon  Rus¬ 
sia.  Yet  the  boy-Emperor  contrived  to 
postpone  the  inevitable  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  more.  Francis  Joseph  has 
not  been  a  very  estimable  personage  in 
private  life,  nor  has  he  the  personal 
charm  of  many  other  sovereigns.  But 
as  a  master  of  statescraft  he  has  few 
equals.  Silent,  reserved,  egotistical, 
with  a  few  friends  and  no  confidants, 
he  has  shown  himself  a  very  Odysseus, 
iroXu/iiiTTis,  many-wlled,  much-endur¬ 
ing  among  the  monarchs  of  the  world. 
Somehow  he  has  kept  the  loose  bundle 
of  sticks  together;  and  if  it  is  beyond 
his  power,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
any  man,  to  solve  the  insoluble  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  a  nation  of  such  a  “geo¬ 
graphical  expression”  as  Austria,  he 
has  at  any  rate  gone  nearer  to  success 
in  this  labor  of  Sisyphus  than  seemed 
possible  when  the  Magyar  columns 
were  on  the  march  for  Vienna.  When 
he  dies,  the  cataclysm,  as  many  men 
expect,  must  come.  But  if  so,  all  the 
more  astonishing  are  the  tact,  the 
statesmanship,  the  mingled  firmness 
and  Judgment,  which  have  postponed 
the  inevitable  for  over  half  a  century. 
It  is  the  personal  infiuence  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  practically  nothing  else, 
that  unites  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Hun¬ 
gary  would  have  long  since  cut  the 
loose  tie  which  links  her  to  the  Cislel- 
thanian  State,  but  for  the 'attachment 
of  the  Magyars  to  their  “King”- the 
King,  be  it  remembered,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  against 
which  they  broke  into  fierce  revolt  In 
1848.  As  for  the  Germans,  and  the 
Slavs,  the  Czechs,  Ruthenians  and 
Poles,  their  racial  antipathies  are  as 
violent  as  ever,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  almost  wrecked  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  system,  for  which  their  fa¬ 
thers  were  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives.  Constitutional  government  Is  a 
notorious  failure  In  Austria,  and  Is 
worked  under  a  perpetual  succession 
of  ministerial  crises  and  legislative 
deadlocks,  varied  by  occasional  free 
fights  on  the  fioor  of  the  Relchsratb. 
If  the  people  endure  It  all  with  relative 
tranquillity,  it  Is  because  the  Throne 
is  regarded  as  the  permanent  moderat¬ 
ing  element,  which  will  somehow  keep 
the  ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel.  No 
one  is  greatly  concerned  when  a  Pre¬ 
mier,  after  a  brief  and  wrangling  Ses¬ 
sion,  follows  his  cohort  of  short-lived 
predecessors  Into  retirement  or  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Emperor-King,  it  is  felt, 
Is  the  real  Prime  Minister,  and  he  can 
be  relied  upon  to  see  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  carried  on,  and  that  the  noisy 
politicians  of  Vienna  and  Pesth  do  not 
too  seriously  endanger  the  common 
weal.  Here,  assuredly,  it  Is  the  King 
who  governs  as  well  as  reigns;  and  un¬ 
der  the  forms  of  constitutionalism 
Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  exercises  a  more 
genuine  control  over  public  affairs  than 
the  majority  of  his  autocratic  ances¬ 
tors.  The  lumbering  and  cranky  ma¬ 
chine  jolts  along,  kept  from  toppling 
over  by  that  steady  hand  upon  the 
levers.  Who  among  the  fiery  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  the  idealist  Liberals,  of  the 
Kossuth  era,  could  have  predicted  that 
In  the  twentieth  century  Austria 
should  still  owe  her  salvation,  not  to 
her  parliaments  or  her  laws,  but  to  one 
shrewd  old  man  in  the  palace  of  her 
ancient  princes? 

Of  Italy  and  of  Germany  something 
has  been  said  already.  I  suppose  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  revival  of  both 
countries  has  been  due,  in  great  part 
to  their  soldiers  and  their  statesmen. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  heroes,  the  martyrs  and  the 
•ages  had  been  in  vain,  but  that  at  the 
critical  conjuncture  the  national  move¬ 
ment  passed  into  the  keeping  of  true 


patriot  Sovereigns,  bold  and  strong? 
Italy  was  made  a  nation,  not  by  Gari¬ 
baldi  or  Cavour,  but  by  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel.  It  was  bis  courage,  his  military 
talents,  his  rough  but  genuine  sincerity 
and  his  political  capacity  which 
brought  about  the  great  achievement. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Savoy  in 
1849  under  circumstances  as  unfavor¬ 
able  as  could  be  imagined.  The  Aus¬ 
trians,  badly  beaten  In  Hungary,  had 
been  only  too  successful  south  of  the 
Alps.  After  the  victory  at  Novara, 
Marshal  Radetzky  forced  Charles  Al¬ 
bert  to  abdicate,  and  pressed  his  young 
successor  to  accept  peace  by  abolishing 
the  Constitution  granted  by  his  father. 
How  the  new  King  held  out,  with 
his  simple  formula,  “I  must  keep  my 
oath  to  my  people;”  how  he  did  eventu¬ 
ally  obtain  peace  upon  comparatively 
easy  terms;  how  he  reorganized  the 
finances  and  the  administration,  by 
calling  to  bis  counsels  such  men  as  La 
Marmora  and  Cavour;  how  he  waited, 
gradually  accumulating  his  resources, 
till  the  time  came,  in  association  with 
France,  to  strike  another  blow  at  Aus¬ 
tria;  how  with  the  aid  of  Garibaldi  he 
joined  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  growing 
kingdom;  how  by  seizing  his  opportu¬ 
nities  in  *66  and  *70  he  drove  the  Tedes- 
chi  out  of  Venice,  and  at  length  planted 
the  fiag  of  United  Italy  in  the  Eternal 
City  Itself;  these  things  are  written  in 
the  most  stirring  pages  of  nineteenth- 
century  history.  It  is  Impossible  to 
read  them  and  to  deny  that  the  “Re 
Galantuomo”  is  the  real  hero  of  the 
epic,  the  centre  and  inspiring  figure  of 
the  whole  drama.  Without  him  Sar¬ 
dinia  would  not  have  become  Italy, 
and  Italy  would  not  have  become  a 
nation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
first  German  Emperor.  We  may  give 
as  much  credit  as  we  please  to  the 
military  talents  of  Moltke  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  genius  of  Bismarck.  Yet  it  is  to 
the  King  that  we  must  ascribe  no 
small  share  of  the  praise  due  to  their 
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achievements,  if  oniy  because  he  ren¬ 
dered  them  possibie.  Neither  the  strate¬ 
gist  nor  the  statesman  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  opportunities,  if  the  Throne 
of  Prussia,  at  the  critical  period,  had 
been  occupied  by  another  vacillating 
rhetorician  like  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth. 

The  smaller  nations  have  been  as 
much  Indebted  to  their  Sovereigns  as 
their  larger  rivals.  Belgium  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  starting  life  as  a  kingdom 
under  a  monarch  so  admirable  as  the 
first  King  Leopold,  the  expert  in  con¬ 
stitutionalism,  who  was  the  mentor  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  little  country 
was  just  a  handful  of  provinces, 
snatched  with  difficulty  from  the 
greedy  hands  of  the  Dutch,  men¬ 
aced  by  French  ambition,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  by  clerical  squabbles.  Leopold 
not  only  conserved  its  independence, 
but  created  a  Flemish  nation,  and 
launched  it  safely  on  its  way  under  a 
model  Parliamentary  system.  Here 
again  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  but 
the  personal  influence  and  great  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  of  the  King  could  have 
seen  the  little  country  safely  through 
tlie  many  troubles  of  its  infancy  and 
adolescence.  Denmark  is  another  strik¬ 
ing  case.  For  eight  and  thirty  years 
that  kingdom  has  been  ruled  with  sin¬ 
gular  success  and  ability  by  Christian 
the  Ninth.  The  old  King— he  was  born 
a  year  before  Queen  Victoria— has  had 
to  pilot  Denmark  through  some  stormy 
seas.  In  the  flrst  year  of  his  reign  he 
had  to  reconcile  the  Danes  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  heroic  struggle  against 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  abandon 
nearly  half  the  national  territory  to 
his  colossal  opponents.  The  Danes,  an 
enterprising  and  thrifty  people,  con¬ 
soled  themselves  for  their  descent  into 
the  ranks  of  the  very  minor  Powers  by 
growing  prosperous  and  rich.  But  po¬ 
litically,  “something  is  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark,”  and  has  been  for 
years  past.  The  Constitution  has  not 


been  quite  a  success,  the  Radicals  have 
shown  themselves  violent  and  unrea¬ 
sonable,  the  Conservatives  reactionary 
and  intolerant,  and  Parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  has  resolved  itself  into  an 
apparently  Interminable  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  sounds  dangerous,  and  per¬ 
haps  would  be  so— but  there  is  always 
the  King,  who,  as  in  Austria,  is  the 
reconciler  and  moderator,  the  true 
source  and  centre  of  political  stabil¬ 
ity. 

About  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
all  is  that  of  Japan.  In  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor,  the  Island  King¬ 
dom  has  passed  through  the  evolution 
of  centuries.  When  he  became  Mikado 
in  1867,  Japan  was  only  just  emerging 
from  the  depth  of  her  mediaeval  feu¬ 
dalism.  He  is  only  a  middle-aged  man 
to-day,  and  in  the  intervening  space 
the  Empire  has  caught  up  with  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  adopted  all  the  latest  ideas 
of  the  West,  and  is  in  the  very  van  of 
modern  progress,  so  that  she  can  al¬ 
most  give  lessons  in  military  organiza¬ 
tion  to  Germany,  and  in  railway  man¬ 
agement  to  the  United  States.  No  such 
breathless  national  movement  is  known 
to  history.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  marvellous  process  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  flrmness  and 
judgment  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confldence  of  his  alert  and 
vivacious  subjects.  Modem  Japan— 
the  Japan  of  the  last  three  decades— 
has  grown  up  round  the  Throne  of  the 
Mikados,  which  its  present  occupantand 
his  immediate  predecessor  rescued 
from  impotent  subordination  to  the 
usurping  Shogunate.  When  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  newest  of  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  comes  to  be  written,  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Mutsuhito  will  be  counted 
among  the  great  statesmen-sovereigns 
of  the  modem  world.  But  the  regener¬ 
ation  of  Japan  is  scarcely  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  the  revival  of  Mexico  during 
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the  last  twenty  years.  Peace,  political 
security,  internal  order,  financial  sol¬ 
vency,  material  prosperity,  a  rapid  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  civil  dissensions,  the  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  administrative  muddle, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  the  normal 
condition  of  any  Spanish-American 
State;  and  we  can  scarcely  question 
that  one,  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  ele¬ 
ment  in  producing  the  salutary  change, 
has  been  the  character  of  President 
Diaz,  who  was  re-elected  for  his  sixth 
term  of  office  last  year.  Nominally  a 
Republic,  Mexico  has  practically  be¬ 
come  a  personal  monarchy,  governed 
with  a  semi-despotic,  but  most  benefi¬ 
cent,  authority,  by  a  ruler  who,  for 
wisdom  and  capacity,  has  bad  few 
superiors,  even  among  the  patriot  kings 
and  queens  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Far 
West,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  na¬ 
tions  have  owed  much,  some  of  them 
have  owed  everything  to  their  sover¬ 
eigns.  Royalty,  which  was  discredited 
and  disliked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  is  almost  everywhere  regarded 
with  confidence  and  esteem  at  its  close. 
In  some  countries  like  Austria  it  is  the 
bulwark  against  confusion  and  dis¬ 
ruption.  In  others,  the  Throne  is 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  securing 
continuity  in  International  policy,  and 
as  a  valuable  check  upon  the  instabil¬ 
ity  produced  by  the  caprices  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  violence  of  factions.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Balfour  recently 
remarked,  that  monarchy  in  England 
is  really  stronger  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  He  might  have  added 
with  truth  that  Parliament  is  weaker. 
This  is  not  due  to  royal  encroachments, 
but  because,  while  the  Sovereigns  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries 
have  performed  their  function  admira¬ 
bly,  the  supreme  legislative  assem¬ 
blies,  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  have 
accomplished  theirs  with  constant  fric¬ 
tion  and  difficulty.  In  one  Parliament 


there  has  prevailed  chronic  deadlock, 
in  another  indecent  violence,  in  a  third 
scandalous  obstruction.  In  a  fourth  a 
division  into  squabbling  groups  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  business  or  controlling 
administration.  The  contrast  between 
the  frequent  inadequacy  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  machine  and  the  smooth  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Royalty  has  not  escaped 
the  peoples;  and  the  late  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  if  she  had  chosen,  could  hare 
made  use  of  her  prerogative  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  would  have  provoked  insur¬ 
rection  if  attempted  by  her  predeces¬ 
sors.  If  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
the  Queen  and  any  of  her  later  Cabi¬ 
nets  or  Parliaments,  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  side 
which  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  To  such  heights 
of  genuine  authority  has  Royalty  as¬ 
cended  in  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years! 
Will  it  retain  its  singularly  fortunate 
and  commanding  position  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century?  That  Is  a  question  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  an  an¬ 
swer.  Everything,  or  nearly  every¬ 
thing,  depends  on  the  accident— if  ac¬ 
cident  it  is— of  personal  character.  If, 
instead  of  such  Sovereigns  as  Victoria 
and  William  the  First,  of  Francis  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Alexander  the  Second,  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Leopold  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  we  should  have  a  series  like 
George  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Isabella, 
King  “Bomba,”  or  Ferdinand  the  Sev¬ 
enth,  or  even  a  few  more  Royal  per¬ 
sonages  no  better  or  stronger  than 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  or  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Fourth  of  England,  the  rising 
influence  of  monarchy  will  assuredly 
ebb  and  wane  again.  The  speculation 
Is  all  the  more  interesting  since  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  the  sceptre  has  passed, 
or  will  soon  pass,  into  new  and  untried 
hands.  The  Tsar,  the  Queen  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  King  of  Italy,  are  youthful 
Sovereigns;  when  the  fifty-three  years’ 
reign  of  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  ends  the 
young  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  will 
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become  Austrian  Emperor;  Alphonso 
the  Thirteenth  of  Spain  is  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  will  presently  be  King  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name;  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  nature  Count  Albert  of 
Bavaria  (now  aged  twenty-two)  must 
before  long  be  King  of  the 
The  Nineteenth  Oentury  and  After. 


Belgians;  and  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  eighty-two  years  old. 
The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  mark  the 
end  of  an  epoch.  New  men  and  wom¬ 
en  will  be  left  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  new  era. 

Sidney  Low. 


POPE  LEO  XIII:  A  CHARACTER  STUDY. 


BT  VICOMTB  K.  H.  DB  TOOUB. 


(Events,  words  and  acts,  which  are 
now  in  all  men’s  minds,  have  made  the 
j  Vatican  the  centre  of  contemporary  in¬ 
terest. 

In  the  countries  which  are  separated 
from  Catholicism,  in  the  atmospheres 
which  are  unresp<mslve  to  all  religious 
faith,  public  opinion  lies  in  wait  for 
the  acts  of  the  Pope  with  a  concentra¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  flocks  who 
look  to  him  for  spiritual  direction. 
Nothing  is  more  signiflcant  than  the 
absorption  to  which  distinguished  vis¬ 
itors,  heads  of  states,  diplomats,  publi¬ 
cists  or  agnostic  thinkers,  succumb  the 
moment  they  arrive  in  Rome.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  motive  that  brings 
t  them  there,  they  all  have  only  one  wish 
—to  see  and  to  hear  the  Pope;  they  all 
go  and  knock  flrst  at  the  portone,  at 
I  those  heavy  bronze  gates  which  are 
■  shut  upon  the  voluntary  prisoner.  Men 
of  action  or  men  of  thought,  those  who 
make  history  and  those  who  write  it, 
are  warned  by  a  sure  Instinct  that  the 
Vatican  is  still  one  of  the  great  work¬ 
shops  of  history.  In  climbing  up  the 
interminable  steps  which  lead  to  that 
height,  to  those  aerial  dwelling-places 
whence  all  the  spectacle  of  the  world 
may  be  embraced,  the  most  powerful 
monarch  skirts  the  edge  of  silent  shad¬ 
ows,  which  have  in  spite  of  him  the 
power  to  extend  or  to  limit  his  author¬ 


ity.  If  he  reigns  over  an  empire  where 
Goethe  is  In  every  man’s  recollection, 
these  shadows  recall  to  him  the  words 
of  Egmont:  “Ich  sehe  Gelster  vor  mir, 
die  still  und  sinnend  auf  schwarzen 
Schalen  das  Geschich  der  Fflrsten  und 
vieler  Tausende  wllgen”  (I  see  before 
me  dumb  and  pensive  spirits,  who 
weigh  in  black  balances  the  destinies 
of  princes  and  of  peoples). 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  it— this 
magniflcent  frame  which  sets  off  the 
great  man  whom  I  would  wish  to  paint 
here.  It  is  known  to  every  travelled 
Englishman.  The  gigantic  and  vener¬ 
able  palace  of  the  Vatican,  heavy 
with  its  burden  of  ages  and  of  memo¬ 
ries,  has  grown  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Peter  like  the  monumental  form  of 
the  Church.  It  sends  its  roots  down 
into  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle;  its  deep 
foundations,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Basilica,  extend  to  the  Crypt  of  the 
Fisherman.  From  these  catacombs 
the  buildings  have  risen  step  by  step 
until  they  dominate  the  whole  city 
with  their  topmost  story,  where  are 
distributed  to-day  the  apartments  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  of  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  of  State.  A  continual  impulse 
of  history  seems  to  have  carried  the 
Pope  to  this  height.  In  the  evening 
from  the  depth  of  the  Interior  courts 
his  lamp  may  be  seen  shining  like  a 
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*  beacon.  But  between  the  successor  of  opric  of  Perugia  to  the  seclusion  of  the 

Peter  who  lives  high  up  there,  and  the  Vatican  like  a  fugitive  shadow  among 

,  hidden  bones  from  which  he  derives  shadows;  among  those  other  aged  men 

!  the  reason  of  his  existence,  communi-  who  celebrated  his  elevation  with  little 

’  cation  has  never  been  broken.  The  ado.  with  obsolete  ceremonies,  in  the 

chain  of  the  ages  stretches  from  its  narrow  enclosure  and  the  half  light  of 

origins  to  this  summit;  it  is  perceptible  the  Sistine;  timid  and  enfeebled  under 

^  to  the  eyes,  and  the  mind  discovers  it  the  evil  of  the  time,  they  had  not  dared 

'  on  each  of  the  steps  by  which  one  to  bring  forth  their  chosen  in  the  basil- 

I  mounts  upwards  in  this  labyrinth  of  lea  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  concourse  of 

I  marble  and  of  travertine.  the  people  and  the  accustomed  pomp. 

The  traditional  rites  of  the  Vatican  The  darkness  of  the  place,  the  limited 

1  ordain  that  the  Pope  who  has  just  died  company,  that  air  of  effacement  and 

j  should  pass  one  night  in  the  Sistine  almost  of  mystery— everything  led  tlie  I 

!  Chapel.  Suspended  in  the  case  of  Plus  thoughts  back  to  the  first  enthrone-  I 

I  IX  from  force  of  circumstances,  this  ments  of  the  Popes  in  the  Catacombs.  | 

j  ceremony  will  without  doubt  reappear.  A  lowly  beginning,  foreshadowing  lit-  | 

;  Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagina-  tie.  Pius  IX,  whose  life  had  been  so  4 

t  tion  to  that  coming  night  of  funeral  eventful,  left  an  abounding  fame  and 

watchings,  before  the  “Last  Judgment”  a  great  void;  the  despoiled  Papacy 

of  the  sublime  Florentine.  He  who  seemed  to  be  engulfed  with  him.  The  i 

wore  the  tiara  lies  at  full  length  be-  heir  without  a  heritage  who  was  shown 

neath  the  gaze  of  the  sibyls  and  the  to  us  had  a  look  of  weakness,  and  bis 

prophets,  on  the  most  august  altar  title  to  fame  was  still  discussed.  His 

!■  whence  a  last  vision  of  the  world  could  coronation  seemed  to  us  a  simulacrum  U 

I  be  outspread.  The  history  of  human-  of  vanished  realities,  the  elevation  of  i 

j  ity,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo,  sur-  a  phantom.  And  these  were  the  years  | 

rounds  him.  Above  him  our  globe  is  when  the  shadow  of  the  cross  on  the 

outlined  in  space,  sadly  Adam  emerges  world  was  growing  less.  How  decep- 

at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  he  tive  is  a  hasty  Judgment!  We  took 

must  climb,  the  symbolic  scenes  in  away  from  that  ceremony  the  impres- 

:  which  the  life  of  the  sons  of  Adam  is  sion  of  a  thing  that  was  coming  to  an 

summarized,  cover  the  arches  and  the  end.  The  early  years  of  his  pontificate, 

walls,  up  to  Christ  the  Judge,  who  calls  condemned  to  an  attitude  of  discreet 

the  multitudes  out  of  the  tombs.  Piety,  protest,  did  nothing  to  correct  our  mis- 

genius,  the  accumulated  emotion  of  take. 

men  of  every  race— everything  con-  Leo  XIII  did  not  reveal  himself  by 
I  spires  to  create  in  the  Sistine  Chape]  precipitate  action,  like  other  sover- 

j  an  atmosphere  which  enlarges  and  fer-  eigns  one  could  name  who  have  fas- 

I  tilizes  the  thoughts.  cinated  men’s  minds  at  the  first  blow. 

I  recall  him,  this  personage,  twenty-  His  lofty  stature  rose  gradually  on  the 

one  years  ago,  in  this  same  Sistine  horizon  with  the  calm  of  great  forces. 

Chapel,  at  the  moment  when  the  cardl-  Little  by  little  his  form  became 

nals  brought  him  there  on  the  sedia  clearer  and  more  precise.  I  found 

j  gestatoria,  the  chosen  of  the  conclave  it  already  very  clearly  marked 

of  1878.  I  was  there.  Outside  the  Sa-  when  I  returned  to  Rome  in  1886.  How- 

cred  College  no  one  knew  this  septua-  ever,  it  had  not  even  then  reached  its 

I  genarian,  who  had  been  imprisoned  true  pedestal.  The  new  Pope  had  been 

I  for  thirty-two  years  in  the  mountains  recognized  as  a  masterly  philosopher, 

I  of  Umbria.  He  passed  from  his  bish-  and  a  diplomatist  of  rare  versatility; 
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it  was  enough  to  give  him  a  great  place 
for  his  Papal  letters  and  In  the  Alma¬ 
nack  de  Gotha— too  little  to  give  him  the 
first  place  in  the  world.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  Curia  was  the  centre  of  very 
active  negotiations,  which  recalled  the 
fine  old  times  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
but  which  did  not  presage  a  new  epoch. 
The  dominant  Influences  at  the  Vati¬ 
can  were  obstinately  pursuing  a  dream; 
they  were  seeking  the  independence 
necessary  to  the  Holy  See  In  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  territorial  sovereign¬ 
ty;  they  were  putting  their  hopes  in 
another  dream,  the  accord  with  Ger¬ 
many,  the  effective  Intervention  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  It  is  well  known 
what  disillusions  awaited  the  Roman 
negotiators  on  that  score. 

Insensibly  the  axis  of  the  Pontiff’s 
action  shifted  in  proportion  as  Leo 
XIII  gained  confldence  In  his  own 
strength.  His  personal  ideas,  readjust¬ 
ed  and  ripened  by  experience,  prevailed 
over  Foreign  Office  routine;  he  gov¬ 
erned  alone,  and  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground  the  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet 
and  pure  politics;  it  was  social  ques¬ 
tions  which  he  brought  to  the  front. 
Without  doubt  the  protest  of  principle 
against  what  was  done  In  Rome  In 
1870  is  always  maintained  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise;  we 
shall  hear  the  protest  for  a  long  time  to 
come;  but  the  prodigious  success  of  a 
wider  policy  must  have  produced  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  at  heart.  It  is  now 
known  in  what  direction  lie  the  great 
hopes  of  the  future  for  the  Papacy.  (I 
('xpress  here  my  personal  opinion, 
which  would  be  officially  censured  at 
Rome.  I  have  expressed  It  more  than 
once  in  the  last  flfteen  years;  it  Is 
enough  for  me  that  it  has  never  been 
too  eagerly  contradicted,  and  that  It 
has  been  met  more  and  more  by  an  in¬ 
dulgent  silence.  I  allow  myself  to  look 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heart.  Indiscreetly, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  private  individ¬ 
ual;  I  allow  myself  to  say:  This  must 
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be  the  case.  I  should  not  allow  myself 
to  ask  of  them  that  impossible  avowal: 
This  is  in  fact  the  case.  I  should  not 
be  astonished  to  receive  a  quite  natu¬ 
ral  rebuke  .  .  .  and  I  should  retain  my 
opinion.) 

Leo  XIII  understands  that  the  basis 
and  the  true  guarantee  of  the  Holy 
See  are  in  the  hearts  of  Catholic  peo¬ 
ples  and  in  the  involuntary  respect  of 
non-Cathollcs.  The  Pope  continues  to 
negotiate  with  Governments,  he  deals 
with  them  prudently;  but  the  main¬ 
spring  of  his  policy,  more  evident  every 
day,  is  in  his  appeal  to  the  peoples. 
Each  of  his  acts  reveals  his  increasing 
absorption  in  the  task  of  conciliating 
the  French  and  American  democracies 
in  order  to  base  bis  action  on  those  two 
wide  foundations. 

From  the  day  when  Leo  XIII  inaugu¬ 
rated  this  policy  he  became  the  flrst 
man  of  Europe.  Since  the  death  of 
William  I  of  Germany,  little  by  little, 
in  the  popular  imagination,  be  took  the 
place  which  that  other  old  man  had 
occupied.  Twenty  years  ago  no  hesi¬ 
tation  would  have  been  permissible  to 
a  conscientious  and  intelligent  painter, 
commissioned  to  group  in  a  picture  the 
leading  personages  of  Europe.  He 
would  have  set  up  in  the  centre  the 
colossal  flgure  of  the  old  German  Em¬ 
peror.  Ten  years  later  the  same  paint¬ 
er  again  would  not  have  hesitated;  his 
composition  would  have  arranged  it¬ 
self  around  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Whence  comes  this  general  consensus 
of  imagination?  First,  from  the  in¬ 
comparable  prestige  of  that  position; 
a  king  without  a  kingdom,  yet  more 
powerful  than  territorial  sovereigns. 
Next,  it  comes  from  a  proof  of  intel¬ 
lectual  force,  of  which  the  very  ex¬ 
pression  seems  a  guarantee.  This  old 
man  had  only  made  one  brief  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  outside  world— during  his 
Nunciate  at  Brussels  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  After  that  he  lived  for 
thirty  years  in  the  retirement  of  his 
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bishopric  of  Perugia,  and  for  twenty 
years  in  the  walled  solitude  of  the 
Vatican;  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
a.  little  society  unresponsive  to  any  in¬ 
novation.  Of  the  strangers  who  come 
to  him  some  are  dumb  out  of  awe, 
while  the  others  have  every  Interest  In 
distorting  the  truth.  No  condition  can 
be  imagined  better  adapted  for  con¬ 
cealing  from  a  man  the  changes  of  his 
epoch;  and  no  epoch  has  seen  changes 
more  profound  or  more  radical! 

Nevertheless,  this  is  what  happened: 
the  recluse  of  the  Vatican,  now  a  noua- 
genarian,  knows,  understands,  directs 
and  sometimes  anticipates  these 
changes;  he  is  as  well  informed  and  as 
quick  to  take  in  at  a  glance,  he  has 
as  free  a  mind  and  as  sound  a  courage, 
as  the  editor  of  a  great  London  or  New 
York  newspaper.  We  all  know  how 
many  of  the  ablest  politicians,  after 
they  attain  extreme  old  age,  shut  them¬ 
selves  out  from  the  knowledge  of  con¬ 
temporary  needs;  their  outlook  remains 
wide  and  piercing  all  in  vain;  it  is  di¬ 
rected  behind  them,  because  these  sur¬ 
vivors  turn  their  backs  to  the  current 
of  the  stream.  The  exceptions  are  so 
rare  in  a  century  that  they  prove  the 
rule.  With  Leo  XIII,  in  the  conditions 
which  I  have  recalled,  this  phenomenon 
of  active  clairvoyance  partakes  of  the 
marvellous.  Believers  see  in  it  the  effect 
of  a  Higher  Assistance,  unbelievers 
the  sign  of  genius;  both  explanations 
surround  bis  forehead  with  a  halo  of 
«lory. 

Think  what  decision  be  needed  to 
walk  deliberately  in  the  new  ways! 
Think  of  the  crushing  influence  of  his 
regular  circle,  throwing  all  their  weight 
on  the  side  of  his  maintaining  himself 
in  his  apparently  foreordained  part  of 
Head  of  the  Church;  the  chaplain  of  a 
cemetery,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
piously  guarding  the  political  tombs 
sheltered  in  the  shadow  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary!  At  the  age  of  eighty,  Leo  XIII 
oame  out  of  that  cemetery  and  threw 


himself  Into  the  world  of  the  living,  to 
dispute  with  his  adversaries  who 
thought  to  possess  that  world  without 
any  one  to  say  them  nay.  He  heard 
the  word  of  his  Master:  “Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.”  Nothing  could  have 
stopped  him.  The  expressions  of  the 
Holy  Father’s  thought  followed  oue 
after  the  other  with  a  redoubled  vigor 
and  clearness,  which  Is  absolutely 
amazing  when  we  think  of  his  age.  In 
the  Encyclicals  to  the  French  Catho¬ 
lics,  be  attacked  political  problems 
with  an  equal  measure  of  doctrinal 
boldness  and  practical  moderation.  He 
aroused  among  us  terrible  storms,  and 
there  was  a  moment  when  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  Pope  was 
risking,  in  this  dangerous  course,  his 
spiritual  power  over  the  French 
Church;  so  much  trouble  had  he  to 
make  his  Intentions  understood  by  the 
spirits  in  prison  in  their  old  concep¬ 
tions,  by  the  hearts  panic-stricken  in 
their  most  estimable  relationships.  He 
persevered,  and  he  won  almost  all 
along  the  line.  In  the  Encyclicals  on 
the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
he  did  not  solve  the  social  problem— 
who  will  solve  it?— but  he  put  it  more 
clearly  than  it  had  ever  been  put  be¬ 
fore,  while  connecting  it  with  the  deep- 
seated  causes  from  which  spring  all 
the  evils  of  humanity;  and  he  took  up 
bis  position  frankly  on  the  side  of  tlie 
weak. 

There  will  probably  be  no  immediate 
effects  of  this  goodwill  on  the  working 
world,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
soured,  rebellious  and  prejudiced 
against  every  religious  interference; 
on  a  world  in  which  each  individual 
demands  a  precise  solution,  adapted  to 
the  particular  case  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains.  The  Pope  can  only  give  general 
directions,  designed  to  prevent  conflicts  j 
and  subordinated  to  a  reform  of  mor¬ 
als.  It  is,  however,  a  great  point  that 
there  is  no  longer  mutual  ignorance 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  workshop.  * 
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There  is  an  observation,  a  looking  of 
facts  in  the  face,  and  an  investigation 
with  a  paternal  solicitude  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  a  distrust¬ 
ful  curiosity;  there  is  sometimes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  workman’s  cottage- 
sceptical,  but  still  a  discussion.  The 
masses  know  that  an  oracle,  reputed 
to  be  Infallible,  is  taking  up  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  interests.  Henceforth 
he  will  be  less  suspect  in  their  eyes, 
since  he  has  been  robbed  of  his  sover¬ 
eignty  and  of  his  property;  robbed  of 
that,  strange  to  say,  at  the  very  hour 
when  all  sovereignties  were  furiously 
attacked,  when  most  of  them  were  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change  of  nature  and  of 
origin;  at  the  hour  when  the  idea  of 
private  property,  submitted  to  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  is  in  danger  of  losing 
some  portion  of  its  absolute  character. 
Whether  the  social  crisis  goes  from  bad 
to  w'orse  without  coming  to  an  end,  or 
whether  It  is  solved  by  disasters,  after 
which  it  will  only  be  banished  to  the 
rubbish-heap  of  vain  chimeras,  the  mo¬ 
ment  may  come  when  a  portion  of  the 
working  world  will  bethink  Itself,  in 
spite  of  its  deeply-rooted  prejudices, 
that  there  is  in  the  Vatican  a  disinter¬ 
ested  arbiter  to  Judge  its  conflicts  with 
capital,  an  advocate  to  plead  its  cause, 
an  architect  to  aid  it  to  reconstruct 
destroyed  societies.  And  it  is  to  Leo 
XIII,  and  to  him  alone,  that  the  honor 
of  this  benefleent  reconciliation  will 
be  assigned. 

The  Encyclicals,  the  canonical  docu¬ 
ments,  are  not  the  most  signifleant 
demonstrations  of  this  Pontificate;  acts 
not  less  remarkable,  both  fundamental¬ 
ly  and  formally,  have  been  the  commu¬ 
nications  given  by  the  Pope  to  news¬ 
papers,  to  popular  Journalists  like  those 
of  our  own  Petit  Journal.  The  more  we 
reflect  upon  those  conversations,  the 
more  we  find  there.  In  every  word,  the 
wish  to  enlarge,  as  much  as  the  Pope 
can  do  so,  the  range  of  free  movement 
for  the  societies  of  our  time.  The 


Church  had  not  used  this  language  at 
all  since  the  great  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  I  have  employed  in  this  study 
the  word  “Innovations,”  it  is  that  I 
may  fall  in  with  the  current  point  of 
view;  in  reality  Leo  XIII  takes  up  to¬ 
day  the  traditions  which  were  sleeping 
for  several  centuries.  He  follows  the 
general  movement;  all  the  living  forces 
of  our  time  are  aroused  towards  this 
past  which  comes  to  life  again;  the 
Pope,  like  the  Russian  and  German 
Emperors,  and  the  heads  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  organizations  like  other  disinter¬ 
ested  thinkers.  Those  who  are  shocked 
at  an  “Interview  with  the  Pope”  ought 
first  of  all  to  ask  themselves  how  a 
Hildebrand,  an  Innocent,  a  Sixtus  V, 
would  have  acted  to-day.  Like  this 
successor  of  theirs  who  becomes  their 
equal,  they  would  take  the  weapons  of 
their  time,  they  would  descend  into 
the  public  arena  and  speak  directly  to 
the  peoples,  to  plead  their  cause,  to 
gain,  souls,  to  serve  humanity.  What¬ 
ever  has  seemed  daring  and  new  in  the 
Pope  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  only 
a  return  to  the  ideas  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  mighty  philosopher  who 
gave,  so  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  same  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  societies  and  of  the  human 
mind.  Leo  XIII  sets  forth  their  natu¬ 
ral  consequences,  with  the  gentle  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  the  calm  prudence  which 
form  the  basis  of  his  character. 

No  one  will  refuse  the  epithet  of 
liberal  to  a  Pope  who  has  stretched  the 
rigid  Roman  unity  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  limits  every  time  that  a  particular 
right  demanded  satisfaction.  This 
large  liberalism  is  above  all  perceptible 
in  the  relation  of  the  Pontiff  with  the 
Oriental  and  the  American  Catholics. 
Under  the  reign  of  Pius  IX,  the  Orien¬ 
tal  communities  were  alarmed  at  the 
centralizing  movement  which  threat¬ 
ened  their  secular  privileges,  and  aimed 
at  bringing  back  all  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  the  strict  Roman  observ- 
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ance.  Leo  XIII  made  that  strictness 
bend.  In  everything  that  concerns  lit¬ 
urgy,  ceremonies,  the  employment  of 
a  national  tongue  and  independent  ad- 
•  ministration,  he  confirmed  and  extend¬ 
ed  the  ancient  usages  of  which  the 
Oriental  Christians  are  so  jealous;  the 
Slavs  in  particular  were  accorded  all 
the  facilities  that  could  be  desired  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  their 
traditions  without  breaking  the  tie 
with  Rome.  Every  one  knows  how  the 
Pope,  when  face  to  face  with  America, 
broke  down  around  him  the  resistance 
of  the  Sacred  College,  in  order  to  leave 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
that  liberty  of  movement  which  they 
need  in  the  New  World.  No  one  un¬ 
derstands  better  than  Leo  XIII  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  spirit,  the  proud  indepen¬ 
dence  which  is  as  necessary  to  that 
spirit  as  the  air  which  it  breathes.  And 
in  all  legislation  for  the  United  States 
the  Holy  Father  never  missed  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  to  other  Christian 
communities  his  comprehension  of 
their  conditions  of  life,  his  respect  for 
and  his  charity  towards  them.  In  his 
Encyclicals  the  choice  of  terms  is  care¬ 
fully  calculated  in  order  that  not  a 
single  word  may  wound  the  separated 
brethren.  Gentleness  in  strength— that 
is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  this 
great  figure.  That  is  what  one  feels 
strongly  in  talking  with  Leo  XIII. 
Twice  of  late  years  I  had  the  honor  of 
conversing  with  him  for  a  long  time 
together.  I  should  like  to  set  down 
here  my  impressions  with  perfect 
frankness. 

When  the  visitor  is  introduced  by 
the  private  chamberlain  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  special  audience  he  is  first  of  all 
struck  by  the  ascetic  emaciation  of 
this  white  phantom,  by  the  transparent 
attenuation  of  this  delicately  sculp¬ 
tured  face.  Recalling  the  age  of  the 
Pontiff,  he  expects  to  find  in  him  all 
its  weaknesses.  The  Pontiff  speaks, 
his  eyes  brighten,  and  the  visitor’s  first 


impression  soon  gives  place  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  astonishment,  in  presence  of 
the  youthful  vigor  which  persists  in 
this  wekk  frame.  All  his  vital  energies 
are  concentrated  in  his  voice  which  is 
so  strong,  and  in  his  look  which  is  so 
piercing;  he  is  like  a  lamp,  the  fiame  of 
which  continues  to  shine  without  auy 
perceptible  reservoir  to  feed  it,  or  mech¬ 
anism  to  hold  it  up.  You  have  scarce¬ 
ly  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  when  you  feel  yourself  put  at  your  1 
ease  by  the  intelligent  kindness  of  tiiis 
look,  which  calls  you  and  entreats  you  i 
from  the  end  of  the  rom.  Seated  in  iiis  i 
armchair,  with  both  his  hands  firmly 
resting  on  its  arms,  the  Holy  Fattier  j 
signs  the  visitor  to  a  chair  by  his  side;  ^ 
with  a  simplicity  which  in  no  respect 
diminishes  his  natural  dignity,  he  sup-  ^ 
presses  most  of  the  formalities  of  tlie  j 
Protocol,  quickly  raises  his  visitor,  wlio 
is  bending  at  bis  feet,  and  enters  im-  - 

mediately  into  conversation,  like  a  ■ 

friend  happy  at  seeing  his  friend  again.  I 

After  some  affectionate  questions  on  I 

the  details  of  his  guest’s  family,  ca-  | 

reer  and  work,  the  Pope  questions  him  ! 

eagerly  on  the  country  from  which  lie 
comes,  and  on  the  movement  of  ideas  ; 
and  the  condition  of  public  affairs  < 

there.  His  voice  grows  louder  and  ■ 
more  eager;  sometimes  it  is  bard  to  ' 
edge  in  an  answer,  so  far  does  tliat 
ardent  speech  outrun  objection,  and  so 
eager  is  it  to  develop  the  master- 
thought  which  Leo  XIII  is  working  uii-  ! 
ceasingly  to  render  clearer  and  more 
persuasive  to  each  person.  He  speaks 
French  easily,  with  a  slight  Italian  ac-  j 
cent;  occasionally  he  uses  neologisms  1 
strange  to  our  tongue,  but  always  ' 
formed  by  an  excellent  Latinist,  and 
drawn  so  naturally  from  their  Latin 
source  that  one  is  surprised  that  tlicy 
are  not  actually  French.  ' 

The  information  of  this  voluntary 
recluse  is  surprising;  theiorelgner  does 
not  find  him  at  fault  in  a  single  detail 
of  the  life  of  bis  nation^,  the  traveller  | 
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and  the  diplomatist  recognize  in  his 
first  words  a  mind  informed  about  all 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  all 
over  our  planet.  Never  a  bitter  word 
against  his  adversaries  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Leo  XIII,  and  never  a  doubt  of 
the  effectiveness  of  his  action;  he  has 
an  impregnable  basis  of  confidence  and 
of  optimism.  When  one  respectfully 
observes  to  him  that  his  hopes  on  such 
and  such  a  subject  will  have  a  some¬ 
what  distant  realization,  he  answers 
tranquilly  that  he  knows  it,  and  that 
he  is  working  for  the  century  that  is 
to  come.  It  is  like  talking  with  an  his¬ 
torian  rather  than  with  a  politician; 
to  such  an  extent  does  he  possess  the 
calm  gaze  of  the  historian,  the  far¬ 
sighted  outlook  which  seeks  the  object 
of  vision  over  the  mountains  and  over 
the  years.  And  when  he  grows  eager 
over  questions  which  affect  each  one 
of  us  in  our  capacity  as  citizens  of  our 
respective  countries,  he  conveys  the 
impression  of  a  father  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  family,  rather  than  a 
politician  who  is  bound  to  his  own 
interests;  however  prejudiced  one  may 
be  against  the  Italian  acuteness,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  surrender  oneself  to 
the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  this 
tone,  drawn  literally  from  a  father’s 
bowels. 

On  going  out  from  these  audiences— 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  give  this  testi¬ 
mony  here— I  endeavored  to  correct 
myself,  to  cross-examine  myself  mis¬ 
trustfully;  I  remembered  how  in  every 
country  the  friendly  protestations  of 
sovereigns  and  of  their  ministers  had 
always  given  me  an  impression  of 
feinting,  which  was  nevertheless  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable  in  the  case  of  men 
who  only  sought  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  even  when  they  seemed  to  be 
espousing  the  interests  of  my  country. 
Well,  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  with  the 
absolute  conviction  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  different  in  the  language  which 
Pope  Leo  XIII  uses  to  his  interlocu¬ 


tors;  without  doubt  he  has  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  his  mind  his  burden  and  his 
duties  as  Roman  Pontiff,  the  hign  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  dispossessed  monarch;  but  apart 
from  these  Roman  preoccupations, 
there  is  one  portion  of  his  heart  in 
which  is  burning  a  true  and  disinter¬ 
ested  sympathy  for  the  Frenchman- 
with  whom  he  is  speaking  of  the  things 
of  France;  and  similarly,  so  I  am  told, 
for  the  American  or  Englishman  of 
whom  he  makes  himself  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  fellow-citizen  with  an  equal 
open-heartedness.  The  universal  fa¬ 
ther— that  is  just  the  impression  which 
he  left  on  me,  and  which  triumphed 
over  my  invincible  scepticism  engen¬ 
dered  by  my  experience  of  mankind. 

The  most  pessimistic  and  the  most 
discouraged  leave  this  old  man  with  a 
soul  cheered  up,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  youth  and  warmth.  Unforgettable 
is  the  moment  when  one  goes  out  of 
the  little  chamber.  The  voice  and  the 
look  which  called  the  visitor  at  his  en¬ 
trance  accompany  him  while  he  retires, 
according  to  custom,  backwards,  mak¬ 
ing  the  usual  salutations.  The  words 
of  the  Pope  fasten  themselves  on  the 
departing  guest,  and  if  I  may  say  so, 
envelop  him  with  encouragement; 
while  he  puts  his  hand  on  the  handle 
of  the  door  it  retains  him,  still  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  gesture  of  those  emaciated 
fingers  stretched  out  to  bless;  the 
words  rush  forth,  always  the  same, 
joyous  and  affectionate:  “Courage! 
work!  do  good!  Explain  to  them  my 
thought!  Come  and  see  me  again!” 
This  vivid  speech  seems  to  persist 
in  Its  pursuit  of  you,  while  you  go 
down  the  hundreds  of  steps  of  the 
great  silent  staircase  of  the  Vatican. 

I  shall  not  dilate  upon  the  private 
life  of  Leo  XIII.  It  is  known  to  all  by 
the  accounts  which  people  have  given 
of  it.  Methodical  and  well-ordered,  it 
is  entirely  expended  In  overwhelming 
toil;  the  audience  granted  to  the  pil- 
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grims  who  have  come  from  every  he  may  be  supposed  to  be,  It  Is  difficult 
quarter  of  the  globe;  the  transaction  of  to  conceive  how  the  next  Pope  could 
the  business  of  Catholicism;  the  draw-  arrest  that  evolution,  could  make  the 
ing  up  of  the  encyclicals  and  of  the  Church  retrace  her  steps  from  the 
briefs,  of  which  his  pen  was  so  prodi-  path  laid  down  by  the  persistent  de- 
gal  and  which  remain  among  the  fin-  termination  of  his  predecessor, 
ished  monuments  of  Catholic  litera-  Even  among  those  who  will  criticize 
ture.  The  only  recreations  of  the  Pon-  the  thought  or  the  political  action  of 
tiff  are  his  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Leo  XIII,  no  one  will  have  the  right 
Vatican,  his  Latin  studies  to  which  he  to  accuse  the  heart  of  the  man.  I  have 
remains  devotedly  attached,  and  the  never  heard  it  said  that  he  ever  volun- 
composition  of  those  Latin  verses  in  tarily  did  an  injury  to  any  one,  that 
which  he  excels.  he  was  ever  hard  to  one  of  his  ser- 

During  the  twenty  years  of  his  Pon-  vants.  Born  with  an  authoritative 
tificate  Leo  XIII  has  accomplished  a  temperament,  this  man  knew  how  to 
work  which  seemed  to  demand  the  master  it;  indexible  in  bis  ideas,  he 
effort  of  a  whole  century.  Men  will  was  gentle  and  humane  in  his  personal 
Judge  it  as  a  whole,  when  for  that  in-  relations.  So  great  an  action  done  in 
defatigable  worker  the  hour  of  sleep-  the  world,  without  there  remaining  on 
ing  his  last  night  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  conscience  a  murder,  an  undeserved 
shall  sound,  in  that  same  place  where  grief,  the  suffering  of  a  weak  and 
I  saw  his  humble  and  timid  beginnings,  small  individual— it  is  rare,  almost  with- 
No  historian  will  deny  that  he  bad  out  precedent  in  history.  To  have  gen- 
need  to  have  a  singular  genius  to  grasp  lus  is  a  fine  thing,  to  have  goodness  is 
that  work  in  its  variety,  in  the  inter-  better.  Leo  XIII  has  both.  That  suf- 
locking  of  its  parts,  and  in  its  distant  ficiently  explains  the  sentiments  of 
consequences.  The  future  will  say  affection  and  respect  with  which  he  in- 
whether  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  spires  all  those  who  come  near  him, 
really  understood  the  necessities  of  his  believers  or  unbelievers.  To  that  I 
time,  when  he  directed  the  political  bring  here  my  disinterested  testimony; 
and  social  evolution  of  Catholicism  I  hope  that  he  may  win  the  apprecia- 
In  a  spirit  of  a  return  to  the  exlgen-  tlon  of  those  who  will  read  these  pages 
cles  of  great  modern  democracies,  with  their  free  and  Judicial  English 
Whoever  may  be  the  successor  of  Leo  spirit. 

XIII,  and  however  different  a  man 
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BISMARCK  AS  LOVER  AND  HUSBAND. 

Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  has  accom-  marck  and  bis  wife,  taken  at  different 
plished  a  filial  duty,  has  given  un-  periods  of  their  lives.  Prince  Herbert 
mixed  pleasure  to  his  father’s  innu-  has  been  well  advised  to  publish  the 
merable  admirers,  and  at  the  same  letters  without  comment  or  explana- 
time  has  enriched  German  literature  tion.  Save  a  few  footnotes  the  text  is 
by  the  publication  of  the  Iron  Chan-  Bismarck’s  own.  One  remarkable  gap 
cellor’s  love-letters  to  his  fiancee  and  in  these  letters  may  be  noticed;  not 
wife.  It  is  a  delightful  volume,  con-  one  letter  appears  written  during  the 
taining  506  letters  and  enriched  by  a  campaign  against  France.  During  that 
number  of  excellent  portraits  of  Bis-  eventful  six  months  Bismarck  wrote 
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numerous  letters  to  his  wife,  but  they 
have  been  mislaid,  and  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  among  the  muititudi- 
nous  papers  left  behind  by  the  great 
statesman. 

We  must  say  at  once  that  this  is  a 
most  remarkable  collection  of  letters, 
presenting  the  human  and  best  side  of 
a  man  whose  character  has  on 
the  whole  inspired  more  dread  than 
affection.  Throughout  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  man  of  “blood  and  iron,” 
no  sign  that  their  writer  was  other 
than  a  loving  and  tender  gentleman, 
immersed,  it  is  true,  in  important  con¬ 
cerns  of  state,  mixing  with  men  of  the 
world,  but  retaining  throughout  a 
warm  and  romantic  heart,  and  a  gentle¬ 
ness  of  disposition  as  rare  as  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  We  have  a  whole  library  of  Bis¬ 
marck  literature.  We  know  all  about 
his  youth,  his  wild  life  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  his  still  wilder  life  at  Kniephof 
and  Alx-le-Chapelle  and  many  another 
place.  We  have  read  much  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  political  opinions, 
from  the  days  when  he  was  a  raw  and 
apparently  not  very  intelligent  “junk¬ 
er”  to  the  days  when  he  became  the 
author  of  the  most  far-reaching  so¬ 
cialist  enactments  of  modern  times. 
We  know  of  the  leading  part  he  took 
in  the  creation  of  the  new  German 
Empire.  But  until  these  letters  ap¬ 
peared  we  had  little  conception  that 
behind  the  man  of  “blood  and  iron,” 
tlie  consummate  diplomatist,  the  alto¬ 
gether  unscrupulous  intriguer,  lay  hid¬ 
den  well-springs  of  affection  and  ro¬ 
mance  which  surprise  us  with  their 
intensity  and  volume. 

The  first  letter  in  this  collection  is 
addressed  to  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  and 
is  a  well-worded  and  dignified  letter 
asking  this  gentleman  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Johanna.  Bismarck  at 
that  time  was  over  thirty  years  old, 
and  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
a  harum-scarum  fellow  addicted  to 
wild  company  and  intemperate  habits. 


and  what  was  still  worse  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Puttkamer  family,  a  man  sus¬ 
pected  of  scepticism  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  He  read  Hegel  and  Spinoza  and 
many  another  author  whose  opinions 
were  heterodox,  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  defiection  from  the  strict  tenets 
of  the  national  Church.  But  some  few 
weeks  before  he  wrote  to  Herr  von 
Puttkamer,  the  death  of  a  friend  and 
certain  other  events  which  he  does  not 
narrate,  led  him  to  reconsider  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  and  in  the  letter  ask¬ 
ing  for  Johanna’s  hand  he  tells  her 
father  that  he  has  cast  his  scepticism 
behind  him,  that  he  has  become  a  man 
of  prayer,  a  reader  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  deeply  regrets  having  held 
opinions  which  he  now  views  with  ab¬ 
horrence. 

Throughout  these  letters  we  have  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  Bismarck’s  deeply 
religious  feelings,  proving  how  genuine 
the  change  was  which  he  notified  to 
his  father-in-law,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  these  sentiments  were  deep¬ 
ened  and  broadened  by  the  infiuence  of 
his  pious  wife.  As  the  years  went  on, 
and  Bismarck’s  position  in  the  world 
Improved,  and  his  contact  with  the 
world  increased,  the  religious  feelings 
so  prominent  during  the  early  years  of 
his  married  life  became  blunted,  or 
rather  obscured,  but  they  were  never 
wholly  eradicated,  and  in  numerous 
letters  to  his  wife  we  notice  how  fer¬ 
vently  he  asks  God  to  protect  her,  his 
thankfulness  that  God  has  heard  his 
prayers  for  her  welfare,  how  be  reads 
his  chapter  in  the  New  Testament 
every  evening  in  bed,  and  all  this  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  exciting 
political  events.  “I  read  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Romans,”  he  writes  once 
from  a  watering-place  on  the  northern 
coast  where  he  was  sea-bathing,  “not 
on  a  balcony  in  the  sunshine,  but  in 
my  sea-grass  bed,  storm  and  rain  beat¬ 
ing  against  the  windows.  It  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  which  one  can  measure  oneself. 
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how  poor  in  faith  one  Is,  and  how  evil 
disposed.  I  might  be  able  to  feed  my 
enemy  when  he  is  hungry,  but  to  bless 
him  would  result  in  a  very  external 
sort  of  blessing,  even  were  I  able  to 
bring  myself  to  do  it  at  all." 

To  English  readers  of  this  volume 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  it  is  the  plentiful  quotations 
from  British  poets— chiefly  Byron  and 
Moox'e,  which  Bismarck  scatters  over 
the  letters  written  to  his  ftancie.  He 
kept  a  scrap-book,  into  which  he  had 
copied  whole  pages  of  “Childe  Harold” 
and  "Lalla  Rookh,"  usually  passages 
which  we  would  nowadays  consider 
as  rather  turgid  and  mawkish.  These 
he  transcribed  for  his  wife,  illustrating 
his  own  emotions  by  the  poet’s  words, 
and  evidently  pleased  that  two  such 
remarkable  persons  as  Byron  the  poet 
and  Otto  von  Bismarck  should  be 
swayed  by  like  passions.  Once  or 
twice  he  favors  Shakespeare.  In  a  flt 
of  pessimism  he  writes: — 

Out,  out.  brief  candle! 
liife’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor 
player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon 
the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

But  when  he  feels  tragic  he  turns 
generally  to  Byron.  Once  in  his  pater¬ 
nal  home  at  Schonhansen  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  alone  writing  to  his  fiancie.  There 
was  a  terrible  storm  raging  outside,  so 
he  turned  to  his  scrap-book  and  quot- 
ed:- 

Most  glorious  night! 

Thou  wert  not  meant  for  slumber!  let 
me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fair  delight, 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee. 

And  then  identifying  himself  still  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  Byronic  mood,  he  tells 
his  Johanna  that  he  wishes  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  delight  of  such  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  night  He  would  like  to 
mount  on  horseback,  to  plunge  from 
some  rock  or  cliff  into  the  Rhine. 


Nocturnal  tempests,  he  says,  intoxicate 
him.  All  in  the  true  corsair  spirit, 
which  must  have  sounded  somewhat 
discordant  in  gentle  Johanna’s  ears. 
One  is  struck  at  this  time  with  the 
knowledge  of  English  displayed  by  the 
young  Bismarck  couple.  Bismarck 
drags  English  into  his  letter  as  though 
he  wished  to  display  how  freely  he 
could  use  the  language.  But  in  a  les¬ 
ser  degree  he  is  also  addicted  to  pep¬ 
pering  his  pages  with  French,  and  in 
one  letter,  perhaps  the  most  disconnect¬ 
ed  in  the  entire  collection,  there  is  a 
song  of  Bgranger’s  Introduced  for  no 
purpose  that  we  can  see,  followed  by 
an  English  series  of  verses  beginning, 
“O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the 
sky,"  and  ending  with  the  Lord’s 
prayer  in  Italian. 

Fraulein  von  Puttkamer  during  her 
engagement  was  most  anxious  that  her 
future  husband  should  see  eye  to  eye 
with  her  on  all  theological  questions. 
In  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  of  hers  urg¬ 
ing  this,  Bismarck  says:— 

“There  are  two  matters  in  your  let¬ 
ter  which  give  me  satisfaction.  One  is 
the  expression  of  your  indulgence  and 
patience  for  my  weakness  and  doubts 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  other  that 
you  will  love  me  even  though  God 
should  lead  our  hearts  in  different 
ways.  In  no  connection  is  the  proverb, 
“Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,” 
more  applicable  than  in  questions  of 
faith.  Difference  of  view  is  here,  in 
my  judgment,  no  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  earthly  association,  so  long,  of  course, 
as  none  of  the  parties  is  an  open  scof¬ 
fer  or  mocker.  ...  As  long  as  both 
have  the  element  of  a  common  spiritual 
life— I  understand  by  this,  not  that 
both  believe  the  same  thing  and  are 
attached  literally  to  the  same  confes¬ 
sional  formularies,  but  that  leaving  all 
to  God  they  pray  and  inquire  in  seri¬ 
ousness  and  humility— little  else  is  re¬ 
quired.” 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this 
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book  one  is  repeatedly  struck  with 
Bismarck’s  intense  love  of  nature. 
Natural  beauty  impresses  him  as  it  im¬ 
presses  a  poet  and  a  lover.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  message  of  the  mountains 
to  men’s  hearts.  He  revels  In  the  dap¬ 
ple  of  sunshine  and  shade  through 
long  aisles  of  forest.  He  Is  keenly  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  beauty  of  heather  scat¬ 
tered  over  sandy  dunes,  of  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  autumn  leaves,  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  gloom  of  pine  woods.  Writing 
from  Berlin  in  1849,  in  the  midst  of 
exciting  events  of  that  year,  he  says:— 

“I  sit  here  in  my  corner  window  two 
stories  high  and  watch  the  sky  full  of 
pure  little  rosy  clouds.  Along  the  Prled- 
rlchstrasse  the  sky  is  goiden  and  cloud¬ 
less,  the  air  moist  and  mild.  I  thought 
of  you  and  Venice,  and  of  what  I 
should  write  to  you.” 

The  man  who  wrote  these  simple 
and  charming  lines  was  a  poet  at  heart 
We  associate  Bismarck  witb  the  ruth- 
iess  carrying  out  of  a  stern,  unbending 
poiicy.  We  know  that  even  in  the 
opening  days  of  his  political  career  he 
was  a  man  to  be  feared,  a  persistent 
intriguer  and  plotter.  And  yet  here  we 
see  him  in  his  comer  window  trans¬ 
formed,  dreamily  watching  the  pink 
clouds  of  evening,  thinking  of  Venice 
and  of  ioving  messages  to  send  to  his 
adored  wife. 

Writing  from  Schdenhausen  a  year 
afterwards  he  describes  bis  garden.  It 
is  autumn. 

“It  is  lovely  weather  to-day  (he 
writes),  sunshine,  even  warm.  There 
are  stiil  plenty  of  leaves  in  the  garden, 
the  cherry-trees  reddish,  the  limes  yel¬ 
low,  the  numerous  wild  elms  in  the 
shmbbery  a  tender  pale  yellow,  the 
oaks  still  green,  the  acacias  just  as 
they  were  in  June,  full  and  dark-green. 
On  the  whole,  green  is  the  prevailing 
tone,  and  the  trees  are  still  be-leaved 
even  though  it  rustles  like  autumn  un¬ 
der  foot” 

Some  of  his  most  charmingly  descrip¬ 


tive  letters  are  written  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  Journeys  taken  in  the  early  fifties. 
Writing  from  Buda-Pesth  he  tells  his 
wife  that  he  longs  for  her  presence. 
He  wishes  she  could  see  the  pale  silver 
Danube,  the  dark  mountains  siihouet- 
ted  against  the  pale  red  sky,  and  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  town.  Turning 
from  grave  to  gay,  he  declares  he  will 
soothe  his  excited  blood  with  a  giass 
of  tea.  He  then  continues— 

“Last  night  I  only  got  four  hours’ 
sleep.  The  court  is  fearfully  early 
here.  The  young  gentleman  (the  Em¬ 
peror)  rises  at  five  o’clock,  and  I  would 
be  a  very  indifferent  courtier  indeed 
if  I  siept  longer.  So  with  a  side-glance 
at  the  gigantic  tea-urn,  and  a  tempting 
plate  of  meat-jelly— I  see  there  is 
tongue  in  it— I  send  you  a  good-night 
from  these  far  lands.  Where  have  I 
heard  the  song  that  has  haunted  me 
all  day  long?  “Over  the  blue  mountain, 
over  the  white  sea-foam,  come,  thou 
beloved  one,  come  to  thy  lonely  home!’ 
I  cannot  think  who  has  sung  that  for 
me  in  auld  lang  syne.  May  the  angels 
of  the  Lord  guard  thee  now  and  al¬ 
ways.” 

This  Hungarian  journey  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  Bismarck.  One  of 
his  brightest  letters  describes  a  car¬ 
riage  Journey  over  the  broad  plains  of 
that  country— 

“After  a  comfortable  breakfast  under 
an  umbrageous  lime,  I  mounted  a  low 
cart  filled  with  sacks  of  straw.  We 
were  dragged  by  three  horses.  ...  As 
driver  we  had  a  dark-brown  peasant, 
moustached,  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  long  shining  black  hair,  a  shirt 
reaching  to  his  waist,  leaving  a  broad 
space  of  dark-brown  skin  between 
where  his  shirt  ended  and  his  white 
trousers  began.  .  .  .  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  white-brown  cattle  with  horns 
as  long  as  your  arm  and  half-wild, 
shaggy,  disreputable  horses,  watched 
by  mounted,  half-naked  shepherds  with 
long  staves  like  lances.” 
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Another  group  of  letters  similar  in 
character,  perhaps  still  better  repro¬ 
ducing  the  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
was  sent  from  Russia  when  Bismarck 
represented  Prussia  at  the  Tsar’s  court. 
Here  are  a  few  sentences  about  Mos¬ 
cow — 

“Viewed  from  above  Moscow  looks 
all  green.  The  soldiers  are  green,  the 
furniture  in  the  houses  is  green,  and 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
eggs  I  am  eating  were  laid  by  green 
hens.  .  .  .  The  town  is  really  as  a  town 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  original 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  neighborhood 
is  charming,  neither  lovely  nor  ugly; 
but  the  outlook  from  the  Kremlin  over 
the  houses  with  their  green  roofs, 
gardens,  churches,  towers  of  singular 
form  and  color,  most  of  them  green  or 
red  or  bright  blue,  one  thousand  of 
them  at  least,  and  the  setting  sun’s 
rays  slanting  over  them,  is  a  sight  one 
can  see  nowhere  else.’’ 

And  just  one  final  example  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  wonderful  powers  as  a  descrip¬ 
tive  writer.  He  is  visiting  the  Biscay¬ 
an  coast  at  Biarritz  between  his  two 
periods  of  residence  at  Paris,  and  uses 
the  occasion  for  a  trip  across  the  fron¬ 
tier  into  Spain.  Fron  San  Sebastian, 
the  lovely  little  frontier  town,  he  writes 
to  his  wife— 

“The  transition  to  Spain  is  remark¬ 
able.  There  is  a  steep  street  in  Fuen- 
tarabia,  twelve  feet  wide.  Every  win¬ 
dow  has  a  balcony  and  curtain,  and  in 
every  balcony  black  eyes  and  mantil¬ 
las,  beauty  and  dirt.  On  the  market 
there  is  drumming  and  piping  going  on, 
and  some  hundreds  of  women,  old  and 
young,  are  dancing  the  fandango,  the 
men,  smoking  and  draped,  looking  on.’’ 

Bismarck  with  his  friends  then  have 
a  bath  in  the  sea,  and  after  the  bath 
they  breakfasted. 

“We  then  walked  or  crawled  through 
the  heat  up  to  the  citadel,  and  sat  on 
a  bench  for  a  long  while.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  below  us  was  the  sea;  be¬ 


side  us  a  strong  battery,  and  a  sentinel 
singing.’’ 

The  last  extract  we  shall  give  is  from 
a  letter  written  in  Frankfurt  in  1851. 
It  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  letter 
in  the  whole  collection.  Bisinarck  is 
seldom  introspective,  but  in  this  letter 
he  looks  right  into  his  soul,  and  we  get 
strange  glimpses  of  a  character  which 
remind  us  much  of  one  of  Cromwell’s 
worthies— 

“How  many  changes  have  my  opin¬ 
ions  undergone  during  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  .  .  .  how  much  do  I  look 
upon  now  as  little  that  was  then  great 
in  my  eyes,  and  how  much  now  worthy 
that  was  then  mocked  at!  How  many 
leaves  will  grow  green  within  us,  give 
shadow,  rustle  and  wither  during  the 
next  fourteen  years  if  we  still  live!  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  thinking  man 
who  knows  not  God  can  bear  to  live 
his  life,  so  full,  as  it  must  be,  of  self¬ 
contempt  and  weariness,  a  life  that 
goes  as  a  stream,  as  a  sleep,  as  grass 
that  will  soon  wither.  .  .  .  Were  it  my 
lot  to  live  without  God,  without  you  and 
the  children,  why  should  I  not  cast  off 
this  life  as  I  get  rid  of  a  dirty  shirt? 
and  yet  most  of  my  acquaintances  are 
like  this,  and  live.  ...  Do  not  con¬ 
clude  from  this  letter  that  I  am  in  the 
blues.  I  feel  like  one  who  views  the 
yellowing  leaves  on  a  beautiful  Sep¬ 
tember  day;  I  am  well  and  hearty,  but 
I  suffer  some  depression,  something  of 
home-sickness,  a  longing  for  the  forest, 
sea,  meadow,  for  thee  and  the  children, 
and  all  mingled  with  the  setting  sun, 
and  a  Beethoven  symphony.’’ 

We  need  not  look  among  these  letters 
for  political  revelations,  or  for  lignt  on 
any  of  the  complicated  questions  of 
policy  in  which  Bismarck  was  engaged. 
If  he  wrote  at  all  on  such  subjects  to 
his  wife,  which  we  altogether  doubt, 
we  have  no  such  letters  in  this  collec¬ 
tion.  We  have  occasional  allusions  to 
princes  and  potentates,  but  he  does  not 
trouble  to  give  any  particulars,  and 
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we  look  in  vain  for  this  shrewd  observ¬ 
er’s  opinion  of  Tsar  or  Emperor  or 
King.  Nor  do  we  altogether  regret 
this.  We  prefer  to  hear  his  revelations 
of  himself,  we  like  to  get  a  glimpse 

Tbe  LeUare  Honr. 


into  the  heart  and  conscience  of  this 
greatest  man  among  modern  states¬ 
men,  and  to  have  the  assurance  that 
he  was  a  man  after  all  much  like  our¬ 
selves. 

Michael  A.  Uorriton. 


SEAFARERS. 

The  traders  that  hail  from  the  Clyde, 

And  the  whalers  that  sail  from  Dundee, 

Put  forth  in  their  season  on  top  of  the  tide 
To  gather  the  grist  of  the  sea. 

To  ply  In  the  lanes  of  the  sea. 

By  fairway  and  channel  and  sound. 

By  shoal  and  deep  water  they  go. 

Guessing  the  course  by  tbe  feel  of  the  ground. 

Or  chasing  the  drift  of  the  floe,— 

Nor’-west,  In  the  track  of  the  floe. 

And  we  steer  them  to  harbor  afar. 

At  hazard  we  win  them  abroad. 

Where  the  coral  is  furrowed  by  keels  on  the  bar. 
And  the  sea-floor  is  swept  by  the  Lord, 

The  anchorage  dredged  by  the  Lord. 

To  tbe  placid,  palm-skirted  bayou. 

To  coasts  that  are  drear  and  forlorn. 

We  follow  the  courses  the  admirals  drew 
In  the  days  when  they  doubled  the  Horn, 

When  Drake  lost  a  month  off  the  Horn. 

And  what  of  the  cargo  ye  bring 
For  the  venture  ye  bore  overseas? 

What  of  the  treasure  ye  put  forth  to  wring 
From  the  chances  of  billow  and  breeze. 

In  spite  of  the  billow  and  breeze? 

Oh,  we  carry  the  keys  of  the  earth. 

And  the  password  of  Empire  we  bear! 
Wherever  the  beaches  held  promise  of  worth 
We  'stablished  your  sovereignty  there. 

We  planted  your  flag  over  there. 

And  the  guerdon  for  blood  ye  have  ^ed? 

The  glory  that  haloes  your  name? 

Oh,  a  grave  where  the  dlpsy  is  dim  overhead. 
And  the  aftermath  tribute  of  fame, 

A  chip  from  the  flotsam  of  fame. 


Tbe  Spectator. 
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THE  MAKING  AND  READING  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

We  all  of  us  spend  much  time  in  the  carriage,  or  tranicar,  they  are  always> 


reading  of  newspapers,  and  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  army  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  engaged  in  some  fashion  or  other  in 
their  manufacture.  Children  have  been 
occasionally  taught  in  painfully  well- 
educated  families  to  realize  how  many 
countries  have  been  ransacked,  and 
how  many  people  have  been  set  at 
work  to  furnish  forth  the  breakfast 
table  around  which  they  are  sitting. 
We  may  muse  for  a  moment  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way  over  the  scattered  mortals 
that  have  been  at  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  within  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours  to  fill  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper  which  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  may  be  surveying  at  the  same 
breakfast  table.  It  is  more  to  my  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  to  endeavor  to  realize  how 
much  time  the  consumer  spends  over 
the  product  of  this  associated  industry, 
and  how  deeply  It  eats  into  his  life 
and  shapes  his  activities.  The  morn¬ 
ing  paper  comes  with  the  morning 
breakfast  of  all  who  have  not  to  hurry 
off  to  their  toil  as  soon  as  the  day  be¬ 
gins,  and  a  workman  whose  leisure 
comes  in  the  evening  makes  his  even¬ 
ing  paper  part  of  the  solace  of  the 
hour.  Almost  everybody  at  some  time 
or  other  receives  in  the  course  of  the 
day  some  account  of  the  movement  of 
the  world  outside  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  coupled  with  some  doses  of 
instruction  as  to  the  way  he  should 
view  what  is  going  on.  Sober  folk  go 
so  far.  As  for  the  intemperate,  the 
taste  may  grow  on  them  until,  if  their 
means  afford  It  (or,  perhaps,  don’t  af¬ 
ford  It),  they  seem  to  be  reading  news¬ 
papers  all  day  long.  Morning  papers, 
evening  papers,  mid-week  papers,  week¬ 
end  papers,  magazines,  containing 
newspaper  articles  a  little  prolonged, 
at  home,  in  the  club,  in  the  railway 


reading  or  talking  of  what  they  have 
just  read.  Such  men’s  lives  get  news- 
paperized,  and  if  these  are  examples  of 
excess,  no  one  escapes  a  little  satura¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  have 
sought  to  deliver  themselves  from  a 
habit  leading  to  possible  thraldom,  and 
have  thought  they  could  find  protection 
in  total  abstinence.  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  found  some  refuge  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  valuing,  as  he  said,  life  and  time 
which  is  the  essence  of  life;  but  his 
greatest  admirers,  of  whom  I  claim  to 
be  one,  must  admit  that  his  example  is 
really  a  warning.  The  later  years  of 
his  life  tell  a  sad  story  of  slowly  steril¬ 
izing  forces,  which  must  indeed  in  any 
case  have  waned  with  passing  time, 
but  which  had  lost  freshness,  elasticity 
and  vital  use  sooner  than  they  should 
have  done,  through  his  isolation.  Total 
abstinence  from  newspapers  means  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  movement  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  pardoned  as  a  per< 
sonal  weakness,  but  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  a  rule  of  life.  I  will  not 
even  speak  of  newspapers  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  They  can  become  an  evil, 
and  often  are  so,  but  the  reading  of 
newspapers  is  a  proper  part  of  the  life 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  we  are 
to  safeguard  ourselves  and  our  succes¬ 
sors  against  the  danger  of  Its  becoming 
too  large  a  part  of  life  as  the  century 
goes  by,  we  must  find  our  defence  in 
a  discovery  of  the  right  limits  of  news¬ 
paper  reading,  not  in  dispensing  with 
it  altogether.  We  are  all  of  us  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another.  We  feel  sym¬ 
pathies  and  antipathies.  We  meet 
with  helps  and  hindrances.  If  we 
would  go  forward  as  rational  and  re¬ 
sponsible  beings  we  must  be  zealous 
for  accurate  information,  and  open  to 
all  counsel  that  is  honest,  provided 
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only  that  we  remember  that  our  course 
is  finally  our  own,  and  that  we  must  re¬ 
serve  time  and  freedom  to  test  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  by  the  best  stand¬ 
ards  at  our  command. 

The  newspaper  exists,  and  if  it  did 
not  exist  would  have  to  be  created. 
But  what  is  a  newspaper?  As  Charles 
Lamb,  whilst  avowing  a  catholic  taste 
in  books,  protested  there  were  books 
which  were  not  books,  so,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  there  newspapers  which 
are  not  newspapers.  The  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  List  comes  out  daily  in  more 
tlian  one  edition,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  read  it  with  knowledge  and  in¬ 
telligence  can  trace  in  it  the  stories  of 
nations,  the  growth  of  industries,  the 
shifting  of  fortunes  and  the  healthful 
or  perturbed  pulse  of  financial  life.  But 
the  Stock  Exchange  List  is  scarcely  a 
newspaper.  It  is  full  of  news.  But 
its  records  are  hieroglyphs  to  which 
many,  perhaps  most,  have  not  the  key. 
.V  swarm  of  papers  entirely  devoted  to 
particular  trades  or  professions,  such 
ns  the  Engineer  or  the  Lancet,  may 
similarly  be  set  aside.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  something  which  is 
general  to  all  who  can  read,  and  at 
least  as  wide  in  the  range  of  its  infor¬ 
mation  and  discussion  as  the  interests 
of  an  educated  citizen.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  Intermediate  class,  appealing 
to  special  professions  from  the  point  of 
view  whence  they  collect  facts  and  di¬ 
rect  speculation,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  the  title  of  newspapers,  and  even 
comprise  newspapers  of  distinction. 
The  clergyman  likes  to  be  in  the  world 
and  out  of  it.  He  wants  a  newspaper 
telling  him  all  the  news  of  his  church, 
and  yet  giving  him  a  vision  of  external 
things,  and  many  newspapers  are  of¬ 
fered  to  meet  his  wants.  The  man  of 
business,  in  like  fashion,  is  supplied 
with  a  newspaper  discussing  business 
and  commerce,  and  also  the  back¬ 
ground  In  the  front  of  which  business 
and  commerce  seem  to  move.  To  news¬ 


papers  like  these  we  may  take  off  our 
hats  and  pass  by.  Our  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies  something  for  all  and  pays  special 
devotion  to  none.  It  is,  or  should  be, 
as  broad-based  as  the  life  of  the  nation 
in  whose  language  it  is  written.  What¬ 
ever  men  do  is  recorded  and  comment¬ 
ed  upon.  One  of  the  greatest  dlflacul- 
ties  its  makers  have  to  overcome  is 
the  due  allotment  of  the  space  at  their 
command  to  the  different  aspects  of 
the  life  they  chronicle.  No  single  read¬ 
er,  probably,  is  satisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  that  is  made,  but  the  edi¬ 
tor  may  be  justified  by  complaints  that 
answer  one  another.  I  find  too  much 
sport,  another  finds  too  much  politics,  a 
third  complains  of  the  neglect  of  litera¬ 
ture,  a  fourth  wants  more  science, 
while  a  fifth  demands  a  completer  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  course  of  trade.  Very  eager 
students  of  special  branches  must  look 
to  subsidiary  journals  for  the  ampler 
stores  they  desire.  The  general  news¬ 
paper  fulfils  its  purpose  if  the  ordinary 
reader  finds  something  on  his  own  sub¬ 
ject,  and  as  much  as  he  can  digest  on 
every  other, 

I  have  spoken  of  records  of  facts  and 
of  comments  thereon.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  a  con¬ 
ception  of  an  ideal  newspaper  which 
should  only  record  facts  and  leave  the 
reader  to  deduce  his  own  comments.  It 
was  a  pretty  fancy  which  may  be  re¬ 
alized  when  Collectivism  has  so  far 
mastered  the  organization  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  as  to  give  us  a  national 
new’spaper,  but  It  may  be  feared 
that  even  then  there  may  be  diflSculties, 
unless  we  shall  have  come  to  be  all  of 
one  mind.  Any  one  who  tries  to  get 
a  record  of  the  same  fact  from  a  dozen 
different  witnesses  soon  realizes  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  fair  record  from 
any  single  observer.  The  eye  sees  with 
a  comment  and  the  tongue  does  not 
take  it  away  when  it  speaks.  Then 
again,  the  selection  of  facts  is  made 
with  a  bias,  and  the  very  arrangement 
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of  the  facts  selected  may  involve  an 
opinion.  The  record  of  telegraphic 
news,  which  may  be  supplied  by  a 
dozen  different  agencies,  gets  passed 
into  the  mind  of  a  reader  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  headlines  inviting  atten¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  comments, 
but  as  we  shall  see,  every  reader  may 
be  trained  to  free  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  their  power,  and  no 
doubt  much  may  be  done  by  the  simple 
practice  of  never  reading  leading  arti¬ 
cles.  Old  newspaper  bands  have  been 
known  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  passing 
them  by,  having  perhaps  some  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  Tennyson’s  Northern 
Farmer,  who  was  quite  satisfled  that 
the  parson  said  “whot  ’a  owt  to  ’a 
said”  and  “coomed  awafty.”  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  newest  Journalism 
seems  also  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
reduction  of  comment,  except  such  as 
is  involved  in  what  would  be  called  the 
italicizing  of  news.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  And  much  satisfaction  in  a  change 
which,  by  lessening  the  formal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  comment  conveyed,  threat¬ 
ens  only  to  produce  a  more  hasty  judg¬ 
ment.  Comment  is  practically  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  best 
services  a  newspaper  can  render  Its 
readers,  so  long  as  we  have  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  sincerity  in  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  of  intelligence  In  its  recep¬ 
tion. 

British  newspapers  contain  news 
and  discussion,  and  give  at  least  more 
space  to  the  former,  though  there  have 
been  brilliant  exceptions  where  discus¬ 
sion  was  most  prominent,  or  even  took 
exclusive  possession.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  had  a  long  succession 
of  Journals  in  which  the  views  and 
opinions  of  particular  persons  form 
the  principal  part,  and  the  news  is 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  comment  Recently  attempts 
have  been  made  to  present  a  wider  col¬ 
lection  of  news;  and  the  Temps  has, 
in  this  way,  become  an  admirable 


newspaper  without  sacrificing  the 
weight  of  its  political  Judgments.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  Journals  of 
Paris  maintain  their  old  traditions,  and 
Frenchmen  themselves  read  them  to 
find  out  what  this  or  that  man  is  say¬ 
ing  about  politics,  music,  the  drama, 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts.  There  have 
often  been  newspapers  practically  sus¬ 
tained  by  one  man.  M.  de  Girardin,  for 
example,  in  the  quality  of  versatility 
the  prince  of  Journalists,  would  thus 
start  a  paper,  make  it  a  success,  part 
with  it  to  some  one  else,  and  after  a 
time  start  another,  to  repeat  the  same 
experience.  A  sumptuous  mansion  in 
the  Champs  £lys6es  illustrated  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  it  is  reported  that  Lord 
Houghton,  visiting  him  there  in  the 
company  of  a  well-known  London  edi¬ 
tor,  whispered  to  the  latter:  “This  isn’t 
much  like  Sergeant’s  Inn.” 

In  the  present  generation  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  a  writer  of  a  far  different  meas¬ 
ure  of  coherency,  follows  a  similar  ca¬ 
reer.  For  months  he  carried  on  L’Au- 
rore  almost  single-handed,  putting 
forth,  day  by  day,  some  new  aspect  of 
the  “Affaire;”  and  he  is  now  commenc¬ 
ing,  or  has  commenced,  another  one- 
man  Journal  in  Le  Bloc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Dgbats  has  maintained  a 
great  succession  of  serious  men,  of 
whom  the  unhappy  Provost  Paradol 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  type,  and  Le 
Figaro  has  been  a  theatre  of  mockery 
and  raillery  in  which,  not  to  speak  of 
living  men,  M.  de  Villemessant  and  M. 
Albert  Wolff  took  leading  parts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  wonderful  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  this  paper  was  given  in 
the  late  sixties,  when  a  number  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  short  announcement  that 
It  bad  been  sold  to  an  association  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  and  the  astonished 
world  found  its  columns  filled  with 
pseudographs  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
most  uncompromising  compeers.  Fancy 
the  Times  appearing  one  morning  with 
its  columns  filled  with  articles  purport- 
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ing  to  be  written  by  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  Laboucbere,  Mr.  John  Burns  and 
Mr.  John  Dillon.  “Lisez  le  Figaro,”  as 
a  Parisian  once  said  to  me,  “et  tous 
serez  le  plus  boulevard^  possible,”  and 
it  must  be  owned  this  escapade  would 
not  have  been  possible  away  from  the 
boulevards.  I  have  spoken  of 
one  or  two  English  papers  which 
were  exclusively  or  mainly  pa¬ 
pers  of  comment.  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  forty  years  since  was  wholly 
made  up  of  articles  and  reviews,  and 
it  is  understood  that  among  frequent 
and  habitual  contributors  were  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Sir  Fitz- 
James  Stephen,  the  late  Lord  Bowen, 
Mr.  Morley  and  many  others  scarcely 
less  known. 

Some  of  the  same  writers  clustered 
round  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  some  thir¬ 
ty  years  since,  while  Mr.  Greg  also  was 
a  frequent  writer  of  letters  if  not  of 
articles.  All  these  men  of  distinction 
were,  however,  anonymous  contribu¬ 
tors  save  when  Mr.  Greg  wrote  letters 
and  put  his  name  to  them,  whilst  the 
Frenchmen  whom  I  have  named  habit¬ 
ually  subscribed  their  articles,  and 
their  journals  were  sought  after  for 
the  sake  of  their  personal  judgments. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  which 
of  the  two  methods  is  to  be  preferred, 
having  regard  to  the  functions  which 
newspapers  serve?  I  lay  down  no  ab¬ 
solute  rule  of  preference;  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  persuaded  that,  brilliant 
and  useful  as  the  articles  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  were,  they  would  have  been  even 
more  brilliant,  and  certainly  more  use¬ 
ful,  if  signed.  An  occasional  gibe 
would  have  had  to  be  sacrificed,  but 
so  would  many  an  occasional  pettiness. 
The  Saturday  would  have  kept  its  best 
qualities  and  could  have  been  pruned 
of  those  which  made  Thackeray  call 
it  The  Superfine  Review,  and  Mr. 
Bright  The  Saturday  Reviler.  Anon¬ 
ymity  does  indeed  permit  honest  judg¬ 


ment,  plainly  expressed,  without  the 
necessity  of  personal  discomfort.  A 
man  may  allow  himself  to  be  censured 
by  an  anonymous  writer  whom  he  per¬ 
fectly  well  knows,  without  a  conse¬ 
quent  breach  of  all  social  relations;  but 
if  the  writer’s  name  were  appended  to 
his  criticism  ruptures  might  easily  be¬ 
come  inevitable.  This  is  the  one  solid 
reason  I  know  in  support  of  anonym¬ 
ity.  Many  others  may,  indeed,  he  ad¬ 
duced  of  minor  degrees  of  value  which 
I  do  not  stop  to  notice.  The  people  of 
this  generation  have  seen  anonymity 
largely  disappear  from  magazines  and 
reviews.  The  Nineteenth  (or  Twenti¬ 
eth?)  Century  will  have  nothing  un¬ 
signed.  The  Fortnightly  and  The  Con¬ 
temporary  are  scarcely  less  strict,  while 
the  venerable  Blackwood  freely  names 
the  authors  of  many  articles.  The 
newest  aspirant  to  public  favor  has, 
indeed,  a  small  number  of  what  are 
called  editorials,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
contributions  are  acknowledged.  See¬ 
ing  the  great  change  that  has  thus 
been  affected  in  magazines,  we  may 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  English  news¬ 
paper  will  never  abandon  its  tradition¬ 
al  anonymity.  There  are,  indeed, 
traces  that  it  is  breaking  down,  and  if 
a  Mr.  Cook  of  to-day  could  gather  a 
new  band  of  Saturday  Reviewers  about 
him  paralleling  the  heroes  of  the  six¬ 
ties,  his  articles  would  very  likely  be 
furnished  with  signatures. 

One  great  advantage  of  signed  arti¬ 
cles  would  be  quickly  appreciated  by 
readers.  We  should  know  what  to 
read  and  what  to  avoid.  Particular 
names  would  give  us  trustworthy 
promise  of  something  real,  and  if  the 
producer  of  “padding”  survived,  we 
should  pass  over  his  column.  One  way 
or  other,  we  should  escape  the  miser¬ 
able  feeling  that  comes  over  one  after 
skimming  over  two-thirds  of  an  article 
that  it  is  mere  repetition  of  what  we 
had  had  before.  It  tnay  be  retorted 
that  the  editors  of  some  magazines 
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appear  to  be  under  a  temptation  to  live  What  I  have  been  picturing  In  fancy, 


on  names  alone,  but  there  is  little  par¬ 
allelism  between  the  casual  contribu¬ 
tors  to  a  magazine  and  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper.  At  the  same  time  a  signed 
article,  being  more  personal,  might 
easily  be  granted  greater  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion  than  is  possible  in  an  ordinary 
editorial,  and  the  relations  between  an 
editor  and  his  contributors  would  come 
to  be  modified  to  their  ultimate  mutual 
satisfaction. 

The  editorship  of  a  big  daily  paper 
is  a  post  that  can  never  be  lightly  filled 
by  a  man  standing  upon  one  leg,  but 
it  has  its  humorous,  and  even  its  poeti¬ 
cal,  aspect.  The  profuse  use  of  the 
electric  telegraph  has  intensified  its 
character.  .  With  an  easy  stretch  of 
fancy  we  can  see  a  man  in  a  sacred 
room  of  a  sacred  building,  receiving 
messages  clicked  out  to  him  through 
the  waning  hours  of  the  day,  all  of 
which  are  sorted  out,  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected,  given  their  proper  space  and 
position,  subjected  to  analysis,  expla¬ 
nation  and  comment,  and  finally  mar¬ 
shalled  as  a  record  of  the  w’orld’s  day’s 
history,  duly  furnished  forth  with  gar¬ 
nishes  of  philosophy  and  morality.  If 
we  think  how  much  is  received  and 
how  much  is  discarded,  what  pictures 
are  made  up  and  what  sermons  are 
preached,  and  within  what  narrow  lim¬ 
its  of  time  all  these  marvels  are  trans¬ 
acted,  the  “ten  minutes’’  bills,  about 
which  politicians  sometimes  talk,  ap¬ 
pear  insignificant,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  editors  keep  their  heads  and  their 
moderation.  There  is,  of  course,  an  as¬ 
sistant  hierarchy  serving  them  in  their 
toil.  Special  men  or  women  look  after 
special  departments  of  the  world’s 
movement,  assiduously  recording  them 
up  to  date,  and  necessarily  mixing  up 
something  of  their  own  personality  in 
the  product,  but  these  excellent  fellow- 
workers  are  but  acolytes,  and  the  great 
thaumaturglst  watches,  if  he  does  not 
work  the  “looms  of  time.” 


perhaps  a  little  distant  from  fact,  and 
liable  to  loss  in  translation,  is  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  journal,  so  lifted  up  in  its 
oversight  as  to  be  without  parts,  pas¬ 
sions  or  prejudices.  All  journals  arc 
not  such.  There  are  the  newspapers  of 
party  and  of  narrower,  even  of  person¬ 
al  and  pecuniary  interests.  As  for  par¬ 
ty  papers,  no  one  can  condemn  them 
who  is  not  prepared  to  condemn  party 
itself.  As  long  as  party  means  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  persons  of  common  princi¬ 
ples,  common  creed  and  common  aims, 
it  is  a  right  and  fitting  application  of 
their  energies  to  organize  and  conduct 
a  newspaper  to  present  to  the  world 
their  views  of  what  is  passing,  and 
their  reasons  for  trying  to  mould  its 
progress  in  the  shape  they  approve.  The 
danger  is  in  the  temptation  to  see  only 
one  side  of  current  events,  and  to  neg¬ 
lect,  or  even  to  misrepresent,  argu¬ 
ments  that  do  not  fit  in  with  precon¬ 
ceived  theories,  and,  if  it  is  not  antici¬ 
pating  what  I  have  to  say  further  on, 
readers  who  desire  to  see  things  truly 
and  to  act  rightly,  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  being  led  astray  by 
twists  of  judgment,  which  are  honest 
enough  in  their  inception.  Stress  must, 
however,  be  laid  upon  the  word  honest. 
The  plea  that  Is  sometimes  advanced 
that  a  man  who  writes  in  a  party  paper 
without  belonging  to  a  party,  and  puts 
forward  the  best  arguments  he  can  in 
support  of  action  he  would  personally 
reject  is  entitled  to  the  same  latitude 
as  an  advocate  who  pleads  the  cause 
of  any  client  in  the  law  court,  appears 
to  me  to  be  radically  faulty.  It  may 
not  be  often  advanced,  and  may  not  bo 
often  wanted— newspaper  writers  natu¬ 
rally  gravitate  to  the  side  with  which 
they  are  in  agreement— but  as  it  is 
sometimes  beard,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  advocate  is  a  recognized 
person— we  may  almost  say  a  public 
oflicial — discharging  without  conceal¬ 
ment,  a  perfectly  well  understood  fun.- 
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tion  under  conditions  and  safeguards 
formulated  by  long  experience  and 
maintained  by  watchful  assessors, 
whilst  the  article-writer  plays  his  part 
in  secret,  and  his  work  is  put  before 
the  world  with  a  pretence  of  convic¬ 
tion. 

I  fall  back  from  this  question  to  the 
other,  and  perhaps  rarer,  type  of  news- 
poper,  claiming  to  be  independent, 
which  may  for  a  time  support  a  partic¬ 
ular  party,  but  is  not  of  it,  and 
which,  the  work  of  the  hour  being  per¬ 
formed,  may  be  found  to-morrow  in 
some  fresh  connection,  strongly  oppos¬ 
ing  those  it  supported  yesterday.  I 
may  hazard,  in  passing,  the  suggestion 
that  all  papers  which  have  attained 
distinction,  and  have  made  names  for 
themselves  in  the  world,  have  been 
built  up  in  this  spirit  of  independence, 
though  their  influence  and  authority 
may  survive  after  the  spirit  has  be¬ 
come  almost  Imperceptible.  Trace  the 
story  of  any  great  paper,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  Colonies,  in  France  cfr 
the  United  States,  in  Central  Europe  or 
even  in  Russia,  and  you  will  And  its 
success  associated  with  the  name  of 
some  one  man  whose  energy  permeated 
ail  the  departments,  ana  manifested 
itself  in  political  independence  as  much 
as  in  prompt  commercial  management. 
If  this  assertion  is  found  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  true,  it  should  encourage  the 
independent  newspaper,  that  is  to  say, 
the  newspaper  that  no  political  leader 
or  party  can  claim  to  appropriate.  Like 
all  other  institutions,  such  a  Journal 
has  its  honorable  and  its  degraded 
manifestations.  The  test  is  whether 
its  conductors  try  to  put  before  the 
world  what  the  more  honest  and  sensi¬ 
ble  folk  would  naturally  see  or  think, 
or  whether  their  aim  is  simply  to  catch 
the  largest  babble  of  the  largest  num- 
i)er  at  the  moment,  drowning  the  quiet¬ 
er  voices  with  the  hubbub  of  the 
streets.  The  man  who  starts  by  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  first  can  easily  degenerate 
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into  catching  at  the  second.  Carlyle 
has  left  us  a  living  picture  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Captain  Sterling,  collecting 
and  condensing,  day  by  day,  the  best 
current  Judgment  of  the  world  on  the 
topics  of  the  hour.  Whilst  attribut¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Whirlwind,  as  he  called 
him,  only  two  fixed  principles,  and 
these  at  bottom  but  one,  belief  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  disbelief  in 
O’Connell— principles  which  Carlyle, 
by  the  way,  shared  with  his  subject— he 
proclaims  him  a  true  man,  working 
towards  the  right,  and  as  we  read  we 
feel  the  Justice  of  the  description. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  value 
in  the  “two  principles  which  were  at 
bottom  one.”  The  Thunderer  of  the 
Times  had  an  eye  for  a  man  and  his 
purposes,  and,  whilst  possessed  of  no 
gift  taking  him  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
world,  was  able  to  see  pretty  well  into 
what  the  world  wanted  to  do,  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  way.  He  had  not  the  function 
of  a  prophet,  but  all  the  same  he  did 
honest  and  good  service.  The  accident 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Carlyle, 
through  his  son’s  deeper  intimacy  with 
the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  has  brought  him 
out  of  the  world  of  anonymous  shad¬ 
ows  and  made  him  live  before  us,  and 
in  the  light  of  his  example  the  practice 
and  worth  of  a  newspaper  may  be 
Judged.  It  would  be  foolish  to  set  the 
person  of  the  piece  too  high.  It  would 
be  easy  to  set  him  too  low.  'The  high¬ 
est  genius  could  not  fill  the  part,  and 
its  endless  iteration  would  soon  make 
it  wearisome  to  most.  I  have  heard  a 
tradition  of  an  editor  of  the  days  of 
Sterling  who  used  to  say  when  Tues¬ 
day  night  closed:  “Thank  God  there’a 

the  half  of  another  -  week  over;’' 

whilst  the  story  runs  of  another  man 
of  parts  of  the  same  generation,  the 
editor  of  a  paper  which  has  itself  since 
disappeared,  that  he  showed  his  hu¬ 
manity  by  getting  drunk  every  Satur¬ 
day  night  as  a  bricklayer  might  after 
the  labor  of  a  week.  I  hesitate  to  tell 
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the  tale  of  an  acquaintance  of  my  own, 
who  startled  me  one  day  by  saying  he 
bad  written  an  epitaph  on  himself:— 

Here  lies  John  Smith,  who  died - 

day  of - .  He  was  for  many  years 

a  writer  of  leading  articles  in  the 
jBonlaiu 

“Nothing  remarkable  in  that,”  I  said. 
“No,”  he  replied;  “but  I  have  got  my 
text  also: — ‘And  he  went  and  Joined 
himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country 
who  sent  him  into  the  fields  to  feed 
swine.*  ” 

The  emphasis  of  the  last  words  did 
not  allow  me  a  reply  at  the  time.  But 
what  I  ought  to  have  said — and  I  re¬ 
call  the  incident  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  it— is  that  feeding  swine,  if  not 
the  highest,  is  not  a  dishonorable  em¬ 
ployment,  provided  you  take  your  herd 
to  the  best  available  pastures,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  trespassing  and  uproot¬ 
ing  the  crops  of  your  neighbors.  There 
is  clean  living  and  foul  living  in  all 
ocupations,  and,  having  known  some¬ 
thing  of  both  worlds,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  it  is  as  easy  and  as  common  to  be 
honest  in  Fleet-street  as  it  is  at  West¬ 
minster.  An  editor  of  a  great  paper 
gets  as  near  the  expression  of  his  inner¬ 
most  thought  as  the  leader  of  a  great 
party,  and  the  obligations  of  partner¬ 
ship  are  perhaps  severer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  they  are  in  newspa¬ 
per  columns.  In  both  spheres  there  are 
occasions  when  a  man  is  tried,  and  in 
both  he  should  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  penalties  of  trial.  A  contributor 
may  find  himself  diverging  from  his 
editor.  The  editor  may  find  himself 
diverging  from  the  views  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  proprietor.  No  one  of  the  three 
classes  can  be  assumed  to  be  always 
right  On  the  whole,  the  world  of 
newspapers  probably  illustrates  the 
far-reaching  truth  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  Swedish  Chancellor:  “My  son,  the 
longer  you  Hve  the  more  you  will  be 
convinced  with  how  little  wisdom  the 


world  is  governed.”  When  we  find  edi¬ 
tors  or  contributors  renouncing  their 
positions  and  going  out  into  the  cold, 
we  may  and  must  approve  the  honesty 
and  self-sacrifice,  even  if  we  think  it 
inspired  by  an  error;  but  we  are  not 
Justified  in  condemning  the  unyielding 
associate  between  whom  and  his  fel¬ 
low-workers  an  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ence  has  arisen  inducing  the  sacrifice. 
“Property  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its 
duties,”  is  quite  as  true  as  the  more 
current  inverted  phrase. 

The  newspaper  is  made  to  be  read, 
and  perhaps  there  is  as  much  art  in 
the  reading  of  newspapers  as  in  the 
making  of  them.  It  is  elementary  that 
every  one  should  try  to  master  the 
arrangement  of  the  newspaper  be  ha¬ 
bitually  reads,  and  most  newspapers 
are  generally  arranged  upon  some  defi¬ 
nite  plan,  though  now  and  then  the 
manager  seems  to  be  bent  on  bewilder¬ 
ing  his  customers  by  putting  all  things 
out  of  order,  perhaps  on  the  plea  that 
every  subject  should  sometimes  have 
a  foremost  space.  Knowledge  of  the 
plans  of  different  papers  saves  endless 
time  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  to  refer  to  them,  and  in  this  ' 
connection  I  may  recall  the  memory  of  ‘ 
a  man  never  personally  known  to  me, 
whose  peculiar  gift  I  beard  described  I 
many  years  since  by  no  less  a  person  p 
than  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr. 
Faimey,  as  I  will  call  him,  began  life  j 
as  an  Irish  national  schoolmaster,  then 
he  became  an  Irish  policeman,  then  [ 
sub-editor,  then  a  hanger-on  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  in  which  period  ! 
he  appeared  in  a  police-court  in  an-  i 
other  capacity  than  that  of  policeman.  ; 
Then  he  went  to  the  United  States  as 
an  Irish  patriot,  and  finally  died  much  j 
honored  in  this  character.  The  dis-  li 
tinction  recorded  by  Lord  Russell  be¬ 
longed  to  the  middle  period,  when  ^ 
Faimey  had  an  unrivalled  gift  as  sub¬ 
editor  in  detecting  any  scrap  of  Intelli- 
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geDce  of  any  particular  value  in  the  what  fastidious  testimony:— “If  the 
file  of  newspapers  thrown  to  him  for  Whirlpool  depended  upon  me,  it  would 
examination.  He  had  the  nose  of  a  never  have  circulated  for  a  month.  I 
hound,  or  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  or  some  don’t  think  I  ever  bought  a  copy  even 
gift  combining  both;  so  that  paper  af-  when  travelling,  when  one  ventures  on 
ter  paper  was  examined  and  tossed  experiments,  and  if  my  fingers  have 

aside,  and  the  bit  of  special  value  come  across  It  In  turning  over  a  con- 

which  any  one  might  contain  was  de-  fused  heap  on  a  club  table,  I  have  bad 
tected  as  It  passed.  Such  a  faculty,  an  uncomfortable  sensation  as  of  pbysi- 
like  all  great  faculties,  was  doubtless  cal  dirt.’’  This  is  perhaps  a  little  over- 
inborn,  but  an  inferior  gift  could  prob-  strained,  but  the  substantial  question 
ably  be  improved  by  training.  is  what  do  we  want  in  a  paper.  If  a 

From  this  almost  mechanical  art,  de-  man  desires  only  to  have  his  own  views 
veloped  perhaps  by  a  few,  we  may  pass  confirmed,  to  have  a  selection  of  facts 
to  what  is  more  important— the  temper  made  for  him  fitting  into  his  pro¬ 
of  moral  and  intellectual  criticism,  possessions,  and  to  be  furnished  with 

which  should  be  cultivated  by  the  arguments  which  lend  no  suspicion  to 
many.  A  newspaper  is  made  to  be  there  being  another  side,  he  will  easily 
read,  and  the  maker  consults  the  taste  get  what  he  wishes.  Few  have  the 
of  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  taste  courage  to  avow  that  this  is  all  they 
of  readers  is  in  turn  acted  upon  by  the  want.  Most  people  have  a  notion  that 
food  they  receive,  as  we  know  the  there  is  an  accurate  and  inaccurate 
bodily  frame  adapts  Itself  to  its  nour-  way  of  seeing  things,  and  a  right  and 
ishment,  so  that  poisons  can,  with  due  wrong  way  of  acting,  and  those  who 
preparation,  be  taken  with  impunity,  want  to  find  out  what  is  accurate,  and 
Yet  in  this  interchange  of  action  and  to  hold  right  opinions,  cannot  have  bet- 
reaction  the  main  factor  is  probably  ter  practical  advice  than  frequently 
the  taste  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  true  to  read  some  reasonable  newspaper  in 
that  each  nation  gets  the  newspaper  opposition  to  their  own  party.  There 
it  deserves.  This  Is  but  an  illustration  is  doubtless  great  virtue  in  the  word 
of  the  doctrine  so  comfortable  to  those  reasonable;  but  the  restriction  involved 
who  have  prospered,  that  in  the  long  in  the  epithet  is  just,  and  any  man 
run  every  man  gets  his  deserts.  Heroes  who  keeps  his  intellect  alive  will  not 
and  martyrs  apart,  and  speaking  only  let  himself  be  betrayed  into  thinking 
of  the  ordinary  mass  of  ordinary  mor-  that  all  newspapers  are  unreasonable 
tals,  I  do  not  dissent  from  this  great  whose  views  differ  from  his  own.  If 
theorem,  and  am  disposed  to  echo  the  we  cannot  enjoy  the  advantage  of  fre- 
statement  that  the  people  who  cry  out  quently  reading  an  opposition  paper, 
they  don’t  get  enough,  whether  they  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing  in 
are  “splendid  paupers’’  or  needy  cu-  bringing  a  spirit  of  critical  inquiry  to 
rates,  or  clamorous  wage  receivers,  the  newspaper  of  our  own  side.  After 
might  all  be  indicted  as  endeavoring  to  all,  every  newspaper  is  a  human  prod- 
obtain  money  on  false  pretences.  Pass-  uct,  and  must  needs  bear  traces  of  its 
ing  from  this  general  proposition,  it  is  origin.  We  need  raise  no  accusations 
idle  to  complain  that  newspapers  are  of  wilful  falsehood.  It  is  enough  that 
not  different  from  what  we  make  them,  every  man  makes  a  selection  of  such 
A  business  people  will  have  business  facts  as  he  thinks  important,  and  gives 
papers.  Rowdy  readers  will  get  “Row-  them  the  color  be  is  prono  to  see,  and 
dy  Journals.’’.,  A  vulgar  nation  must  wbra  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  which 
have  a  vulgar  press.  T<^  quote  some-  is  not  far  from  any  one  of-  us,  seizes  a 
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man,  a  natural  selection  easily  becomes 
a  falsehood,  and  its  color  an  outrage. 
As  a  reader  must  be  on  guard  against 
himself  and  against  his  friends,  always 
supposing  he  wants  to  see  and  act  Just¬ 
ly,  so  must  he  question,  in  the  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  human 
nature,  the  stories  and  the  reasonings 
supplied  for  his  consumption,  and  not 
unfrequently  put  them  aside  as  worse 
than  worthless.  Testimony  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  claim  to  credit  but  we  often  have 
to  set  against  the  weight  one  man  is 
bound  to  give  to  another  man’s  state¬ 
ment  the  improbability  or  incredibility 
of  the  thing  stated.  One  cause  of  distor¬ 
tion,  though  not  of  direct  falsehood, 
is  common  to  all  newspapers.  Appear¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  day  after  day,  with  lit¬ 
tle  alteration  in  size  or  style,  there  is 
an  irresistible  temptation  on  the  part 
of  their  makers  to  magnify  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  immediate  hour,  and  to 
forget  its  relation  to  the  past  and  the 
future  between  which  it  stands  as  a 
point  of  small  inherent  value.  To  be 
carried  away  by  the  transaction  of  the 
moment  which  will  appear  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  a  particle  in  the  stream  of 
events,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Journal¬ 
ists  and  of  too  eager  readers.  Another 
refiectlon  must  be  added.  Every  news¬ 
paper  is  a  big  machine,  employing,  as 
we  have  said,  many  co-operative  agen¬ 
cies.  Each  probably  has  some  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  the  character  impressed 
at  headquarters  passes  as  a  wave 
throughout  all  ramifying  agencies,  and 
affects  the  communications  transmitted 
in  return.  Orders  are  not  given  that 
news  and  comment  of  a  special  charac¬ 
ter  shall  be  sent,  but  they  are  quite 
naturally  picked  up  and  excogitated 
under  the  Infiuence  of  the  spirit  which 
dominates  the  machine.  Then  the 
truth  must  be  remembered  which  is 
broadly  illustrated  in  the  game  of 
“Russian  Scandal,”  that  evidence 
passed  from  person  to  person  is  affect¬ 
ed  at  each  turn  by  giver  and  receiver. 


so  that  quite  unconsciously  the  last 
interpretation  presents  some  contrast 
to  the  first  statement. 

There  are,  of  course,  at  the  command 
of  every  newspaper  news  agencies,  in¬ 
dependent  of  itself,  which  might  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  likely  to  correct  the  bias 
of  its  own  correspondents,  but  every 
newspaper  must  needs  prefer  what  its 
special  agents  send  it,  throwing  other 
messages  into  the  background;  and, 
moreover,  however  independent  news 
agencies  may  be,  they,  too,  have  to  be 
served  by  fallible  mortals,  who  may  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  but 
who  go  forth  to  the  distance  and  the 
dark,  and  are  not  easily  checked  in 
their  irresponsible  action.  These  re- 
fiections  might  perhaps  be  summed  up 
in  one  aphorism:  Always  remember 
that  your  impersonal  paper  is  at  bot¬ 
tom  the  product  of  a  limited  number 
of  persons,  perhaps  inspired  by  one 
spirit,  and  treat  the  paper  and  what  it 
says  as  you  would  treat  the  work  of 
so  many  persons  of  your  own  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Cobbett,  who  was  really  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  newspaper 
men,  in  his  strength  and  his  weakness, 
his  sturdy  common-sense  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  ignorance  and  of  his  preju¬ 
dices,  used  to  say  that  be  should  like 
the  people  of  London  to  see  the  editors 
of  their  papers  marshalled  in  a  row  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  he  wondered  what 
would  be  thought  of  these  guides  of 
the  nation  when  their  persons  were 
thus  realized.  Every  one  of  us  c.an 
perform  the  feat  of  imagining  such  a 
show,  and  if  we  carry  the  picture  with 
us  when  we  read  our  newspapers  we 
shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  appreciate 
their  contents  with  a  Juster  sense  of 
their  authority. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  up¬ 
shot  of  all  this  would  not  merely  dimin¬ 
ish  the  awe  which  surrounds  unknown 
forces;  it  would  degrade  the  conductor 
of  every  newspaper  below  the  standard 
the  class  may  rightly  claim  to  occupy. 
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Educated  men  with  the  training  and  that  they  did  err,  and  it  would  be  reai- 
experience  of  years  about  many  of  ly  interesting  if  some  person  would 
them  may  be  trusted  to  be  on  their  take  the  trouble  to  go  back  to  the  files 
guard  even  more  than  their  readers,  of  the  early  sixties  and  reproduce  the 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  invite  a  different  views  of  the  Civil  War,  its 
sceptical  and  scoffing  spirit  to  play  conduct  and  its  upshot,  which  were 
about  their  work  so  as  to  get  it  rightly  then  served  out  day  by  day  to  English 
understood.  There  is  weight  in  the  re-  readers.  I  shall  not  go  into  details, 
monstrance,  and  yet  it  may  be  remem-  and,  indeed,  if  one  began  by  quoting 
bered  that  all  these  safeguards  have  the  declaration  that  the  Morrill  tariff 
sometimes  proved  ineffectual.  Let  us  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  who  would 
get  away  from  the  exciting  atmos-  now  understand  what  the  Morrill  tariff 
phere  of  to-day  and  recall  a  past  not  meant?  I  simply  refer  to  this  experi- 
very  distant,  but  still  one  in  which  the  ence  of  the  last  generation  as  affording 
actors  of  this  hour  took  no  part.  Some  some  kind  of  excuse  for  what,  on  the 
forty  years  ago  a  great  drama  was  face  of  it,  may  appear  to  be  an  unpar- 
transacted  on  the  other  side  of  the  donable  scepticism  of  to-day.  Doubt- 
Atlantic,  and  it  is  mere  history  to  say  less  we  have  bettered  our  predecessors, 
that  with  the  fewest  exceptions  all  the  though  there  were  strong  men  about  in 
newspapers  in  London  went  wrong  in  the  early  sixties;  but  with  all  improve- 
thelr  judgment  about  it.  The  Daily  ments  in  the  later  Victorian  Era,  not 
News  was  an  exception,  and  I  heard  forgetting  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
at  the  time,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for  we  are  perhaps  fallible  to-day  as  men 
the  statement,  that  this  exception  was  were  fallible  forty  years  since.  It  is  a 
due  to  the  decisive  judgment  of  its  then  thought  to  make  every  man  cautious, 
editor,  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  to  overcome  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  make  him 
strong  adverse  forces  to  keep  his  paper  bold  and  patient  He  may  be  wrong, 
straight.  When  it  is  recalled  that  Mr.  and  he  is  bound  to  use  all  his  vigilance 
Cobden  was  not  quite  right  about  this  to  guard  against  error,  but  though 
great  matter,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  there  are  a  thousand  against  him  he 
was  quite  wrong,  the  defenders  of  the  may  be  right,  and  the  odds  he  has  to 
newspapers  of  that  time  may  plead  face  do  not  exactly  increase  with  the 
that  they  had  some  excuse  for  their  er-  number  of  his  opponents, 
rors,  but  the  only  point  I  care  about  is  Leonard  Courtney. 

Tbe  Oontemponry  Review. 


ROMNEY’S  PORTRAITS  AT  THE  GRAFTON  GALLERY. 

To  pass  successfully  through  the  or-  second  throw,  although  it  cannot  be 
deal  of  two  “one-man”  exhibitions  said  that  the  later  exhibition  can  com- 
wlthln  a  year  is  certainly  a  test  of  an  pare  with  the  first  in  representative 
artist’s  popularity,  if  not  of  his  real  character. 

merit.  Twice  have  the  critics  wavered.  To-day,  as  during  the  painter’s  life- 
twice  the  public  has  applauded,  and  time,  there  is  a  Romney  faction  as  loud 
the  authorities  of  the  Grafton  Gallery  in  his  praise  as  the  anti-Romney  fac- 
must  be  commended  for  their  bold  de-  tion  in  his  disparagement.  “Romney 
termination  to  hazard  so  much  on  a  and  Reynolds  divide  the  town,”  was 
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the  cry  of  their  contemporaries,  though 
the  great  painter  of  Leicester  Square 
was  wont  to  speak  slightingly  of  “the 
man  in  Cavendish  Square,”  whose 
work  he  affected  to  despise  rather  than 
to  resent.  There  are  still  those  who 
side  with  Romney  In  the  eternal  rivalry 
of  these  two  artists,  so  widely  different 
in  their  aims  and  temperaments,  yet 
curiously  alike  in  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  of  style  and  defects  of  workman¬ 
ship.  To  most  modern  art  critics  and 
historians  Romney  plays  a  part  third 
only  to  those  of  his  great  contempora¬ 
ries*  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough;  no 
mean  rank  either,  for  his  life’s  work 
lay  in  the  best  years— the  classical  pe¬ 
riod  of  English  Art.  In  popular  esti¬ 
mation  he  runs  even  these  princes  of 
English  portrait-painting  hard.  He 
was  not  learned,  like  the  courtly  Rey¬ 
nolds,  whose  intense  and  whole-hearted 
admiration  of  the  old  masters,  while 
leading  him  into  paths  unexplored  by 
Romney,  led  him  also  into  dangers  un¬ 
known  by  bis  rival.  Reynolds  in  his 
more  important  works  painted,  as  it 
were,  with  one  eye  on  the  Muses  and 
the  Royal  Academf,  and  the  other  on 
the  Immortality  of  himself  and  his  sit¬ 
ter.  Romney  never  cared  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  though  he 
could  have  had  the  honor  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Again,  if  Reynold’s  scope  was  not 
wide  Romney’s  limitations  were  all  too 
narrow.  He  could  no  more  compare 
with  Reynolds  in  Intellectual  vigor 
than  with  Gainsborough  in  spirituality 
and  magnificence  of  color.  Nor  had  he 
Gainsborough’s  quick  magic  to  render 
with  swift  yet  subtle  impressionism  a 
passing  mood  or  the  fiash  of  a  smile. 

Romney  was  a  creature  of  impulse, 
wayward  and  uneven  in  bis  life,  as  in 
bis  art,  with  all  the  merits  and  demer¬ 
its  of  the  so-called  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  What  be  lacked  was  the  power 
of  concentration,  and  the  intellectual 
grasp  which  should  translate  his  impul¬ 
sive  conceptions  into  terms  of  pure  art 
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Many  of  his  greatest  projects  were 
never  brought  to  birth,.  Indeed,  as  fast 
as  he  bad  thrown  off  a  scheme,  bad 
noted  an  idea,  new  ones  fiocked  into  bis 
fertile,  if  facile,  brain,  and  he  was  off 
with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new  too 
rapidly  to  do  Justice  to  either.  Many 
and  vast  were  the  schemes  he  project¬ 
ed.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  remained 
in  the  cartoon  stage.  For  Romney  was 
not  to  escape  the  contagion  of  his  day, 
from  which  Gainsborough  alone  seems 
to  have  kept  himself  Immune,  the  rage 
for  historical  and  imaginative  painting, 
which  in  the  minds  of  his  generation 
stood  for  the  Grand  Style  and  for  great 
art.  He  will  not  live  as  an  historical 
or  imaginative  painter,  though  distinct¬ 
ly  above  the  rank  and  file  of  bis  own 
and  a  rather  later  day— West,  Fuseli, 
Barry  and  Haydon.  Even  his  greatest 
works  in  these  branches,  “Shakespeare 
Nursed  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy,” 
“Shakespeare  and  the  Passions,”  both 
exhibited  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  in¬ 
terest  rather  than  delight  us,  though 
the  first  is  also  important  for  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  divine  Emma  in  yet 
another  rble.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  bis  “Birth  of  Shakespeare”  and 
“Death  of  General  Wolfe”  were  neither 
available  to  add  to  the  completeness 
of  the  two  collections.  Many  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  the  Grafton  Gallery 
were  exhibited  there  for  the  first  time, 
and  although  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
all  the  attributions,  and  although  many 
of  his  most  famous  canvases  were  ab¬ 
sent,  no  such  opportunity  of  judging 
him  at  his  best  and  his  worst  has  ever 
been  offered  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  his  own  preference  for 
subject  pictures,  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  and  future  biographer 
Hayley— “This  cursed  portrait-painting, 
how  I  am  shackled  with  it!  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  live  frugally,  that  I  may 
enable  myself  to  cut  It  short  as  soon 
as  I  am  tolerably  independent,  and 
then  give  my  mind  up  to  those  delight- 
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ful  regions  of  imagination”— it  is  above  ing  to  see  their  charms  acknowledged, 
all  in  his  essentially  English  character  heightened  and  immortalized  for  the 
of  portrait  painter  that  Romney  should  benefit  of  themselves,  their  rivals  and 
be  judged.  One  picture,  indeed,  at  the  posterity. 

Grafton  Gallery,  with  figures  in  a  hazy,  Much  of  Romney’s  undoubted  popu- 
i  brown  landscape,  “Italian  Peasants  larity  is  due  to  bis  sentiment,  which 
I  Washing  Linen,”  painted  during  a  visit  was  indeed  the  sentiment  of  his 
j  to  Naples,  and  irresistibly  recalling  age,  to  his  feeling  for  elegance  and 
George  Morland  in  tone  and  handling,  grace,  and  to  a  refinement  which,  per¬ 
is  so  full  of  life,  so  rich  in  color,  that  haps  not  without  egoism,  we  are  apt  to 
we  cannot  but  wish  he  had  oftener  regard  as  peculiarly  English.  It  has 
ventured  upon  similar  ground.  It  was  even  been  suggested  that  the  aristo- 
on  finding  that  his  early  heroic  com-  cratic  ease  and  grace  of  English  por- 
posltions  brought  him  in  but  little  that  traiture,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
Romney,  like  Dick  Tlnto,  had  recourse  the  art  of  Van  Dyck,  and  often  regard- 
to  “levying  that  tax  upon  the  vanity  ed  as  his  special  bequest  to  English 
of  mankind  which  he  could  not  extract  painting,  was  indeed  a  native  quality 
from  their  taste  and  liberality— in  a  which  the  Flemish  guest  at  the  gallant 
word,  he  painted  portraits.”  His  style  Court  of  Charles  the  First  was  not 
soon  became  formed  and  his  reputation  slow  to  appropriate  as  his  own  from 
grew  with  equal  rapidity.  He  became  the  miniature  painters  of  this  country, 
one  of  the  three  fashionable  painters  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Van  Dyck’s 
of  his  day.  For  he  had  the  magic  infiuence,  whether  consciously  or  un¬ 
power,  the  golden  key  to  success  as  a  consciously  received,  on  the  great  por- 
,  portrait  painter,  of  investing  all  his  trait  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
i  sitters  with  a  beauty  which  we  cannot  Indeed,  for  those  who,  like  Galnsbor- 
!  believe  to  have  been  so  universal  as  he  ough,  never  ventured  beyond  the  con- 
would  have  us  think.  His  sitters  saw  tines  of  their  native  country.  Van  Dyck 
{  themselves  depicted  on  his  canvases  was  almost  the  only  old  master  whose 
in  all  the  beauty  of  their  own  imaglua-  inspiration  could  be  readily  followed, 
tive  ideal  of  themselves.  Yet  nothing  “We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Van 
was  more  delicate  or  subtle  than  the  Dyck  is  of  the  company,”  said  Gains- 
flattery,  “I  fancy,”  wrote  one  of  the  borough,  in  that  last  pathetic  scene  of 
most  famous  of  them,  naively  enough,  reconciliation  with  bis  old  antagonist 
to  her  friend,  “I  called  up  my  very  Sir  Joshua.  Romney’s  debt  to  Van 
good  looks  to-day;  where  they  came  Dyck  is  equally  obvious  to  us,  if  unac- 
from  I  don’t  know,  but  my  picture  is  knowledged  by  him. 
certainly  much  improved.  All  seem  Romney,  like  Gainsborough  and  Rey- 
satisfied  with  it.  I  have  reason  to  be  nolds,  was  never  happier  than  when 
so,  for  it  is  handsomer  than  ever  I  was  portraying  the  refined  and  delicate  fea- 
In  my  life.”  Perhaps  the  artist  could  tures  of  high-born  women.  These  la- 
have  solved  the  puzzle.  In  this  respect  dies  of  the  eighteenth  century  breathe 
how  great  the  distance  between  the  a  charm  and  fragrance  all  their  own, 
portraiture  in  vogue  in  Romney’s  day  It  is  impossible  to  withstand  the  witch- 
and  the  modern  impressionist  portrai-  ery  of  the  laughing  eyes  and  gracious 
ture  of  a  Sargent  or  a  Whistler,  where  brows  that  flash  out  from  under  the 
the  sitter  is  merely  the  Leitmotif  in  a  great  picture  hats  of  Sir  Duncan  Hay’s 
symphony  of  tone  and  color!  No  won-  “Lady  Forbes”  and  of  the  “Mrs.  Robert 
der,  then,  that  Romney’s  studio  was  Trotter,”  or  the  quiet,  dignified  glance 
mobbed  by  beauty  and  fashion,  wait-  of  Sir  Blundell  Maple’s  “Countess  of 
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Clare,”  or  the  half-length  portrait  of 
“Mrs.  Lee  Acton.”  Peculiarly  graceful, 
both  in  pose  and  outline,  are  his  full- 
length  portraits,  of  which  there  were 
five  admirable  examples  in  the  earlier 
exhibition,  including  the  famous 
“Marchioness  Townshend,”  one  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  “Three  Graces  of  Scotland,” 
end  the  “Caroline,  Duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough”  from  the  Blenheim  collection. 
Less  grandiose,  but  perhaps  even  more 
sympathetic,  are  his  half-lengths,  in 
which  all  the  artist’s  peculiarly  sweet 
and  tender  feeling  is  concentrated  in 
the  face.  His  best  portraits  are  not 
merely  likenesses,  but  in  the  fullest 
sense  pictures  also.  His  treatment  of 
his  subject  in  its  breadth  and  simplic¬ 
ity  was  eminently  artistic.  Here  for 
once  fashion  was  all  in  the  artist’s  fa¬ 
vor.  The  costume  of  the  period,  the 
soft,  powdered  hair,  the  large  hat  or 
mob-cap  with  its  touch  of  colored  rib¬ 
bon,  the  simple  bodice  cot  low  about 
the  throat,  with  its  folds  of  daintily- 
frilled  muslin,  and  the  high  waists  lent 
themselves  readily  to  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  The  artists  of  Romney’s  day 
had  not,  like  Hals  and  Rembrandt,  to 
contend  with  the  stlflSy  starched  ruffle, 
which,  with  its  unyielding  lines  and  ag¬ 
gressive  whiteness,  seemed  to  sever  the 
head  from  the  body;  or  to  struggle 
against  the  too  obvious  disadvantages 
of  our  modern  fashions,  as  must  the 
men  of  these  latter  days.  And  though 
a  Hals  and  a  Rembrandt  could  triumph 
even  over  such  obstacles  as  these  it 
was  fortunate  that  a  painter  of  less 
genius  should  have  fallen  on  more  fa¬ 
vorable  times.  No  painter  of  portraits 
has  ever  succeeded  more  brilliantly 
than  Romney  in  appropriating  with 
the  happiest  results  the  picturesque 
costume  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
has  been  content  for  the  most  part 
merely  to  Indicate  the  dress,  and  has 
refrained  from  working  It  out  with 
too  great  elaboration.  The  simple 
white  drapery  he  loved  best  to  paint 


harmonizes  exquisitely  with  his  soft 
background  of  brown  trees  and  light, 
clouded  sky.  A  touch  of  his  favorite 
blue,  or  a  glint  of  green  in  hair-ribbon 
or  waistband,  is  often  the  only  distinct 
note  of  color  in  the  rich  scheme  of  the 
whole.  How  wonderful  are  the  grays 
and  browns  of  the  famous  “Parson’s 
Daughter”  in  the  National  Gallery, 
only  relieved  by  the  green  ribbon  in 
her  hair.  Equally  distinguished,  though 
far  less  usual,  is  his  treatment  of  black, 
as  in  Mr.  de  Crespigny’s  “Dorothy 
Scott,”  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

Where  a  considerable  number  of 
Romney’s  works  are  gathered  together 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  his  portraits  of  women 
there  is  too  often  an  absence  of  charac¬ 
terization,  of  individuality,  of  all  the 
more  intellectual  qualities  which  in¬ 
spire  and  ennoble  many  an  otherwise 
uninteresting  face.  With  his  men  his 
directness  is  more  successful  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  In  his  portrait  of  “Edward  Nev- 
inson,”  in  an  attitude  suggesting  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  in  his  “Lee  Acton,”  he 
is  objective  and  forceful,  and  liis 
head  of  the  philosopher  in  the  lai-ge 
and  somewhat  theatrical  “Newton  Dis¬ 
covering  the  Prism”  is  strong  and  not 
without  dignity.  But  in  most  cases 
real  individuality  is  lacking,  and  his 
portraits  have  so  strong  a  family  like¬ 
ness  that  his  women  might  all  be  taken 
for  sisters.  Charm  of  expression,  ele¬ 
gance  and  refinement  there  are  Indeed 
in  all  his  best  heads,  but  their  attitudes 
are  of  almost  wearisome  sameness, 
carefully  studied  and  most  successful 
when  elaborately  posed.  At  other  times 
indeed  he  deliberately  adopts  an  affect¬ 
ed  naturalism,  which  in  its  apparent 
naivete  is  entirely  charming.  But  on 
closer  scrutiny  it  will  be  found  that 
the  same  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  do  duty 
for  nearly  all  his  heads.  The  straight, 
well  defined  eyebrows,  the  large  melt¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  softly  curved  lips  occur 
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again  and  again,  aa  though  he  had  but 
one  sample  of  each  feature  in  his  stock 
of  properties.  No  doubt  something  of 
this  monotony  may  be  put  down  to  his 
excessive  devotion  to  bis  ideal  type, 
that  of  the  lode-star  and  inspiration  of 
bis  best  period.  Lady  Hamilton.  But 
Romney,  in  company  with  all  subjective 
artists  from  Botticelli  to  Burne-Jones, 
was  ever,  as  it  were,  haunted  by  one 
facial  type;  and  though  as  portrait 
painters,  they  may  have  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  their  obsession,  many  of  their 
finest  Inspirations  have  been  due  di¬ 
rectly  or  Indirectly  to  its  influence. 

The  “Simonetta”  of  Romney’s  art 
life  was  the  celebrated  beauty,  Emma 
Lyon,  afterwards  famous  as  Lady 
Hamilton  and  the  mistress  of  Nelson. 
This  remarkable  woman,  who  ran  the 
whole  social  gamut  from  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  and  painter’s  model  to  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  wife  and  companion  of  queens, 
entirely  bewitched  her  devoted  painter. 
To  enumerate  the  characters  in  which 
she  sat  to  him  were  to  exhaust  the 
whole  range  of  Classical  and  Christian 
mythology.  From  Innocence  to  Circe, 
from  a  Bacchante  to  Mary  Magdalen, 
from  Comedy  to  Cassandra,  as  Ariadne, 
Euphrosyne,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sensibility, 
Contemplation,  and  finally  in  her  own 
latest  rOle  of  Lady  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  he  immortalized  her  un¬ 
doubted  and  inexhaustible  charms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
Romney’s  success  in  depicting  her  thus 
variously  was  due  to  her  marvellous 
power  of  completely  identifying  her¬ 
self  with  the  part  she  had  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  assumed.  Her  “Attitudes”  be¬ 
came  famous  even  beyond  her  own  ex¬ 
tensive  circle  of  admirers.  His  devo¬ 
tion  to  “this  divine  lady— for,”  as  he 
wrote,  “I  cannot  give  her  any  other 
epithet,  for  I  think  her  superior  to  all 
womankind”— was  the  main  inspira¬ 
tion  of  bis  life,  and  be  never  handled 
his  familiar  theme  with  greater  felicity 
than  in  the  full-length  portrait  at  the 


Grafton  Gallery  of  this  lady  as  a  Bac¬ 
chante  leading  a  goat,  a  graceful  figure 
in  robe  of  deep  rose,  whose  tints  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  glories  of  a  troubled  sun¬ 
set  sky. 

If  sentiment  and  tenderness  play  an 
important  part  in  Romney’s  female 
portraits  they  are  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  painter  of  children.  Like 
Reynolds,  Romney  is  never  more  de¬ 
lightful  thap  in  his  portrait  groups  of 
mother  and  child,  which,  had  he  lived 
some  centuries  earlier,  would  have  been 
labelled  “Madonna  and  Infant  Christ” 
His  “Mrs.  Cumberland  and  Child”  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery,  though  slight  in 
color  is  exquisite  in  feeling,  and  the 
“Mrs.  Carwardine  and  Child”  ot  the 
earlier  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Beit’s  “Mrs. 
Alnslie  and  Child,”  so  much  admired 
in  the  British  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition,  are  excellent  examples  of  his 
best  manner.  Romney  loved  to  paint 
a  little  naked  child,  whether  as  the  “In¬ 
fant  Shakespeare”  or  “Master  Payne” 
with  his  dog,  both  at  the  Grafton  Gal¬ 
lery.  Correggio  himself,  who  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Romney’s  inspiration  herein, 
has  scarcely  surpassed  the  sweetness 
of  the  “Master  Russell,”  lent  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  to  the  earlier  exhibition 
there.  The  single  figure  of  the  “Brown 
Boy,”  for  all  the  inevitable  compari¬ 
sons  it  suggests,  standing  in  an  open 
landscape  in  a  pathetically  grown-up 
pose,  and  looking  out  from  the  picture 
with  strange  elfin  eyes,  is  striking  in  its 
very  audacity.  But  still  more  remark¬ 
able  is  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  great 
group  of  “Children  of  the  Stafford 
Family”  dancing  in  a  ring,  which  was 
seen  at  the  Old  Masters  in  1876,  and 
again  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  in  the 
loan  collection  of  English  portraits  at 
Birmingham.  Here  Romney,  in  beauty 
of  composition,  in  freedom  of  fiowing 
line,  rises  to  his  highest,  and,  as  in  his 
“Serena  in  the  Boat  of  Apathy”  at  the 
Grafton,  proves  that  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  when  he  could  pit  himself 
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without  fear  against  the  best  of  Eng¬ 
lish  painters. 

But  in  common  with  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  School 
he  was  limited  by  a  deficient  training 
in  the  very  elements  of  the  painter’s 
art.  It  is  as  a  draughtsman  that  Rom¬ 
ney  has  been  most  severely  criticised. 
Reynolds  himself  sadly  confessed  that 
never  having  been  through  the  schools 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  anatomy, 
and  Romney’s  experience  was  even 
more  limited  by  his  lack  of  persever- 
ence  as  well  as  of  opportunity.  His 
forms  consequently  tend  to  be  unmod¬ 
elled  and  boneless;  his  heads  and  necks 
are  often  flat  and  not  in  true  perspec¬ 
tive.  Even  his  draperies  are  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  “Cassandra,”  stiff  and 
clumsy.  The  very  breadth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  we  admire  in  his  pictures 
degenerated  at  times  into  empty  and 
meaningless  generalization.  His  charm¬ 
ing  sketchiness  was  often  mere  power¬ 
lessness  to  finish.  His  hands  lack 
shape  and  characterization.  His  fig¬ 
ures  often  want  depth  and  roundness. 
The  modelling  of  the  face  where  indi¬ 
cated  at  all  is  frequently  blocked  In 
with  warm,  deep  shadows  round  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth,  sometimes  unduly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  as  in  his  more  bravura  por¬ 
traits,  like  that  of  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Cassandra.  But  what  matters  all  this 
except  to  those  pedants  who  demand 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  an  early 
Florentine  nude  even  in  the  most  dec- 
oratlvely  and  broadly  treated  portrait 
of  an  English  lady  of  fashion?  Who 
cares  to  count  the  ribs  of  beauty,  or  to 
take  thought  of  the  muscular  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  soft,  rounded  arm?  That  he 
could  when  he  wished  draw  and  model 
the  figure  with  consummate  skill  is 
proved  beyond  question  in  his  nude 
drawing  of  Emma  Harte,  lent  to  the 
Grafton  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Romney’s  most  purely  artistic  quality 
lies  in  bis  feeling  for  color.  Though 
bis  life  was  not,  like  that  of  Reynolds, 
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devoted  to  the  quest  of  the  golden  se¬ 
cret  of  the  Venetians,  and  though  he 
could  never  match  Gainsborough’s 
swift  lightness  of  touch  and  shimmer¬ 
ing  silver  harmonies,  his  color  is  nearly 
always  pleasing  and  sometimes  entirely 
beautiful.  If  occasionally  somewhat 
shallow  it  is  always  effective.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  theme,  on  which  he  played  many 
a  variation,  was  a  blending  of  the  mel¬ 
low  white  and  cool  blue  of  the  dresses, 
the  warm  chestnut  and  gray  of  the 
powdered  hair  against  backgrounds  of 
browns  of  wonderful  variety  and  soft¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  in  his  setting  of  his  fig¬ 
ures  he  showed  the  greatest  skill  and 
took  no  small  pains  to  bring  his  sub¬ 
ject  Intoharmonywlth  its  surroundings. 
He  especially  favored  soft  brown  trees 
in  his  backgrounds,  using  them  to  set 
off  the  face,  or  placing  his  figure 
strongly  against  a  mist  of  delicate 
shades  of  azure  and  yellow.  At  times 
his  architectural  backgrounds  are  in¬ 
clined  to  clumsiness,  and  be  does  not 
altogether  despise  the  traditional  red 
curtain  and  tall  pillar  of  an  earlier  gen¬ 
eration. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that 
Romney  sinned,  albeit  In  the  best  of 
company,  in  the  use  of  bitumen,  an 
error  against  which  many  a  darkened 
and  blistered  canvas  to-day  bears  si¬ 
lent  witness.  Restoration  and  over¬ 
cleaning  have  also  played  their  usual 
havoc  among  some  of  his  works,  which, 
thinly  painted  as  they  were— so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  texture  of  the  can¬ 
vas  is  easily  visible  through  the  pig¬ 
ments— shine  aggressively  In  their 
thick  coatings  of  varnish,  or  hang 
dulled  and  faded,  listlessly  contemplat¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  loss  of  their  former 
brilliance.  There  are,  however,  no 
doubt  many  who  think  that,  to  adapt 
the  egregious  remark  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont  about  Reynolds,  “a  faded 
portrait  by  Romney  is  better  than  a 
fresh  one  by  any  one  else.” 

Robert  C.  Witt. 
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The  curious  dialects  of  class,  cult,  or 
sport  which  we  call  Slang  are  univer¬ 
sal;  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  men 
have  expressed  their  intimacy  by  the 
interchange  of  separate  words  and  se¬ 
cret  signs.  You  may  see  the  beginning 
of  Slang  at  Its  most  odious  in  the  catch¬ 
words  wherewith  some  foolish  clique 
embellishes  its  empty  talk;  you  may 
see  it  at  its  best  when  it  Is  employed 
by  a  clan  to  befog  the  common  enemy 
or  to  mark  the  aristocracy  of  a  class. 
A  new  game,  a  new  fashion,  a  new  In¬ 
dustry  are  each  sufficient  to  create  a 
new  lingo,  and  at  each  new  Invention 
a  language  Increases  its  power  of  meta¬ 
phor. 

But  while  the  habit  of  Slang  is  uni¬ 
versal,  it  has  been  practised  nowhere 
with  greater  assiduity  and  success  than 
in  England.  Its  virtue  and  its  vice 
distinguish  our  language  above  all 
others;  they  give  an  energy  to  our  fa¬ 
miliar  speech,  a  color  to  our  literature. 
The  canting  tongue,  the  peculiar  Slang 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  preserved  a  uniform 
character.  Whence  came  this  strange 
gibberish,  which  its  professors  called 
indifferently  Thieves’  Latin,  Pedlars’ 
French,  or  St.  Giles’  Greek.  Was  It  a 
compost  of  English  and  the  forgotten 
tongues  of  the  East?  Nobody  knows, 
and  nothing  is  certain  save  that  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  it  was  already  fa¬ 
miliar.  Harrison,  in  his  “Description 
of  England,”  fixes  its  date  and  attrib¬ 
utes  it  to  a  sole  Inventor.  The  thieves 
and  beggars,  says  he,  “in  counterfeit¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian  rogues,  have  devised 
a  language  among  themselves,  which 
they  name  Canting,  but  others  Pedlars’ 
French,  a  speech  compact  thirty  years 
since  of  English  and  a  great  number 
of  oddwords  of  their  own  devising, 
without  all  order  or  reason;  and  yet 
such  it  is,  as  none  but  themselves  are 
able  to  understand.  The  first  deviser 


thereof  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  as  h 
Just  reward,  no  doubt,  for  his  deserts, 
and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  profes¬ 
sion.”  I  doubt  whether  our  Pedlars’ 
French  was  ever  devised  by  a  single 
brain;  I  am  certain  that.  If  It  were,  its 
author  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to 
die  of  hempen-fever.  But  whoever  de¬ 
vised  it,  it  was  Thomas  Harman  who 
first  gave  it  a  place  in  literature,  and 
his  “Caveat  for  Common  Cursetors, 
vulgarly  called  Vagabones,  set  forth  for 
the  Utilltle  and  Proffyt  of  his  Naturall 
Countrye,”  was  in  a  second  edition  in 
15G8.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  treatises  upon 
rogues  and  roguery  followed  one  an¬ 
other  in  rapid  succession,  all  based 
upon  Harman’s  masterpiece;  and  the 
lingo  was  enshrined  in  countless  glos¬ 
saries,  whose  separate  value  would  be 
greater  had  they  been  independently 
composed.  Yet  there  exist  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  an  interesting  study,  and  some 
day  perhaps  a  sounder  philologist  than 
Borrow  will  investigate  the  flash  as  it 
was  pattered  by  Hardy  Vaux,  Bam- 
fylde  Moore  Carew,  and  many  another 
vagabond. 

“Thieves’  Latin,”  then,  is  at  once  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  curious  of 
all  the  dialects  which  compose  what  is 
called  Slang.  But,  despite  its  age.  It 
is  not  without  rivals.  The  commoner 
vices  have  their  expressive  vocabulary. 
There  is  scarce  a  public  school  that  Is 
not  fenced  about  by  the  privilege  of 
an  exclusive  and  obscure  tongue; 
while  many  a  w'ord  has  come  from  the 
provinces  into  the  larger  freedom  of 
our  town  speech,  where  it  looks  as  ill 
at  ease  ns  an  ill-dressed  peasant  in  a 
smart  crowd.  So  the  accretion  is  In¬ 
creasing  and  inexhaustible.  The 
English  language  wins  as  many 
new  subjects  as  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and,  when  it  is  spoken  at  any  rate, 
deems  nothing  unworthy  a  tolerant  In- 
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terest  In  our  language,  indeed,  as  in 
our  colonial  policy,  we  display  a  clear 
contrast  to  the  French,  whose  exclu¬ 
sive  spirit  shudders  alike  at  strange 
words  and  colored  skins.  Compare  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Shakespeare,  and  you  may 
note  the  whole  diCference.  The  one  is 
elegantly  precise  in  diction  as  in  feel¬ 
ing;  the  other  exhausts  the  language, 
as  he  tears  the  human  heart  to  shreds. 
So  Richelieu’s  Academy  ordains  uni¬ 
formity,  while  English  taste— Acade¬ 
mies  we  know  not— permits  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  all  words,  which  have  won  the 
struggle. 

And  Slang  has  a  deeper  interest  than 
mere  curiosity.  It  is,  so  to  say,  the 
natural  speech  of  mankind.  The  fur¬ 
ther  we  get  from  civilization  and  the 
restraints  imposed  by  it,  the  more  elo¬ 
quent  and  quick-witted  grows  the  lingo 
of  street  and  hedgerow.  The  harsh 
simplicity  of  what  Grose  calls  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue  is  more  rapidly  expressive 
than  the  trim  refinement  of  written 
English.  Yet  if  the  life  of  Slang-words 
is  adventurous  while  it  lasts,  they  run 
the  risk  of  untimely  death.  It  is  print¬ 
er’s  ink  alone  which  confers  immortal¬ 
ity,  and  oral  tradition  is  only  trust¬ 
worthy  among  savages.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  ever-living  and  ever- 
dying  words  which  are  heard  rather 
than  read?  Some  are  shepherded  in 
dictionaries— shepherded  with  a  furtive 
air,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Now  you  are  in 
the  fold,  stay  there  and  don’t  come  out 
again.’’  Some  fail  of  shelter  altogeth¬ 
er,  and  live  a  precarious  life  in  the 
mouths  of  men— volitant  per  oro  virum. 
The  old  dictionaries  opened  the  gate 
widest,  and  such  lexicographers  as 
Florlo  and  Cotgrave  have  preserved 
for  us  many  specimens,  which  without 
their  aid  would  long  ago  have  become 
extinct  Johnson  and  his  followers  ex¬ 
ercised  a  strict  censorship,  as  though 
words,  too,  had  morals,  and  might  not 
be  recognized  without  a  certificate  of 
character.  On  the  other  hand  dictiona¬ 


ries  were  devised  which,  like  prisons, 
workhouses  and  rope-walks,  should  ad¬ 
mit  nothing  better  than  loafers  and 
footpads.  Of  these  Grose’s  “Classical 
Dictionary’’  is  the  most  familiar,  while 
the  revived  interest  in  the  language  of 
the  streets  is  best  displayed  in  the 
learned  lexicon  of  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Farmer. 

But  Slang  is  not  always  cabined  and 
confined  in  dictionaries.  It  has  its  uses 
in  literature,  and  the  greatest  masters 
have  been  most  highly  distinguished 
by  a  worthy  appreciation  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  That  it  is  universal  no  critic 
would  assert;  it  best  suits  a  literature 
that  is  very  young  or  very  old.  In 
other  words  it  is  at  once  primitive  and 
decadent  Ingenuity  might  perhaps  de¬ 
tect  its  presence  in  Homer,  but  the 
classics  of  the  serener  epoch  knew  it 
not,  and  it  is  not  until  we  leave  the 
golden  age  far  behind  that  we  find  it 
in  Latin.  Petronius  and  Apuleius  both 
imderstood  how  to  decorate  their  style 
with  words  which  were  better  known 
to  the  vulgar  than  to  the  cultured  ear, 
and  wrote  after  a  manner  which  was 
novel  and  distinct  But  the  tradition 
of  the  classics  still  bound  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  with  a  happy  chain,  and  a 
natural  reverence  discouraged  experi¬ 
ment  Chaucer  felt  no  such  restraint 
since  in  his  day  the  line  drawn  between 
the  literary  and  the  familiar  language 
was  less  precise;  and  if  Villon  wrote 
Jargon  as  his  mother  tongue,  he  knew 
also  the  pure  French  of  his  century. 
But  it  was  Rabelais  who  proved  him¬ 
self  the  first  and  greatest  master  of 
Slang,  and  he  loved  it,  as  he  loved 
frolic,  because  it  was  new  and  tlie 
world  was  new,  and  wisdom,  being 
new,  stretched  out  its  limbs  like  a 
careless  giant.  What  Rabelais  did  for 
France,  whose  wit  was  still  Gallic  in 
his  day,  our  Elizabethans  did  for  Eng¬ 
land.  They  sought  new  words,  as  tliey 
sought  new  continents;  their  enterprise 
was  as  keen  in  the  domain  of  literature 


as  in  the  golden  realm  of  adventure. 
They  found  their  words  not  in  books, 
but  in  the  world;  nothing  was  above  or 
below  their  vocabulary,  If  only  It  were 
strange  and  nimble-witted.  So  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  Slang  with  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  a  great  artist;  so  Ben  Jonson 
delighted  in  St  Giles’  Greek  with  an 
exuberance  which  was  less  of  art  than 
of  life;  and  the  prose  writers  of  the 
time  rivalled  the  dramatists  in  the  use 
of  a  colored  speech.  But  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  waned.  Slang  turned 
to  a  vulgar  flippancy.  The  pu¬ 
pils  of  Dryden  debased  their 
style  with  their  manners,  and 
if  you  would  tell  the  true  Slang 
from  the  false,  compare  Motteux  with 
Urquhart,  who  was  a  real  Elizabethan 
in  all  save  the  date  of  his  birth. 

So  the  change  came;  it  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  atten¬ 
uate  the  language,  to  exclude  from 
English  all  that  was  common  with  a 
more  than  French  zeal.  The  disciples 
of  Boileau  achieved  their  end  with  per¬ 
fect  thoroughness,  and  made  reaction 
inevitable.  During  the  present  century 
Slang  has  regained  its  ancient  ascen¬ 
dency,  until  in  one  shape  or 
another  it  threatens  to  over¬ 
whelm  our  literature.  Many  years 
since  Bulwer  had  a  fancy  for  the 
smasher  and  swell-mobsman.  Dickens 
more  appositely  mastered  the  lingo  of 
the  high-road,  and  Dickens’s  followers 
liave  done  little  credit  to  his  discretion. 
George  Eliot  thought  the  Jargon  of 
modern  science  apt  for  romance,  and 
there  is  no  technical  vocabulary— the 
ugliest  form  of  Slang— that  has  not 
since  her  time  befogged  our  literature. 
The  steam-engine,  the  dissecting-room, 
the  stable,  the  East-end-all  these  have 
their  votaries,  and,  worst  of  all,  we  are 
assailed  in  three-quarters  of  the  novels 
now  published  by  such  specimens  of 
mediaeval  Slang  as  “by  my  halldom,’’ 
“odds  bodikins,’’  and  the  rest,  which 
begin  as  local  color  and  end  as  gibber¬ 


ish.  But  the  misunderstanding  of 
Slang  does  not  condemn  it  Its  value 
depends  upon  its  use  more  closely  than 
the  value  of  any  other  artiflce.  Skill 
justifles  courage,  and  skill  may  ele¬ 
vate  Slang  to  a  flne  point  of  style.  A 
strange  word  which  escapes,  or  shocks 
the  vulgar,  may  link  the  intelligence  of 
writer  and  reader.  What,  then,  is  the 
proper  use  of  Slang?  First,  it  must  be 
rarely  and  sparingly  employed.  As 
a  crowd  is  better  represented  on  the 
stage  by  two  or  three  supers  than  by 
fifty,  so  Slang  is  most  effective,  when 
it  lights  up  a  sentence  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  flash,  or  gives  a  sudden  hind  of 
outspokenness.  But  as  our  managers 
are  wont  to  limit  their  crowds  merely 
by  the  length  of  their  pocket  and  the 
size  of  their  stage,  so  many  of  our 
writers  are  only  checked  by  Ignorance 
from  composing  their  books  wholly 
in  the  jargon  of  the  workshop  or  the 
street.  They  forget  that  suggestion  is 
better  than  realism,  and  in  the  belief 
that  every  word  their  notebook  holds 
has  a  value,  they  empty  them  all  out  on 
to  the  printed  page.  When  Dickens 
gave  a  separate  character  to  the  speech 
of  Sam  Weller,  he  indicated  that  char¬ 
acter  by  the  lightest  touch.  The  writ¬ 
ers  of  what  we  may  call  the  “gorbly- 
my’’  school  are  not  content  unless  their 
whole  books  are  composed  in  what 
they  believe  is  the  cockney  dialect. 
Only  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  has  proved 
himself  artist  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  “realism;’’  he  alone  of 
them  all  Is  never  mastered  by  bis  lingo. 

But  the  use  of  Slang  must  not  merely 
be  restrained;  it  must  also  be  suitable. 
That  which  is  appropriate  to  comedy 
or  farce  is  ridiculous  in  a  serious  dis¬ 
quisition,  and,  while  the  Slang  of  farce 
may  be  as  trivial  as  it  pleases,  the 
Slang  of  comedy  must  not  fall  below 
its  occasion.  The  artist  may  find  room 
for  all  the  outcasts,  and  introduce  them 
with  such  skill  as  never  to  make  bis 
reader  conscious  of  bad  company. 
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Wherefore  it  is  not  the  exclusion  of 
Slang  that  we  should  demand;  it  is  its 
moderate  and  sensible  use.  For  there 
is  no  jargon  which  may  not  suggest  a 

Utetature. 


dozen  new  metaphors,  which  may  not 
under  the  hand  of  a  master  give  a 
fresh  humor  to  style,  a  new  color  to 
language. 

Charles  Whibley. 


THE  LAMB. 


’Twlxt  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  sought  and  mercy  found. 

He  was  a  “rough  ’un.”  No  one  knew 
where  he  came  from,  except  that  he 
was  English.  He  lived  by  himself  in 
the  wayside  store  on  the  edge  of  the 
veldt,  as  you  went  up  north  from  the 
river.  His  real  name  had  been  lost 
long  ago,  even  to  tradition,  and  men 
who  knew  him  at  all  only  knew  him 
as  the  Lamb— a  name  that,  once  given, 
had  stuck  to  him  because  of  its  mani¬ 
fest  incongruity. 

It  was  an  odd  place  for  a  store, 
where  the  broken  ground  near  the  riv¬ 
er  changed  into  the  apparent  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  rolling  veldt,  where  the 
birds  of  the  field  and  the  water,  or  the 
shy  springbok  and  the  little,  furry  mler- 
kat  seemed  the  only  inhabitants.  The 
rough  wheel-track,  scored  by  occasional 
bullock-wagons,  emphasized  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  scene;  for  where  a  road 
is,  there  travellers  are  usually  to  be 
found,  but  here  they  were  few,  or,  for 
days  at  a  time,  none.  No  one  knew, 
or  cared,  how  the  Lamb  filled  his  emp¬ 
ty  days,  or  whether  his  worldly  goods 
grew  or  lessened,  though  obviously  a 
store  on  a  track  so  unfrequented  could 
hardly  have  been  a  lucrative  posses¬ 
sion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  hunted 
for  his  meat  like  Esau;  like  Esau,  also, 
no  doubt,  when  the  fates  were  unpro- 
pitlous,  he  went  without  A  little 
mealie  patch  lay  beyond  the  house,  and 
lower  down  among  the  trees  which 
bordered  the  river  was  a  good-sized 


tank  with  a  creaking  water-wheel  af¬ 
ter  the  pattern  of  Egypt  The  few 
who  passed  by  knew  not  nor  cared, 
but  the  water-wheel  represented  a 
page  of  ancient  history. 

It  was  many  years  now  since  the 
Lamb  had  enlisted  in  order  to  get  out 
of  a  scrape  of  more  than  ordinary  se¬ 
verity.  It  was  less  time  by  a  few 
months  since  he  had  had  that  first  taste 
of  the  fighting,  when  he  and  the  half- 
dozen  others  were  cut  off  from  tue  rest 
in  the  quick  Egyptian  twilight.  The 
doom  of  the  half-dozen  was  swift  and 
terrible!  almost  by  a  miracle  the  Lamb 
escaped,  slipping  away  panic-stricken 
into  the  gathering  darkness.  Para¬ 
lyzed  by  his  first  close  grip  with  deatii, 
his  one  idea  was  to  fiee,  and  fate— who 
shall  say  whether  merciful  or  pitiless? 
—stood,  at  any  rate,  apparently  his 
friend.  And  so  he  came  to  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  and  built  for  his  convenience  one 
of  the  water-wheels  of  Egypt. 

He  was  not  given  to  thinking  much  of 
his  past,  this  man  whose  life  was  all 
behind  him.  It  was  too  ever-present, 
too  haunting  to  be  definitely  thought 
about.  He  did  not  think,  he  knew  with 
a  sort  of  heavy  Inevitable  certainty 
that  his  desertion  was  the  one  totally 
irrevocable  evil  of  his  life.  It  stood 
out  above  all  earlier  and  later  lawless¬ 
ness,  as  the  thing  that  made  him 
despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
could  not  away  with  it.  He  had  cast 
off  home  and  kindred,  nay,  even  name, 
and  had  wandered .  deeper,  and  ever 
deeper  intp-tbe  country  of- his  adoption. 
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At  last,  as  aimlessly  as  he  had  wan-  attainment;  sometimes  the  greatness 
dered  from  place  to  place,  he  struck  of  longing  makes  a  man  hesitate  to  risk 
root  into  the  lone  spot  which  had  be-  the  blessed  uncertainty  of  hope,  some- 
come  his  home.  But  little  news  reached  times  habit  has  given  roots  to  his  body 
him  there;  only  now  and  then  did  a  when  his  spirit  would  fain  be  roaming, 
whisper  from  the  outside  world  pierce  From  whatever  cause,  time  was  pass- 
his  solitude;  only  once  since  he  came  ing,  and  the  Lamb  bad  made  no  move, 
had  his  eyes  lighted  on  a  feliow-coun-  One  day  at  noon  as  he  sat  beneath  a 
tryman.  Perhaps  deep  down  within  window  cleaning  his  rifle,  brooding  upon 
his  soul,  beneath  the  crusts  of  outward  the  remorse  and  longing  that  possessed 
stolidity  and  self-contempt,  there  was  him,  and  growing  by  quick  degrees 
growing  up  all  unsuspected,  a  longing  nearer  to  the  crisis  of  action,  he  beard 
for  home;  it  needed,  maybe,  but  a  small  the  sound  of  horse-hoofs  down  among 
thing  to  give  to  it  point  and  conscious-  the  stones  of  the  river  spruit.  There 
ness  and  force— who  shall  say?  were  several  horses,  he  noted  mechan- 

And,  after  all,  the  thing  when  it  icaliy,  and  the  splash  and  clatter  told 
came  was  not  small.  him  that  their  masters  were  riding 

News  does  travel,  however  slowly,  against  time.  He  raised  his  head  and 
even  on  the  veldt;  a  passing  horseman  stayed  bis  polishing  to  see  them  come 
dropped  it,  as  a  bird  drops  a  seed  in  its  cantering  up  the  slope.  One,  he  count- 
flight,  at  the  lonely  riverside  store,  ed,  two,  three,  and  then  a  little  group 
The  Lamb  turned  as  he  sat  on  the  of  ten  or  a  dozen.  He  could  scarcely 
bench  beneath  the  window  to  look  after  restrain  a  cry  as  he  looked;  they  told 
the  retreating  figure.  him  without  words  more  truth  than 

“War!”  he  muttered,  “war!”  And  he  had  heard  for  weeks— they  were 
his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  months  fugitives.  Armed  they  were,  still,  but 
so  long  ago  when  he  bad  been  a  soldier  their  mien  was  dogged  and  depressed; 
of  the  Queen,  and  he  swore  softly  to  they  might  fight  again,  but  their  next 
liimself,  remembering  what  war  had  battle  would  be  in  self-defence— so 
meant  for  him.  Yet  when  the  rider  had  much,  with  a  soldier’s  eye,  the  Lamb 
clattered  down  the  road  and  was  lost  saw  at  once.  The  ponies  were  fairly 
to  sight  among  the  trees  and  boulders  fresh  as  yet,  and  the  party,  bent  on 
of  the  river’s  edge,  the  Lamb  did  not  quick  safety,  rode  by  in  silence.  The 
return  to  his  half-sleeping  posture.  And  last  of  them— he  was  the  youngest- 
down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  where  fell  behind  a  little  up  the  hill.  As  he 
the  love  of  home  had  smouldered  in  passed  the  door  there  was  a  sharp 
secret,  there  sprang  up  a  feeble,  flick-  snap;  bis  saddle-girth  had  broken,  and 
eriug  flame.  he  dismounted  with  an  oath: 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  one  man  and  “Hang  it!”  he  said;  “just  as  It  was 
another  threw  him,  in  passing,  a  scrap  wanted  to  hold  out,”  adding  hastily, 
of  news,  true  or  not  as  the  case  might  “here,  lend  us  a  hand  at  the  mending.” 
be.  Week  by  week,  noticeably  now  “It’s  a  long  time  since  I’ve  seen  any 
and  steadily,  his  patriotism  took  burghers  from  yonder,”  said  the  Lamb 
stronger  possession  and  burnt  as  a  slowly,  as  he  came  out  of  the  house 
fiercer  fire.  He  longed,  almost  with  with  his  tools,  pointing  his  thumb  over 
the  longing  that  hurts,  for  the  sight  of  the  river.  “They’ve  mostly  ridden 
an  English  face,  and,  still  more,  for  from  the  north  these  two  months,”  he 
the  bygone  feeling  of  comradeship.  But  mumbled,  as  be  bent  his  head  over  his 
there  is  a  great  step  between  a  heart’s  mending  work, 
wish  and  the  first  move  towards  its  •  “Well,  we’re  going  back  now,”  said 
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the  other  bitterly.  “The  English,  curse 
them!  have  cut  In  behind  us.” 

“How  goes  the  war?”  said  the  Lamb, 
raising  his  head  suddenly,  and  looking 
the  boy  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“The— th— tftcy  are  in  Bloemfontein,” 
he  stammered,  taken  by  surprise,  as 
though  the  truth,  too  bitter  for  his 
tongue,  were  forced  from  him. 

“Oh-h!”  said  the  Lamb  quickly,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  many 
meanings  that  the  one  word  half-re¬ 
vealed.  The  young  burgher  caught 
some  of  them,  at  least,  for  he  flushed 
angrily  and  would  have  spoken.  But 
the  elder  man  pressed  a  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"Sh!”  he  said,  “the  mending  is  done, 
you  had  better  go.” 

He  pointed,  as  be  spoke  across  the 
veldt.  The  lad’s  companions  had 
struck  away  from  the  track  over  the 
open  ground;  they  had  passed  out  of 
sight  now  behind  a  fold  of  hill,  but 
close  to  the  road  where  the  land  was 
damp  from  the  last  week’s  rain  the 
trail  of  their  ponies  had  drawn  a 
brownish  smudge  over  the  springing 
green.  The  storekeeper  was  right,  he 
had  better  go,  and  he  swung  himself 
into  the  saddle  again,  too  sore  almost 
in  his  country’s  defeat  to  fling  a  word 
of  thanks  to  the  man  who  had  helped 
him  to  safety.  Then  be,  too,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  Lamb  was  alone. 

He  turned  back  to  his  work,  but  the 
cleaning  did  not  get  on  so  fast  now. 
He  knew  that  he  should  go,  he  was 
drawn  as  if  by  cords,  yet  he  shrank  in¬ 
explicably  from  the  flnal  resolution. 
He  stopped  his  polishing  and  leant  his 
chin  upon  bis  hand;  he  looked  out 
across  the  river,  apparently  noting  each 
detail  of  its  every  twist  and  turn,  and 
how  it  flashed  into  sight  and  out  again, 
and  anon  buried  itself  deep  among  the 
trees.  Suddenly,  a  new  idea  struck 
him:  if  the  English  were  in  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  then  the  flag  would  be  flying  there; 
if  England  owned  Bloemfontein,  her 


role  reached  his  lonely  store.  So  it 
were  not  so  great  a  matter,  perhaps, 
whether  he  were  here  or  there.  “Great 
matters”  had  dropped  out  of  his  life 
long  ago,  and  it  cheered  him  to  think 
that  this  was  but  a  small  thing  after 
all.  At  last  his  courage  was  enough; 
he  rose  and  laid  down  the  rifle,  fin¬ 
ished  now,  and  went  to  seek  his  pony. 
After  a  minute  or  two  he  returned, 
leading  it  by  the  halter,  and  tied  the 
fraying  end  of  rope  to  the  door-post 
ring.  There  was  not  much  to  prepare 
for  his  start;  only  food  for  a  day  or 
two  from  resources  Indoors,  and  am¬ 
munition  for  the  rifle  which  he  had 
left  on  the  bench  at  the  far  side  of  the 
house,  and  one  or  two  odds  and  ends 
to  collect,  and  maybe  the  door  to  lock. 
But  a  queer  fancy  took  him  at  the  last 
minute,  and  he  lifted  the  latch  and  rc- 
crossed  the  threshold.  It  might  delay 
his  journey  for  a  while,  yet  he  would 
do  it;  there  was  no  one  to  miss  him  if 
he  was  an  hour  late. 

His  thoughts  were  turning  always  to 
the  flag  which  flew  In  Bloemfontein, 
and  he  would  like  it  to  be  found  upon 
the  store  also  when  he  was  gone. 

“We  may  be  next,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  seeing  in  bis  mind’s  eye  the  red¬ 
coats,  as  he  had  known  them,  plunge 
splashing  into  the  river  and  out  upon 
the  hither  side;  “we  may  be  next,  and  I 
should  like  it  to  be  there.” 

So  he  left  the  pony  saddled  and 
bridled  by  the  door,  and  went  to  begin 
his  search.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
the  house  could  boast  no  Union  Jack 
among  its  possessions,  but  simple  in¬ 
vention  comes  naturally  to  one  who 
has  dwelt  long  on  the  veldt,  and  he 
learns  to  make  what  be  has  not  got. 
It  puzzled  him  a  bit  at  first,  thougli. 
for  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  he 
could  not  remember  exactly  how  to 
space  his  colors.  Then  a  lucky  chance 
brought  him  across  the  flag  blazoned 
as  trademark  upon  some  box  of  soap 
or  candles,  and  he  had  a  working  model. 
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The  material  was  easier;  a  spare  sheet, 
coarse  but  fairly  white,  suflSced  for  the 
field,  and,  carefully  economized,  two 
red  silk  handkerchiefs  would  cut  into 
the  crosses  of  S.  Patrick  and  S.  George, 
lie  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  took 
these  from  their  box;  they  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  only  Englishman  whom 
he  had  seen  since  he  settled  at  the 
store— a  youngish  man,  new  to  the 
country,  stricken  down  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fever,  who  had  died  before  host 
and  guest  could  count  themselves 
friends  of  a  fortnight  There  was  no  one 
to  claim  the  “things,”  yet  the  Lamb 
paused  even  now  before  he  laid  a  hand 
oil  the  dead  man’s  possessions.  For 
himself,  more  than  likely,  he  would 
not  have  done  it,  but  surely  the  dead, 
had  he  known,  would  have  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  for  England’s  honor.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  inventor  was  pleased  that  his 
flag  should  show  so  rich  a  stuff. 

“It  needs  it,”  he  thought  a  little  bit¬ 
terly,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
dingy  sheeting  and  the  blue  sugar  pa¬ 
per  laid  out  upon  the  floor.  Search  as 
lie  might  in  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
he  could  not  find  another  blue,  so  this 
must  serve;  at  least  it  was  his  best. 

“It’s  pretty  tough,”  he  mused,  “may¬ 
be  it  will  hold  on  till  they  come  along.” 

-Vnother  half-hour  and  the  work  was 
done.  The  Lamb  clambered  out 
tiirough  the  skylight  that  served  as 
window  for  the  inner  room,  and  sitting 
astride  the  low-pitched  iron  roof,  bound 
his  handiwork  to  the  pipe,  also  of  iron, 
that  was  his  only  apology  for  a  chim¬ 
ney,  He  finished  with  a  sigh  of  relief; 
he  was  ready  now  for  the  Journey.  He 
waited  a  moment,  looking  out  towards 
tlie  southern  horizon— he  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  work  to  raise  his 
eyes  before— and  it  might  be  that  “we” 
were  coming  even  now. 

Meanwhile,  all  unpercelved  by  him, 
horsemen  had  ridden  up  from  that 
same  southern  horizon,  and  were  al¬ 
ready  lost  to  view  among  the  trees  and 
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thick-strewn  boulders  of  the  river 
bank.  Once  more  the  sound  of  horse- 
hoofs  struck  his  ear,  plunging  as  he  had 
pictured,  into  the  river-bed,  splashing, 
clattering,  as  they  crossed,  padding 
through  the  softer  ground  of  the  near 
bank.  He  held  his  breath  and  his 
heart  beat  fast  as  he  leaned  forward 
with  parted  lips.  They  had  come. 

When  the  first  of  the  riders  emerged 
from  the  trees,  the  Lamb  tightened  his 
grasp  upon  the  roof-ridge.  His  face 
went  white  as  he  looked,  for  the  man 
was  Burgher  and  not  Britisher.  A 
spasm  of  the  old  panic  passed  over  him 
and  for  a  second  he  quailed  visibly. 
With  a  great  effort  he  pulled  himself 
together,  setting  his  teeth  as  he  said 
fiercely: 

“Damn  it;  not  again.” 

And  he  glanced  at  his  fiag  hanging 
lazily  in  the  mid-day  heat;  and  a  little 
gust  of  wind  took  it  and  unfurled  it 
and  played  with  it,  till  it  seemed  like  a 
thing  alive;  and  a  wave  of  long-for¬ 
gotten  Joy  surged  up  in  the  Lamb’s 
breast  at  the  sight  which  brought  only 
anger  to  his  country’s  foes.  Then  he 
slipped  in  again  through  the  skylight 
and  went  to  meet  whatever  Fate  might 
have  in  store. 

There  was  no  time  to  fetch  his  rifie;  as 
he  reached  the  door  a  score  of  Burgh¬ 
ers  came  into  sight  cantering  up  the 
roadway.  Their  mien,  also,  was  that 
of  beaten  men,  but  they  were  hurrying 
less,  for  their  fear  had  had  time  to  cool 
for  lack  of  pursuers.  By  the  instinct 
which  bids  a  man  meet  his  foe  on 
equal  terms,  foot  to  foot  or  horse  to 
horse,  the  Lamb  slipped  the  running 
knot  which  tied  his  pony’s  head,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  saddle;  then  he 
backed  till  the  pony’s  haunches 
touched  the  post  of  the  open  door;  the 
two  would  block  the  way  as  long  as 
might  be.  He  drew  his  revolver  from 
his  belt— it  was  the  only  weapon  left 
him  now— and  sat  ready.  A  word  or 
two  from  the  Burghers  fioated  up  to 
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him  as  be  waited,  distinguished  from 
the  low,  inarticulate  growl  of  angry 
voices.  For  they  had  halted  at  sight 
of  the  solitary  fignire,  guarding  the 
store  which  floated  the  flag  of  England. 
They  were  fearful  of  some  trap,  and 
held  a  hurried  council  of  war,  but  one 
of  them  bad  ridden  that  way  before 
and  remembered  him  of  the  place  and 
its  keeper. 

“It  is  only  the  lone  man,”  he  advised 
his  chief;  “there  will  be  no  one  else.” 

“See,”  added  another,  “he  has  no 
rifle;  it  lies  yonder  on  the  bench.” 

So  they  moved  on  again  for  a  few 
yards  into  easier  earshot,  and  the  Lamb 
still  awaited  them  in  silence;  it  was 
not  for  him  to  cast  the  glove. 

“What  means  this  flag?”  shouted  the 
Commandant  angrily.  “This  Is  the 
Free  State  and  should  fly  the  oicr 
kleur.” 

“I  have  been  told,”  answered  the 
Lamb  slowly,  and  for  the  life  of  him 
and  for  all  the  danger  he  was  in,  be 
could  not  help  the  cutting  triumph 
which  sounded  through  his  words,  “I 
have  been  told  that  the  vier  kleur  flies 
no  longer  in  Bloemfontein,  so  I  do  not 
fly  it  here.” 

“That  is  a  -  lie!”  returned  the 

other. 

“Yes?”  said  the  Englishman  coldly, 
“that  is  as  may  be.”  And  he  thought 
of  the  lad  who  bad  been  surprised  into 
speaking  truth,  and  knew  which  was 
the  surer  guide. 

“Thou  Shalt  take  It  down,  or  pay,” 
threatened  the  Commandant,  “there  is 
but  little  time  for  dispute,”  and  he 
glanced  quickly  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  spoke  “It  may  come  to  paying,” 
answered  the  other.  His  voice  was 
steady,  and  none  save  himself  knew 
how  his  heart  beat  at  his  own  words. 
Just  now  that  odd  power  had  come  to 
him  of  Judging  himself  like  an  outsid¬ 
er  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  and  he 
wondered  at  the  fear  and  courage  that 
fought  within  him.  Yet  he  knew  all 


the  time  that  the  old  choice  was  be¬ 
fore  him  once  more,  and  he  feared 
most  to  fail  again. 

“I  give  you  flve  minutes,”  said  the 
Commandant,  after  a  moment’s  silence. 
“Strike  it  or  we  Are.”  And  he  signed 
to  a  sharpshooter  in  the  little  troiip 
to  make  ready.  One  was  enough  at  the 
distance— flfty  yards  or  so— and  they 
would  risk  what  danger  there  might 
be  from  the  revolver.  He  was  not  a 
bloodthirsty  man,  this  Commandant, 
and  he  hoped  that  a  show  of  force 
would  bring  the  stubborn-looking  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  submission;  but  all  the 
same  he  could  not  leave  the  flag  of 
England  flying  in  his  wake,  nor  would 
it  in  his  eyes  have  been  right  to  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  bis  own  men  in  an 
attempt  to  take  prisoner  a  determined 
and  reckless  foe.  He  took  out  bis 
watch  and  held  it  in  his  hand;  the 
sharp-shooter  unslung  his  rifle  and 
waited,  but  the  Lamb  made  no  sign. 

All  fear  had  left  him  now,  and  his 
whole  will  was  bent  on  taking  this 
last  chance;  he  dared  not  let  it  slip, 
for  it  was  his  last.  He  seemed  to  him¬ 
self  some  sentinel,  and  his  life  or  death 
to  bang  upon  the  guarding  of  bis  post, 
and  he  learnt  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  J 
albeit  unconsciously,  the  lesson  that  his  I 
life  had  been  spoilt  by  spurning— that  I 

only  he  who  loses  life  shall  And  it.  ^ 

It  was  a  striking  scene  to  any  who 
had  been  there  to  look;  the  store  set 
on  the  edge  between  veldt  and  river— 
a  poor  enough  place  for  the  back-  j 
ground,  and  hardly  worth  defending,  i, 
one  would  think,  bad  its  treasures  been 
greater  than  they  were— its  doorway 
blocked  by  the  spare,  upright,  solitary 
flgure  in  the  saddle.  He  was  hand¬ 
some,  too,  in  a  rough  way,  that  incon¬ 
gruously-named  storekeeper,  his  fea-  | 

tures  w’ere  straight  and  well-formed,  jj 

and  now  that  his  will  was  set  beyond 
all  changing,  the  eyes  had  lost  their  un-  ' 
certain,  shifty  look.  Just  for  this  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  living  beyond  himself. 
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I  and  his  face  showed  some  faint  traces  was  a  parchment  that  had  been  shriv- 

I  of  the  might-have-been.  As  for  his  elled  in  the  fire— shrivelled  till  only  one 

I  mouth,  it  was  hidden  beneath  a  bushy  line  could  be  read.  And  so  his  thoughts 

‘6  moustache  and  beard,  and  because  went  back  again  to  that  Egyptian 

character  sets  a  more  unyield-  night  when  his  career  was  ruined. 

I  ing  stamp  there  than  elsewhere,  “Three  minutes,”  said  the  Comman- 
P  the  eyes  were  the  surer  index  dant  There  was  an  anxious  note  in 

for  the  moment.  Over  against  him,  his  voice  this  time,  and  he  shufiled  one 

■y  fifty  yards  away  were  the  Burgh-  foot  nervously.  Time  was  passing. 

It  ers;  they  had  dismounted  to  make  but  the  victim  had  made  no  sign, 

a  use  of  the  short  rest  for  their  ponies,  “Will  the  English  come  in  time?” 

t.  I  and  stood  at  ease,  with  a  wary  eye  on  The  Lamb’s  thoughts  were  running  in 

I  the  Englishman,  and  a  glance  now  and  this  direction  now.  He  did  not  care 

i  again  to  the  south,  dropping  a  word  or  much  for  himself,  he  had  made  a  mud- 

two  to  one  another  as  they  waited.  But  die  of  his  life,  but  he  longed  to  see 

>f  the  Commandant  stood  alone  with  his  the  English  coming  up  the  slope  before 

fi  eye  upon  the  minutes,  and  the  sharp-  he  died;  he  would  not  like  the  Burgh- 

shooter  leant  on  his  unslung  rlfie.  ers  to  work  their  will  upon  his  fiag 

n  “One  minute  gone,”  said  the  Com-  —afterwards.  He  lifted  his  eyelids  a 

id  .  mandant  suddenly.  little  and  looked  out  toward  the  south. 

Is  The  Lamb  pulled  himself  together;  As  far  as  he  could  see  the  veldt  was 

>e  j  surely  men  did  not  feel  like  before  desolate. 

id  they  died.  He  tried  to  think,  but  the  “Four  minutes,”  said  the  Comman- 

Q-  j  only  thing  that  would  force  itself  upon  dant  uneasily.  The  time  was  very 

is  his  mind  just  now  was  the  absurdity  short  now;  the  sharp-shooter  lifted  his 

is  ii  of  the  situation.  He  who  had  cher-  rifie  to  his  shoulder,  it  behooved  him 

P,  f  Ished  life  instead  of  honor,  to  be  facing  to  take  no  careless  aim. 

1-  i  death  now  of  deliberate  choice  rather  The  Englishman  withdrew  his  eyes 
h  than  haul  down  the  fiag  up  yonder—  from  the  horizon.  He  saw  with  a 

t,  I  not  such  a  sacred  thing,  after  all,  see-  shudder  that  his  executioner  had 

r,  ■  ing  that,  less  than  an  hour  past,  it  had  moved,  that  the  rlfie  was  shoulder- 

is  been  but  sheet  and  handkerchief  and  high.  He  looked,  and  who  can  tell 

It  I  paper.  what  that  look  is  save  those  who  have 

“A  man’s  life  for  a  rag!”  he  thought,  experienced  it,  down  the  loaded  muzzle. 

10  r  as  he  poured  scorn  upon  that  of  which  At  last,  and  with  terrific  suddenness, 

it  I  he  had  been  so  proud.  Yet  none  the  he  realized  what  it  would  be  to  go  out 

-  B  less,  he  knew  that  “the  rag”  would  alone  into  the  Great  Dark.  It  was  not 

i-  claim  the  life  of  many  men,  and  his  the  mere  physical  pang  which  affrigbt- 

?,  amongst  them.  ed  him,  it  was  the  going  out  alone.  He 

n  “Two  minutes,”  said  the  Comman-  had  lived  alone,  he  dared  not  die  alone, 

y  dant.  With  a  wild  impulse  he  lifted  his  hand 

y  With  a  mighty  effort  the  Lamb  and  fired  his  revolver— one,  two,  three, 

1-  I  turned  his  thoughts  into  another  chan-  four,  five,  six,  short,  sharp  shots.  Sure- 

1-  nel.  What  did  men  think  about  when  ly  some  other  would  come  with  him 

1-  they  stood,  as  he  did,  on  the  brink  of  now— but  no,  he  was  distraught,  his 

1  the  Great  Dark?  He  did  not  know,  aim  was  wild;  one  of  the  Burghers 

d  but  their  past,  he  had  been  told,  was  wiped  a  trickle  of  blood  from  his  cheek 

1-  rolled  out  before  them  as  a  scroll.  It  which  had  been  grazed  by  a  bullet— 

>  ^  was  not  so  with  him.  If  there  were  that  was  all. 

f,  anything  scroll-like  about  bis  life,  it  The  Lamb  let  his  useless  weapon 
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drop.  HiB  band  shook  as  be  laid  it 
upon  the  pony’s  neck.  The  Comman¬ 
dant  noted  the  meaning  of  what  he 
saw,  the  frenzy,  the  threatened  col¬ 
lapse,  and  let  the  time  overpass  by 
thirty  seconds — he  did  not  love  an  exe¬ 
cution  In  cold  blood.  The  Lamb 
groaned  under  his  breath. 

“I  must  still  go  out  alone,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “There  is  no  help  in  heaven  or 
earth.  D - ”  but  the  word  died  sud¬ 

denly  as  though  a  hand  had  been 
laid  upon  his  lips;  it  was  no  time  for 
swearing  now. 

And  then  all  his  thoughts  were 
merged  in  one  great  longing;  he  would 
pray  to  the  God,  if  God  there  were. 
Whom  he  had  forgotten  so  long.  But 
the  words  would  not  come  even  to  his 
brain,  much  less  to  his  lips,  and  he  sat 
as  one  dumb. 

“Time!”  said  the  Commandant,  and 
raised  bis  band. 

There  was  a  flash,  a  report;  the 
Lamb  threw  up  bis  bands  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground— this  time,  at 
least,  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  death. 
As  he  fell,  the  words  came  to  him 
that  he  had  been  searching  for  In 
vain: 

“God,”  he  cried,  “have  mercy!” 

The  Burghers  turned  from  their 
work  to  look  out  toward  the  south; 
there  were  horsemen  coming  over  the 
horizon;  they  were  riding  fast.  Fear 
came  upon  the  fugitives  once  more; 
their  ponies  were  slow  from  weariness, 
and  they  would  need  a  start  in  order 
to  out-distance  their  pursuers.  So  after 
all  the  Lamb’s  life  had  not  been  given 
in  vain,  for  the  flag  was  left  unmolest¬ 
ed,  guarded  by  the  dead,  and  the  as¬ 
sailants  rode  off  across  the  veldt,  deep¬ 


ening  the  brownish  smudgj  over  the 
springing  grass  which  had  been  made 
by  the  earlier  band. 

Silence  reigned  for  a  little  space,  till 
the  sound  was  heard  again  of  horses 
at  the  river  spruit,  the  clattering,  the 
splashing  and  the  padding  up  the  soft 
hither  bank.  Yet  it  was  neither  the 
blue  coats  of  the  cavalry,  nor  the  red 
of  mounted  Infantry,  but  a  weatlier- 
stained  khaki-clad  troop  that  came  at 
last.  The  captain  at  its  head  drew 
rein  as  he  rode  within  sight  of  the 
silent  guardian  of  the  store.  A  glance 
at  the  flag  overhead  was  enough  to  toll 
him  something  of  the  tragedy;  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  went  forward.  Turning 
back  the  shirt,  he  saw  the  torn  and 
gaping  wound  in  the  dead  man’s  side; 
he  raised  himself  again,  and  said  quick¬ 
ly,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  stood  round: 

“This  is  Boers’  work;  he  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  a  brave  one.” 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  tlie 
troop. 

“You,  Rawson,”  he  added,  “just  see 
if  there  are  spades  and  things 
in  there.  We  have  no  time  to 
ride  further  to-night,  but  we 
can  spare  a  few  minutes  for  the 
burying.  Take  down  the  flag  and  lay 
it  over  him;  the  man  deserves  that;  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  safer  there.” 

So  the  Lamb  died  as  he  had  not  lived,  ^ 
a  soldier  of  his  Queen,  faithful  to 
death  with  a  cry  for  mercy  on  his  lips, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  above  him.  jj 
The  Captain  said  a  prayer  over  the  |j 
stone-heaped  grave,  and  a  word  after-  I 
wards  about  the  man  who  had  stood  | 
there  alone  against  the  foe;  ^ 

“He  was  an  Englishman,”  he  said  ' 
again,  “and  a  brave  one!” 


Tempt*  Bar. 
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“There  are  two  of  us  the  Shirra 
might  have  patted  on  the  head,”  wrote 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  his  brother 
craftsman  who  granted  to  us  the  gift 
to  see  with  Jess’s  penetrating  sight 
through  “the  window  in  Thrums.”  Be¬ 
cause  the  writer  who  deemed  himself 
worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  commen¬ 
dation  was  born  and  bred  in  the  same 
town  as  that  Master  of  Romance,  it  so 
happens,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
in  all  the  books  written  about  note¬ 
worthy  places  and  people  connected 
with  Scotland’s  capital,  there  is  a  new 
interest  added;  and  we  who  live  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  may  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  having  fallen 
heirs  to  fresh  ground,  over  which  is 
cast  the  enchantment  of  association 
with  R.  L.  S.  The  days  he  remembered 
as  “so  ink-black,  so  golden-bright,” 
spent  In  the  city  of  his  birth  and  its 
surroundings,  left  their  mark  upon 
him;  for  he  acknowledges,  speaking  of 
the  “Metropolis  of  the  Winds,”  our 
Virgil’s  “gray  metropolis,”  “no  place 
so  brands  a  man.”  "Unquestionably 
some  of  his  best  work  bears  witness 
how%  even  after  years  of  absence,  his 
“imagination  continually  inhabited  the 
cold  old  huddle  of  hills  whence  he 
came.” 

It  Is  easy  to  trace  from  his  books 
and  from  his  letters  what  retreats 
round  about  high-seated  Dunedin, 
where  he  spent  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  were  most  attractive 
to  him.  The  Calton  was  one  Hill  of 
Home  he  was  more  intimate  with  than 
are  most  Edinburghers.  He  held  the 
outlook  from  its  monumental  summit 
was  the  most  advantageous  poiut  from 
which  to  view  his  precipitous  city. 
This  coign  of  vantage  embraced  the 
lofty  profile  of  the  rock-based  Castle, 
the  central  Hill  of  Home  overtopping 


every  tower  and  spire;  while  Holyrood 
lay  slumbering  at  his  feet,  with  leonine 
Arthur’s  Seat  for  a  background.  But 
the  Calton  was  within  sight  and  sound 
of  trafllc  and  turmoil;  and  R.  L.  S.’s 
gypsy  inclinations  led  him  to  love  less 
frequented!  localities.  “After  lunch,” 
he  writes  In  1875,  “my  father  and  I 
went  down  to  the  coast  and  walked  a 
little  way  along  the  shore  between 
Granton  and  Cramond.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  been  with  me  a  very  favorite 
walk.  The  Frith  closes  gradually  to¬ 
gether  before  you;  the  coast  runs  in  a 
series  of  most  beautifully  moulded 
bays;  hill  after  hill,  wooded  and  softly 
outlined,  trends  away  in  front  until  tlie 
two  shores  Join  together.” 

Stevenson  did  not  forget  that  after¬ 
noon  spent  with  his  father;  for  in 
1894,  when  he  was  writing  “St.  Ives,” 
he  made  that  dare-devil  soldier  of 
France,  who  had  boldly  returned  to  the 
shadow  of  his  late  be-castled  prison, 
go  by  that  self-same  route  to  the  suug- 
ly  ensconced  village  of  Cramond,  which 
lies  In  a  tree-laden  ravine  at  the  Al¬ 
mond’s  mouth.  When  we  approach 
it  from  inland,  and  pass  the  last  of  its 
red-tiled  cottages  on  the  river’s  bank, 
it  Is  with  a  start  of  surprise  we  find 
ourselves,  as  Stevenson  describes, 
“looking  forth  over  a  great  flat  of 
quicksand,  to  where  a  little  islet  stands 
planted  in  the  sea.” 

Queensferry,  too,  five  miles  beyond 
the  hidden  hamlet  of  Cramond,  was 
ofttimes  visited  by  R.  L.  S.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  old-world  method,  still 
extant  in  his  time,  of  Journeying  thith¬ 
er  in  the  stage-coach  which  carried  the 
mails  from  Edinburgh  to  Dumfermline. 
Queensferry  represented  to  him  the 
Waverley  Station  of  previous  centuries, 
the  starting-point  from  which  he  en¬ 
viously  watched  the  trains  depart  to 
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the  sunnier  south.  The  ancient  burgh 
by  the  ferry  over  the  Forth’s  broad  es¬ 
tuary— named  after  Malcolm  Can- 
more’s  second  wife,  Margaret  (Edgar 
Atheling’s  sister)— was  not  only  on 
the  road  for  Fife  and  the  land  of  moun¬ 
tains  beyond,  but  at  its  doors  there  in¬ 
cessantly  frets  and  babbles  the  greater 
highway,  the  sea;  and  from  the  thick¬ 
ly-hedged  inn-garden,  on  the  slope  of 
the  brae,  wayfarers  contemplated  the 
ships  flying  the  Blue  Peter,  ird patient 
to  weigh  anchor  and  to  steer  for  far- 
distant — mayhap  tropic — climes,  or,  like 
good  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  to  set  forth 
never  to  return,  to  “Norroway  o’er  the 
faem.”  It  was  at  the  Hawes  Inn  that 
Scott’s  learned  hero  of  “The  Anti¬ 
quary,’’  while  he  waited  for  the  “tide 
of  ebb  and  the  evening  breeze”  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  cross,  regaled  himself  in 
the  sanded  parlor  on  the  appetizing  bill 
of  fare  of  “caller  baddies,”  mutton- 
chops  and  cranberry-tarts.  The 
Hawes  Inn  has  been  immortalized  in 
two  romances,  for  Stevenson  made  his 
hero  in  “Kidnapped”  flrst  smell  there 
the  salt  of  the  sea,  and  started  him  on 
his  unpremeditated  voyage  in  the 
“Covenant,”  which  threw  that  rather 
stolid  youth,  David  Balfour,  into  the 
enlivening  company  of  Alan  Breck. 

Prompted  by  our  affection  for  the 
heroes  of  “Kidnapped,”  when  we  sail 
up  Loch  Linnhe  and  pass  Lismore  and 
Appin,  we  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  birch-fringed  road  that  skirts  the 
water’s  edge,  trying  to  identify  the  ex¬ 
act  hillside  up  which  David,  the  horrl- 
fled  spectator  of  the  murder  of  Colin 
Roy,  fled  when  he  feared  the  arm  of 
the  law  wanted  to  encircle  him. 
We  survey  the  opposite  shore, 
where  barren  mountains,  with  their 
straight  brows  furrowed  Into  frowns, 
look  threateningly  over  to  the  more 
genial  shore  opposite,  and  marvel  how 
a  homestead  has  the  audacity  to  squeeze 
Itself  In  between  the  lapping  tide  and 
these  forbidding,  precipitous  bluffs.  We 


know  the  catechist  Henderland  dwelt 
there,  for  he  entertained  the  hungry 
David,  and  sped  him  by  boat  across 
the  loch  when  he  wished  to  become  a 
parting  guest,  landing  him  beyond 
green  Appin,  on  which  the  sun  seems 
to  love  to  glint,  making  it  shine  out  in 
sparkling  contrast  with  the  dark  wa¬ 
ters  and  heathery  knolls,  like  a  huge 
emerald.  After  their  danger-fraught 
journey  through  the  “land  of  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood,”  David  and 
Alan  appropriately  end  their  adventu¬ 
rous  partnership  in  that  bend  of  Cor- 
storphine  Hill  known  as  “Rest  and  Be 
Thankful.”  As  they  discussed  plans 
for  the  future,  before  them,  “springing 
gallant  from  the  shallows  of  her 
smoke,”  lay  Auld  Reekie,  such  as  it 
was  when  Prince  Charlie  came  sailing 
over  the  seas  from  Skye— an  Auld 
Reekie  pressed  between  protective 
walls  and  the  Nor’  Loch,  with  her  sat¬ 
ellite  hills  around  furzy  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  The  tow'n  has  grown  even  since 

R.  L.  S.— a  slim  youth,  his  brown  eyes 
“radiant  with  vivacity” — used  to  admir¬ 
ingly  gaze  upon  this  panorama,  for  the 
straight  lines  of  streets  now  stretch 
from  the  farther  range  of  hills  to  the 
sea,  the  Pentlands  forming  a  green 
background  to  the  miles  of  solemn  gray 
bouses. 

Though  the  meagre  daylight  of  win¬ 
ter  was  failing,  the  road  back  to  the 
city  was  brightly  illuminated  for  R.  L. 

S.  by  the  memory  of  those  who  bad 
shone  as  literary  luminaries  when  the 
century  was  young.  The  road  skirts 
Ravelston,  whose  garden  Scott  im¬ 
mortalized  as  that  of  Tully-Veolan  In 
“Waverley.”  Bordering  Ravelston  is 
Craigcrook,  seeking  a  harborage  under 
the  lee  of  Corstorphine’s  well-wooded 
ridge.  There  Lord  Jeffrey  had  dwelt 
and  there  his  fellow-senator  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Justice,  Lord  Cockburn,  used 
to  visit  him  to  play  a  return  match  at 
bowls,  or  compare  his  legal  and  lite¬ 
rary  contemporary’s  lawns  and  gar- 
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dens,  so  well  feuded  by  tbelr  thick  memory.  Nowadays  that  deep  dip  in 


shrubberies,  with  his  at  Bonnie  Bonni¬ 
ly.  Carlyle,  immersed  in  thought,  had 
often  trodden  that  road  to  low-lying 
Craigcrook  when  he  first  set  up  house 
in  Comely  Bank;  and  the  new  star  in 
the  firmament— refiectlng  on  those 
who  had  been  masters  of  bis  chosen 
tool,  the  pen,  before  his  day— paused 
on  his  homeward  way  to  watch  from 
the  Dean  Bridge  for  the  sudden  fiash 
out  from  the  gathering  darkness  of 
Inchkeith’s  beacon,  one  of  his  father’s 
guiding-lights  for  seamen.  R.  L.  S. 
with  his  wide  range  of  sight,  noted 
every  inch  of  ground  around  him,  and 
pictured  what  It  had  been  a  century 
ago.  After  twenty  years  he  recalled 
the  scene,  and  placed  Catriona’s  Edin¬ 
burgh  residence  on  the  slopes  leading 
to  the  valley  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  u 
mile  or  two  above  the  spot  where  Da¬ 
vid  Balfour  of  Shaws  met  once  more 
his  Jacobite  ally,  Alan  Breck  Stewart. 

The  central  figures  in  “Kidnapped” 
travelled  through  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands;  but  Stevenson  located  bis 
last  two  heroes  nearer  home,  among 
tliose  hills  of  sheep  of  which  be  sooth¬ 
ingly  dreamed  when  a  sick  child.  In 
his  earlier  essays  and  the  “Garden  of 
Verses”  there  are  refreshing  glimpses, 
revealing  how  and  where  he  played 
when  he  was  enjoying  to  the  full  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  golden  age  of 
childhood.  There  was  one  spot  near 
Edinburgh  on  which  be  lavished  a  full 
measure  of  praise  in  prose  and  verse. 
His  Elysium  was  the  garden  in  which 
he  spent  idyllic  days,  the  garden  that 
lay  around  his  grandfather’s  (the  Rev. 
Lewis  Balfour)  home  at  Colinton.  He 
drew  so  pleasing  a  sketch  of  the  old 
manse  that  many  journey  out  to  Colin¬ 
ton,  now  within  easy  reach  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  solely  to  see  the  child’s  paradise 
of  R.  L.  S.  in  its  nest-like  hollow,  en¬ 
circled  by  the  mill-laden  dirty  Water 
of  Leith,  which  he  said,  despite  its  un¬ 
savory  fiood,  made  much  music  in  his 


the  valley,  overhung  with  trees,  is 
rimmed  round  by  new-fangled  villas; 
but  the  church,  the  manse,  the  garden, 
the  dell  where  spunkies  were  reputed 
to  dance,  are  little  altered  since  R.  L. 
S.,  a  delicate,  excitable,  only  child, 
averred  bis  mother’s  whilom  home  was 
his  ideal  Arcadia.  When  a  little  lad 
he  had  a  discussion  thereon  with  his 
mother,  who  early  taught  him  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  to  be  happy  with  his 
lot  wherever  that  happened  to  be  cast. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  manse  was 
the  nicest  place  In  all  the  wide,  wide 
world.  She  argued  that  that  was  im¬ 
possible,  for  their  home  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  Edinburg’s  house-laden  bills, 
being  their  very  own  home,  must  there¬ 
fore  be  the  most  desirable  abode  on 
earth. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  be  states 
that  from  his  mother  he  had  inherited 
“a  hard  hopeful  strain,”  and  this  en¬ 
dowment  of  looking  always  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  enabled  him  to 
bear  with  an  invincible  gaiety  bis  frail 
health.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  en¬ 
joy  his  goodly  heritage  of  sweet  con¬ 
tent.  His  father  severely  criticized 
the  tawdry  make  of  a  toy  sword  given 
to  'bis  small  Louis  in  Crimean  times, 
when  war-fever  was  rampant  In  every 
nursery.  “I  tell  you,”  replied  the  proud 
owner,  examining  his  gewgaw  weapon 
anew,  “the  sword  is  of  gold  and  the 
sheath  of  silver,  and  the  boy  who  has 
It  is  very  well  off  and  quite  contented.” 
The  child  of  five  who  thus  turned  tin 
into  gold  not  only  gilded  his  own  way 
through  life,  but  by  reason  of  this 
blessed  gift  of  sanguine  cheerfulness 
—the  value  of  which  he  realized,  for  he 
prayed  at  Yailima  that  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  “be  eager  to  be  happy”— he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  In  his  works 
rays  of  this  brightness,  and 
made  the  sun  to  shine  on 
the  paths  of  men.  Places  which 
were  but  names  on  a  map  or  common- 
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place  landmarks  on  the  landscape  have 
grown  dear  to  many,  and  are  reckoned 
worthy  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  the  appreciated  author  who  lies 
buried  on  a  hill-top  in  far  Samoa. 

Swanston— which,  when  R.  L.  S,  was 
facing  the  coiled  perplexities  of  youth, 
became  his  holiday-house— -is  in  danger 
of  sharing  a  like  fate  with  Colinton, 
and  becoming  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh. 
However,  it  can  still  boast  of  its  isolat¬ 
ed  quietude,  for  it  determinedly  turns 
its  back  on  the  advancing  city.  Tram¬ 
ways  now  come  perilously  near,  creep¬ 
ing  up  nigh  to  Fairmilehead,  where 
once  upon  a  time  an  accommodating 
gauger  gave  musical  warning  of  his 
approach  when  on  duty-bound  by  play¬ 
ing  on  his  flute  “Over  the  Hills  and 
Far  Away.”  “The  spot  is  breezy  and 
agreeable  both  in  name  and  aspect,  and 
rustically  scented,”  R.  L.  S.  tells  us  in 
“Picturesque  Notes  on  Edinburgh,”  re¬ 
counting  the  pleasures  which  reward 
the  wayfarer  for  climbing  the  lengthy 
ascent  up  to  Fairmilehead;  one  being 
that  from  the  brae-head  the  “bouquet 
of  trees”  which  faces  Swanston  on  the 
sunny  frontage  of  a  hill  may  first  be 
seen.  The  cunningly  secreted  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  cottage  Stevenson  in  a  vetse 
from  “Underwoods”  exactly  explains:— 

Frae  nerly  nippin’  eas’lan’  breeze 
Weel  happit  in  your  gairden  trees, 

A  bonny  bit; 

A  tween  the  muckle  Pentlands’  knees 
Secure  ye  sit. 

Among  the  initial  portraits  that  the 
young  artist  at  Swanston  etched  for  us 
were  those  of  John  Todd  the  shepherd 
and  Robert  Young  the  gardener,  who 
lived  at  the  cottages  grouped  round  the 
old  grange  of  the  monks  of  White- 
kirk.  The  gardener  w'e  are  told,  was 
a  man  of  peace,  and  was  sore  dis¬ 
tressed  at  two  Stevensonian  guests 
having,  as  was  their  wont,  a  wordy 
war  over  the  best  position  for  a  seat 


among  the  gillyflowers  and  roses.  Fear¬ 
ing  the  disputants  would  from  some¬ 
what  abusive  wit  proceed  to  blows,  he, 
with  almosttearful  entreaty, plead  “Eh! 
but,  gentlemen,  I  wad  hae  nae  words 
about  it” 

R.  L.  S.’s  old  familiars,  to  whom  the 
“true  word  of  welcome  had  been  spo¬ 
ken  in  the  door,”  one  day,  after  resting 
among  Robert  Young’s  well-tended 
flowers,  fell  to  discussing  in  what  brief 
space  of  time  a  man  could  reach  the 
base  of  the  scarred  brow  of  Caerketton 
and  return.  One  undertook  to  do  it  in 
a  specified  limit  of  minutes.  The  others 
scoffed  at  him  as  a  vain  boaster,  and 
finally  egged  him  on  to  try,  betting 
against  bis  success.  They  lazily  basked, 
watching  “the  gardener  at  his  toil,” 
listening  to  the  “infinitely  melancholy 
piping  of  hill  birds,”  the  bleat  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
clear  winds  blowing  from  the  uplands; 
for  Swanston,  though  within  a  few 
miles  of  Princes  Street,  hears,  along 
with  the  Castle  bugle,  many  purely 
pastoral  and  moorland  sounds.  The 
idlers  enjoyed  themselves  till  they  saw 
they  would  have  their  pockets  emptied, 
for  the  stalwart  racer  was  returning. 
They  hastened. to  call  in  the  help  of 
that  terrible  man  John  Todd.  He 
craftily  sent  his  fur-footed  fellow-shep¬ 
herds  to  intercept  the  swift  mountain¬ 
eer.  The  dogs  barred  his  descent  with 
gleaming  teeth,  more  dangerous  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  than  stationary  barbed-wire 
fences,  and  their  hostility  and  mobility 
compelled  him  to  make  a  long  detour. 
He  arrived  flustered  and  angry,  loudly 
jeered  at  for  being  late  by  the  men  who 
fought  over  the  best  sight  for  the  gar¬ 
den  seat  They  were  all  embryo  law¬ 
yers,  and  argued  their  case;  but  their 
young  host,  after  fluently  defending 
the  cause  of  the  majority,  suddenly 
plead  in  favor  of  the  able-bodied  climb¬ 
er  of  the  rough  hills  of  pasture,  as 
Lord  Sw'anston  ascended  the  bench  and 
arbitrated  in  favor  of  his  unjustly  bait- 
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ed  friend.  Stevenson  always  had  in 
him  a  keen  sense  of  Justice  as  well  as 
a  sympathetic  leaning  towards  the  un¬ 
der-dog  in  the  fight  In  188U,  we  learn 
from  his  letters,  he  had  “taken  deeply 
to  heart  what  he  thought  was  the  guil¬ 
ty  remissness  of  Government  action  in 
the  matter  of  the  Soudan  garrisons  and 
of  Gordon;  and  he  had  not  been  less 
disturbed  at  the  failure  hitherto  of  suc¬ 
cessive  administrations  to  assert  the 
reign  of  law  in  Ireland.”  He  wanted, 
with  quixotic  zeal  and  bravery,  to  go 
and  live,  or  more  likely  be  murdered, 
on  a  derelict  farm  which  agrarian  op¬ 
pression  and  vengeance  had  wrecked, 
placing  the  widow  and  daughters  of 
their  victim,  and  any  one  who  was  bold 
enough  to  assist  them,  under  a  deadly 
boycott. 

Swanston,  that  gargoyled  cottage 
where  St  Ives  found  sanctuary,  was  a 
great  factor  in  R.  L.  S.’s  education. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  speaking  of  it,  says 
“its  scenery  and  associations  sank 
deeply  into  the  young  man’s  spirit,  and 
vitally  affected  his  after-thoughts  and 
his  art.”  The  fruits  of  his  solitary 
meditations  and  his  wandering  among 
these  pastoral  Pentlands  we  can  ti*ace 
from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  work. 
It  was  there  he  drank  in  the  tale  of 
the  shepherd  under  the  thorn,  or 
climbed  to  topmost  Allernmir  to  gaze 
over  the  wine-red  moors.  “Like  Alan,” 
he  wrote,  “I  weary  for  the  heather.” 
He  yearningly  remembered  when  far 
away  from  home  how'. 

On  the  heathy  Pentlands  is  the  curlew 
fiying  free, 

.And  the  broom  is  blowing  bonnie  in 
the  North  Countrle. 

In  the  identical  kirk  in  which  Archie 


Weir  first  saw  young  Kirsty,  R.  L.  S., 
we  know,  there  also  heard  a  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rence  preach,  for  one  Sunday,  he  re¬ 
cords  in  a  letter,  he  walked  over  from 
Swanston  to  “that  beautiful  church  my 
petit  poime  en  prose  was  about;”  and  in 
the  same  month  and  to  the  same  cor¬ 
respondent  he  mentions  conversing 
with  a  guest  at  his  father’s  table  who 
told  him  “all  about  the  South  Sea 
Islands  till,”  he  confesses,  “I  was  sick 
with  desire  to  go  there.”  This  talk 
with  one  who  bad  seen  these  climate- 
favored  places  made  the  tune  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  gauger  at  Fairmilehead 
ring  in  his  head.  It  whetted  bis  ambi¬ 
tion  to  buckle  on  his  pack  and  be  off 
with  willing  foot  “over  the  hills  and 
far  away.”  He  did  not  forget  worship¬ 
ping  in  that  “little  cruciform  place,”  as 
readers  of  “Weir  of  Hermiston”  know, 
nor  did  be  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his 
memory  that  New  Zealand  guest’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  should  sail  “ayont  the 
muckle  sea,”  and  see  “these  beautiful 
places  green  forever.”  But  tue  gaudi¬ 
ness  of  the  tropics  could  not  banish  the 
dark,  the  true,  the  tender  North  from 
his  mind.  “My  youth  lies  burled  about 
here  under  every  heather  bush,”  Scott 
remarked  to  St.  Ives,  pointing  to  the 
bare  but  historic  Border  hills  through 
which  Stevenson’s  escaping  hero  was 
journeying  with  the  drovers  when  they 
encountered  the  great-hearted,  great¬ 
headed  Shirra.  The  Pentlands  were 
where  R,  L.  S.’s  spring-time  memo¬ 
ries  lay,  not  burled;  for  though  he  saw 
them  again  only  as  the  scenery  of 
dreams,  from  the  vividness  with  which 
he  recalled  them  in  his  last  unfinished 
tales,  we  feel  his  wish  was  granted  to 
him  “to  behold  you  again  in  dying. 
Hills  of  Home.” 


Obambera’s  Joarnal. 
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MALARIA  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 


Since  the  work  of  Laveran  (1880) 
proved  malaria  to  be  a  fever  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  the  blood  by  minute 
animal  organisms,  steady  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  work  of  probing  and 
elucidating  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  this  dreadful  scourge. 

The  extent  of  its  ravages  was— and 
nnfortunately  still  is— appalling,  and 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  Im¬ 
pelled  many  eminent  scientific  men  to 
direct  their  best  efforts  towards  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  which  have  been  fac¬ 
ing  us  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
which  were  the  natural  offspring  of 
Laveran’s  discoveries. 

English,  Italian  and  German  workers 
have  competed  with  each  other  in  the 
race  and  shown  unprecedented  keen¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm;  of  their  work  an 
immense  bibliography  remains  as  a 
monument  to-day.  In  America,  too, 
has  been  done  some  of  the  very  best 
work. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  though 
our  knowledge  of  the  Haemamoebidse 
has  so  much  increased  and  though  their 
pathological  significance  is  now  more 
clearly  defined,  yet  we  cannot  say  cer¬ 
tainly  that  all  the  species  which  invade 
man  have  been  identified. 

In  England  we  group  all  malaria  par¬ 
asites  under  three  heads:— 

(1)  HcemamoRba  malarioB,  the  parasite 
of  Quartan  fever. 

(2)  HcBmamaeba  vivax,  that  of  Tertian 
fever. 

(3)  HcBmamaba  precox,  that  of  Quoti¬ 
dian  or  sestivo-autumnal  fever. 

But  in  Italy  Grass!  states  positively 
that  he  has  observed  a  fourth  species, 
which  he  names  Heemamceba  immaou- 
lata.  This  species  is  without  pigment  and 
has  been  accepted  by  Marchiafava  and 
Bignami,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  still  somewhat  limited.  In 
West  Africa  the  first  expedition  which 
went  out  to  investigate  malaria  was 


inclined  to  divide  H.  vivax  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  differing  in  the  color  of 
their  pigment,  one  with  fine  brown  anu 
the  other  with  fine  black  granules.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  been  suggested  that  H. 
precox  may  be  also  split  into  two  or 
more  distinct  species. 

On  these  points  we  must  await  lue 
results  of  patient  investigations  now 
pending. 

For  many  years  after  the  inseparable 
association  of  the  Hmmamoebidae  with 
malaria  had  been  demonstrated,  the 
means  whereby  they  could  enter  the 
blood  and  attack  the  corpuscles  was 
unknown.  But  at  last  the  work  of 
Ross  in  India  (with  which  Mansou 
must  ever  be  associated)  enabled  us  to 
see  light.  King  (1841)  had  suspected 
that  mosquitoes  were  a  factor  in  mala¬ 
rial  infection,  as  also  had  Laveran;  but 
Ross  led  us,  by  his  researches  in  the 
life-history  of  H.  relicta  (the  parasite  of 
birds),  from  mere  hypothesis  to  fact. 
Confirmation  was  soon  forthcoming  in 
Italy,  a  country  where  the  prevention 
of  malaria  is  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance;  and  later  expeditions  were  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  German  Government  to  various 
malarial  districts,  to  thresh  out  the 
whole  question,  and  to  evolve.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  some  practical  method  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  prophylaxis. 

Valuable  experiments,  too,  were 
made  in  the  Roman  Campagna  last 
year  by  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  which  afforded  valuable  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  views  advanced  by 
previous  expeditions.  More  recently, 
too,  an  expedition  from  Liverpool  has 
returned  after  making  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Niger, 
with  the  result  that  previous  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  confirmed  and  further 
additions  to  our  knowledge  made. 

Now  we  know,  with  a  certainty  rare- 
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ly  attained  in  medicai  matters,  timt 
malaria,  instead  of  being  inhaled  with 
the  night  air  as  a  noxious  miasm  from 
marshy  countries  or  ingested  with  wa¬ 
ter,  as  was  at  one  time  suggested,  is 
caused  by  the  direct  injection  of  ani¬ 
mal  parasites  into  the  blood  by  mosqui¬ 
toes  previously  infected  by  some  hu¬ 
man  being  suffering  from  the  fever. 

Careful  microscopic  work  has  shown 
that  the  Haemamoebidoe  of  human  ma¬ 
laria  are  parasitic  not  only  in  man  but 
also  in  certain  mosquitoes. 

The  parasites  have  two  phases  in 
their  cycle  of  development,  and  need 
a  different  host  for  the  completion  of 
each  phase,  that  is  to  say,  like  many 
other  well-known  parasitic  organisms, 
they  exhibit  “alternation  of  genera¬ 
tion,”  in  w’hlch  man  is  the  “intermedi¬ 
ary”  and  mosquito  the  “definitive” 
host. 

But  it  has  been  proved  that  all  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  not  hospitable  to  the  haema- 
moebidae  of  malaria.  One  genus  only— 
Anopheles— has  so  far  been  convicted, 
though  Culex  has  been  subjected  to  an 
equally  searching  cross-examination. 

Although  Anopheles,  as  compared  with 
Culex,  is  a  small  genus  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  distribution,  yet  all 
its  species  have  not  been  proved  hos¬ 
pitable. 

In  West  Africa  A.  Costalis  and  A. 
funestus,  in  British  Central  Africa  A. 
fimestua,  in  the  West  Indies  A.  Costalis 
(?),  in  Italy  A.  Maculipennis,  are  the 
species  chlefiy  concerned  as  agents  of 
transmission. 

With  the  Information  at  present  ob¬ 
tainable  it  must,  therefore,  not  be  too 
hastily  concluded  that  the  whole  genus 
Anopheles  is  hospitable  to  the  para¬ 
sites,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  may 
now  fairly  be  assumed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  species  of  Culex  ever 
conveys  the  human  parasites,  though 
this  genus  is  chiefly  concerned  as  defin¬ 
itive  host  of  the  avian  hsemamoebidse. 

White  men  who  have  travelled  in  the 


tropics  say,  assuming  what  you  teach 
about  the  parasitic  nature  of 
malaria  and  the  part  played 
by  mosquitoes  to  be  the  truth, 
there  remains  the  question  as  to  where 
the  mosquitoes  originally  became  in¬ 
fected.  This  was  for  a  time  a  mystery, 
but  the  recent  work  of  Koch  in  Java 
and  Stephens  and  Christophers  in  West 
Africa  has  afforded  an  explanation. 
These  observers  independently  discov¬ 
ered  that  though  adult  natives  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  malaria,  yet  their 
children  from  earliest  infancy  exhibit¬ 
ed  great  numbers  of  parasites  in  their 
blood,  though,  like  their  parents,  they 
rarely  showed  marked  symptoms  of  in¬ 
fection.  The  blood  of  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  native  children  in  some  districts 
has  been  shown  to  contain  parasites, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  these  va¬ 
ried  in  number  inversely  as  the  number 
of  years  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  evidence 
of  parasitic  invasion  decreased  as  the 
children  grew  to  manhood,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  a  condition  of  partial  immunity 
was  attained. 

Similar  instances  of  acquired  immu¬ 
nity  are  occasionally  seen  among  white 
men  who  have  lived  many  years  in 
malarious  countries.  The  mechanism 
of  this  immunity  is  as  yet  unknown. 

It  appears,  therefore,  certain  that  the 
prime  source  of  mosquito  infection  Is 
the  native  children,  who,  though  not 
indifferent  to  mosquito  bites,  appear  to 
view  their  ravages  with  equanimity. 
It  follow^s,  then,  that  the  proximity  of 
native  habitations  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  health  of  white  men  provided 
that  the  necessary  connecting  link— 
Anopheles— is  also  present.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  best  means  of  prophylaxis,  it 
will  be  seen  that  important  deductions 
have  been  drawn  from  these  facts. 

The  prime  cause  of  malaria  being 
known,  its  method  of  invasion  having 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  and 
the  ofl9clal  seal  of  scientific  approval  to 
these  facts  having  been  obtained  in 
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Lord  Lister’s  recent  address  to  the 
Royal  Society,  it  remains  now  to  apply 
our  knowledge  in  a  practical  way,  so 
as  to  evolve  some  method  or  methods 
of  prophylaxis  and  thereby  crown  a 
piece  of  scientific  work  as  far  reaching 
in  its  power  to  benefit  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  as  any  of  those  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  made  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  conspicuous  above  all 
others. 

And  that  this  Is  not  the  language  of 
exaggeration  is  readily  seen  when  one 
considers  the  enormous  tale  of  deaths 
caused  annually  throughout  the  world 
by  malaria,  and  when  one  realizes 
how  much  the  control  and  development 
of  new  territory  are  arrested  by  the 
constant  invalidism  of  Government  ofil- 
cials,  medical  officers  and  traders  In 
tropical  climates,  where  it  is  constant¬ 
ly  necessary  to  employ  two  men  to  do 
the  work  of  one. 

This  latter  point  will  appeal  specially 
to  those  who  recognize  that  the  British 
Empire  is  now  world-wide  and  tending 
to  still  further  extend  its  borders. 

During  the  last  two  years  various  au¬ 
thorities  on  paludism  abroad,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  expeditions  from 
England,  have  made  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  prophylac¬ 
tic  measures  which  should  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  additions  to 
our  knowledge. 

Some  have  advocated  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  mosquitoes  by  surface 
drainage  and  by  the  treatment  of  their 
breeding  puddles  with  substances  fatal 
to  their  development;  others  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  careful  and  more  extensive 
use  of  mosquito-proof  curtains  and 
blinds,  etc.;  while  one  distinguished  au¬ 
thority  holds  that  the  continuous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  quinine  is  likely  to  give 
the  best  results. 

This  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  unbe¬ 
lievers  to  scoff;  but  there  exists,  not¬ 
withstanding  differences  of  opinion  as 


to  detail,  an  entire  unanimity  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  we  should 
work. 

With  our  present  knowledge  we  are 
not  Justified  in  saying  that  any  one 
alone  of  the  measures  mentioned  above 
is  of  pre-eminent  value,  for  all  are  not 
applicable  to  the  same  district,  nor  is 
the  application  of  one  method  alone 
likely  to  prove  sufficient. 

It  is  in  a  due  application  of  all  these 
methods.  In  so  far  as  each  Is  practica¬ 
ble  and  suited  to  the  district  under  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  truest  salvation 
will  be  found. 

Since  the  days  of  Empedocles  of  Agri- 
gento  (B.C.  500)  the  efficacy  of  surface 
drainage  has  been  known  and,  where 
practicable.  Is  doubtless  one  of  the  siir- 
est  methods.  But  in  districts  unsuita¬ 
ble  from  any  cause,  the  application 
of  larvacidal  substances  (petroleum, 
tar,  lime,  etc.)  has  been  suggested;  but, 
so  far  as  experiments  go,  the  effect  of 
such  applications  has  proved  too  tran¬ 
sient  to  be  of  much  value.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  to  avoid  being  bitten  by 
infected  mosquitoes  by  night  and  also 
by  day,  for,  notwithstanding  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary,  I  have  repeated¬ 
ly  noticed  Anopheles  gorging  them¬ 
selves  in  full  daylight,  though  no  douI)t 
their  habits  are  chiefiy  nocturnal. 

For  this  purpose  the  constant  use  of 
mosquito  curtains  of  a  proper  kind  is 
essential.  Unfortunately,  since  famil¬ 
iarity  breeds  contempt,  it  is  only  too 
frequently  that  one  finds  In  the  tropics 
curtains  of  an  utterly  useless  kind  be¬ 
ing  used;  either  they  are  torn  or  the 
mesh  is  too  large,  or  by  their  arrange¬ 
ment  the  free  ingress  of  mosquitoes  is 
possible. 

They  are  best  fixed  on  four  posts  .it 
the  four  corners  of  the  bed,  and  as  the 
netting  descends  around  the  bed  it 
should  be  tucked  in  under  the  mattress. 
The  enclosed  space  should  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  allow  a  certain  freedom  of 
movement  during  sleep,  so  that  the 
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danger  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
netting  is  removed. 

More  effectual,  how'ever,  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  wire  gauze  blinds  to  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  so  that  bedrooms  and 
houses  generally  are  kept  entirely  free 
from  mosquitoes. 

Celli  recommends  that  windows 
sliould  be  protected  by  wire  netting  the 
meshes  of  which  measure  from  1  to  1.5 
mm.  square,  and  that  all  doors  opening 
exteriorly  should  be  protected  by  a 
cage  of  similar  netting,  so  as  to  oppose 
two  screens  to  the  ingress  of  mosqui¬ 
toes.  He  further  suggests  that  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  capture  of  any  stray  mos¬ 
quitoes  all  walls  should  be  bare  and 
painted  wlilte,  and  that  trees  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  near  dwellings, 
as  they  afford  a  retreat  in  which  mos¬ 
quitoes  may  hide.  Experiments  carried 
out  in  the  Roman  Campagna  have 
proved  that  these  and  similar  devices 
liave  been  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  fever  for  considerable  periods; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  un¬ 
ceasing  vigilance  be  exercised  all  such 
precautions  may  prove  ineffective,  and 
one  mistake  may  render  them  entirely 
abortive. 

We  need  yet,  however,  further  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  habits  of  mosqui¬ 
toes.  We  do  not  yet  know  certainly 
liow  far  they  are  able  to  travel,  or  at 
what  height  they  can  raise  themselves 
from  the  eartli.  On  these  and  many 
other  points  in  the  bionomics  of  Anoph¬ 
eles  our  information  is  very  scanty. 
Giles’s  recent  work  on  the  Culicldse 
lias  brought  together  practically  all  we 
know;  but  workers  in  many  distant 
fields  find  that  the  habits  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  are  liable  to  vary  according  as 
local  conditions  are  suitable  or  the  re¬ 
verse;  they  are,  it  would  seem,  capable 
of  a  certain  measure  of  adaptability  to 
their  environment. 

All  patients  suffering  from  fever 
should  be  specially  protected,  for  now 


we  know  that  where  malaria  and  Anoph¬ 
eles  co-exist  the  fever  is  infectious; 
in  consequence  of  the  transmission 
power  of  the  mosquitoes  a  fever  pa¬ 
tient  is  a  source  of  danger  to  all  his 
neighbors. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  some  pre¬ 
cautions  can  be  taken,  such  ns  the 
wearing  of  proper  mosquito-proof  boots 
and  stockings.  Mosquitoes  are  special¬ 
ly  fond  of  the  shades  under  a  diniug- 
table,  where  they  may  pursue  their 
depredations  unchecked. 

The  continuous  use  of  quinine,  though 
backed  by  such  great  names  as  Koch 
and  Manson,  is  open  to  many  objec¬ 
tions,  and  is  a  method  of  prophylaxis 
unlikely,  alone,  to  attain  such  great 
results  as  the  former  evidently  ex¬ 
pects. 

Pre-eminent  above  all  other  methods 
of  prevention  stands  segregation,  advo¬ 
cated  first  by  the  first  expedition  to 
West  Africa,  and  since  supported  so 
strongly  by  the  researches  of  Koch  and 
in  the  published  work  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  Commission. 

Native  habitations  have  already  been 
referred  to  as  the  source  from  which 
Anopheles  obtains  its  parasites;  native 
huts,  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded, 
are  the  hot-bed  in  w’hlch  the  Hsema- 
mcebida?  luxuriate. 

In  tropical  countries  Europeans  pitch 
their  temporary  camps,  and  often  live 
permanently,  within  a  few  yards  of 
such  native  hovels;  given,  then,  a  full 
supply  of  Anopheles  and  a  swarm  of 
native  children,  80  per  cent,  of  whom 
are  infected  with  Hsemamoebidie,  it 
is  not  surprising,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  that  an  epidemic  of  mala¬ 
ria  soon  starts  among  the  white  men. 

The  pitching  of  camps  near  native 
villages,  or  living  in  close  proximity  to 
native  huts,  is  dying  in  the  face  of  all 
recent  scientific  research,  and  suicidal 
in  its  results.  This  cannot  be  too  often 
nor  too  emphatically  reiterated. 

R.  Fielding-Ould. 


Nttnie. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  STRENGTH. 

If  that  thou  hast  the  gift  of  strength,  then  know 
Thy  part  Is  to  uplift  the  trodden  low; 

Else  in  a  giant’s  grasp  until  the  end 
A  hopeless  wrestler  sh^  thy  soul  contend. 

From  “A  Reading  of  Life.”  Gcwge  Meredith, 


WILL  GERMANY  FAIL? 


What  was  the  political  meaning  of 
the  Kaiser’s  visit  we  have  now  upon 
authority.  Replying  to  Dr.  SchaedJer’s 
interpellation  in  the  Reichstag,  Count 
Billow  assured  his  hearers  that  it 
meant  nothing.  If  England  chose  to 
throw  herself  at  Germany’s  head— un¬ 
der  an  entire  delusion  as  it  follows— In 
consequence  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal 
chivalry,  it  was,  of  course,  not  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Germany  to  repulse  her, 
though  he  inferred,  by  every  adroit 
turn  of  the  phrases  in  which  he  excels, 
that  there  was  no  positive  necessity 
to  reciprocate  the  emotions  we  insist 
upon  importing  into  business.  Here  he 
evoked  the  strange  but  unfailing  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  Chancellor’s 
speeches  upon  Anglo-German  relations 
—unfriendly  laughter  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag.  What  should  we,  or  Germany, 
think  if  all  our  references  to  one  of  our 
neighbors,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  habitually  received  with  an  equal¬ 
ly  uncomplimentary  levity,  and  w'ere 
intended  to  provoke  it?  Count  Bil¬ 
low’s  speeches  ought  not  to  be  read  in 
translations,  which  cannot  do  justice 
to  their  peculiar  vein  of  jocose  irony 
where  England  is  concerned.  Their 
idiomatic  color  is  even  less  flattering 
to  this  country  than  their  acidulated 
neutrality  in  direct  statement.  They 


carry  more  meaning  to  his  German 
hearers  than  meets  the  British  mind, 
and  what  the  Reichstag  understands 
them  to  expound  are  the  merits  of  pur¬ 
suing  a  profitable  policy  towards  this 
country  in  a  thinly  veiled  spirit  of  be¬ 
nevolent  contempt.  The  essential  hu¬ 
mor  of  this  attitude  is  always  an  ef¬ 
fective  suggestion  in  the  German  Par¬ 
liament,  and  never  fails,  apparently, 
to  draw  the  lightning  as  well  as  tlie 
laughter.  Pungent  platitude  Is,  no 
doubt,  the  only  form  of  wit  In  which 
statesmen,  dealing  with  the  irritable 
susceptibilities  of  nations,  dare  in¬ 
dulge;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor’s  favorite  use,  even  of 
this  slight  luxury,  might  be  economized 
with  some  advantage.  The  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  he  most  pleases  the  an¬ 
ti-English  gallery  is  far  from  irksome 
to  him  personally,  but  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  even  if  he  disliked  it,  by  the 
necessity  of  managing  his  audience. 
To  us  the  facetious  patronage  of  Count 
Btilow  is  a  form  of  Schadenfreude  less 
pleasing  than  the  hearty  malice  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  whose  realism 
and  humor  were  mingled  in  the 
true  Shakespearian  consistency.  The 
Bismarckian  dialect  in  the  moutli 
of  an  extremely  clever  imitator 
begins  to  seem  barren  and  repellent. 
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It  was  the  cleverness  of  the  imitation 
that  at  first  amused,  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  signs  that  the  per¬ 
formance  by  dint  of  repetition,  with 
the  utmost  skill,  but  little  change,  be¬ 
gins  to  pall  upon  the  Reichstag  itself. 
The  point  is  that  the  Kaiser’s  visit  is 
explained  by  Count  Billow  to  have 
been  politically  meaningless,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  explanation  which  his 
hearers  would  have  tolerated. 

Among  the  great  qualities  of  the 
(lerman  people  a  sound  political  in¬ 
stinct  has  never  been  counted.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  magnificent  achievement  of 
a  powerful  executive  compelling  na¬ 
tional  forces  to  a  given  line  of  action, 
in  spite  of  the  irreconcilable  conten¬ 
tions  of  national  thought,  seems  to 
have  remedied  a  historic  deficiency. 
Appearing  in  many  shapes,  political, 
economic,  administrative,  social,  it  re- 
uiains  an  inherent  and  most  dangerous 
weakness,  and  with  the  absence  of  a 
Bismarck  it  threatens  once  more,  to 
the  alarm  of  every  calm  observer  in 
(Jerraany  itself,  to  imperil  an  empire 
for  a  syllogism  and  to  sacrifice  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  stubborn  perversity  of  the 
hour.  French  fanaticism  becomes  fu¬ 
rious  or  languid  according  as  it  feels 
itself  effective  against  persons  or  the 
reverse;  but  nothing  can  be  clearer  to 
the  German  extremist  than  that  his  ob¬ 
stinacy  is  rooted  in  reason.  He  is  not 
disorderly  but  he  is  immovable.  With 
its  agrarians,  its  Socialists,  its  Man¬ 
chester  Radicals,  its  Clericals,  its  Al¬ 
satians,  Poles  and  Jews,  the  German 
Empire  enjoys  all  the  evils  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  extremes.  The  religious  sectarian¬ 
ism  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was 
liardly  more  pedantic,  unyielding  and 
regardless  of  a  common  good  than  the 
political  sectarianism  which  masters  a 
vast  majority  of  the  German  people. 
Four  at  least  of  these  parties  represent 
not  merely  different  programs,  but 
complete  and  incompatible  theories  of 
life.  The  agrarian  east  of  the  Elbe  is 


a  jackboot  doctrinaire  whose  whole  so¬ 
cial  creed  is  as  definite  and  exclusive 
as  that  of  collectivism  itself.  To  the 
Radical  followers  of  Eugen  Richter, 
the  anti-imperial  views  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Labouchere  would 
appear  a  corrupt  and  feeble  compro¬ 
mise.  Socialism  at  large  would  be 
nothing  but  for  the  existence  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  German  Socialists.  The 
Centrum  has  done  more  to  maintain 
the  modern  prestige  of  the  Catholic 
Church  than  the  efforts  of  clericalism 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  is  the 
Irish  question  itself  so  exasperated  and 
menacing  as  the  Polish  question.  The 
Prussian  hekatisten  may  be  called  the 
ultra-Orangemen  of  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces,  seeking  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster 
against  the  Polenthum  whose  tena¬ 
cious  and  insidious  vitality  not  only 
resists  every  effort  of  its  opponents, 
but  spreads  at  their  expense.  The  Ger¬ 
man  people  as  a  whole  has  never 
shown  its  characteristic  defect  of  polit¬ 
ical  instinct  more  clearly  than  in  its 
present  absolute  alienation  from  the 
Kaiser  upon  the  issue  of  their  relations 
towards  this  country.  Hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  belongs  to  the  whole  cate¬ 
gory  of  German  fixed  ideas,  and  must 
be  accepted  as  another  mania  added 
to  the  rest. 

The  Kruger  telegram  was  the  most 
popular  act  of  the  German  Emperor’s 
reign.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  his  bestowal  of  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle  upon  Lord  Roberts  was 
the  most  unpopular.  The  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  was  a  psychological  moment  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
upon  our  side  it  may  in  all  reasonable¬ 
ness  be  said  that  nothing  was  wanting. 
The  death  of  the  Queen  had  thrown  the 
country  into  a  chastened  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  mood.  Never  was  a  nation  in  a 
great  hour  more  anxious  to  purify  it¬ 
self  from  all  un'w’orthlness. 
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The  siipreme  pathos  and  solemnity 
attending  the  death  and  burial  of 
Queen  Victoria  were  felt  In  France. 
They  were  not  felt  in  Germany.  The 
circumstances  which  softened  the  dis¬ 
like  of  the  French  had  no  effect  upon 
the  more  virile  and  convinced  preju¬ 
dice  of  Germans.  There  could  have 
been  no  more  Impressive  exhibition  of 
the  obstinacy  and  extent  of  that  en¬ 
mity  than  the  fact  that  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  visit  and 
bestowal  of  the  Order  of  the  Black 
l-'agle  upon  Lord  Roberts  signified  not 
a  rapprochement  between  the  British 
and  the  German  peoples,  but  a  breach 
between  the  German  people  and  the 
German  Emperor.  Tliat  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  which  promises  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  political  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Europe. 

Had  his  own  subjects  wished  it,  the 
Kaiser  might  have  taken  the  hands  of 
tlie  two  nations  and  joined  them  to¬ 
gether  across  the  coffin  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  Tlie  hand  of  England  was 
stretched  out  involuntarily  in  spite  of 
all  previous  warnings  that  there  could 
be  no  place  for  sentiment  in  Anglo- 
German  policy.  It  is  our  greatest  fault 
in  international  affairs  that  we  do  not 
distinguish,  except  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  and  after  severe  experience,  be¬ 
tween  our  interests  and  our  emotions. 
We  seem  to  have  some  constitutional 
difficulty  of  temperament  which  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  getting  a  practical  grasp 
of  the  elements  of  Bismarckian  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  weakness  is  always  a 
weakness,  but  it.  acts  in  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  one  perhaps  as  creditable 
to  our  national  character  as  the  other 
is  injurious.  When  we  veneer  our  sel¬ 
fishness  with  sentiment,  as  we  con¬ 
stantly  do  with  singular  unction  and  in 
perfect  unconsciousness,  we  exasperate 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  into  renewed 
accusations  of  that  old  charge  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  which  we  have  never  really 
been  able  to  understand.  But  we  have. 


after  all,  the  quality  of  our  defect,  ^  id 
the  facility  with  which  we  Ignore  1.I! 
prudent  calculation  of  our  interests 
when  our  feelings  are  generously 
moved  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
placed  to  the  better  side  of  our  moral 
account,  although  it  is  not  an  element 
of  intelligence  in  our  policy.  Every 
sane  thinker  in  Europe,  for  instance, 
realizes  that  there  are  serious  consider 
ations,  such  as  no  sentiment  can  re¬ 
move,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
in  any  case  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
prospects  of  maintaining  friendship  lie- 
tween  England  and  Germany.  The 
British  Empire  depends  for  existence 
upon  the  supremacy  of  its  trade  as 
much  as  does  the  Kaiser’s  empire  upon 
the  supremacy  of  its  arms.  No  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  inflicted,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  Injury  not  merely  to  our  pres¬ 
tige,  but  to  the  very  substance  of  our 
strength,  so  profound  as  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  sapping  our  commercial  power. 
It  would  be  immoral  and  absurd  to 
seek  or  desire  the  political  destruction 
of  the  German  people,  because  of  their 
success  in  the  sphere  of  our  vast  mer¬ 
cantile  monopoly,  where  no  other  coun¬ 
try  could  succeed  at  all  except  at  our 
expense.  But  the  fact  that  one  na¬ 
tion  is  engaged  with  every  right  and 
with  the  most  remarkable  efficiency,  in 
undermining  the  foundations  of  an¬ 
other,  is  not  in  itself  an  aid  to  good  re¬ 
lations  between  them. 

Would  a  professed  policy  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  England  and  Germany  be 
more  to  our  advantage,  or  even  better 
designed  to  promote  a  due  appreciation 
and  respect  between  the  two  peoples 
than  a  policy  of  natural  equipoise  on 
our  part,  leaning  our  weight  against 
that  of  our  great  industrial  rival,  witli 
the  proper  aim  of  preventing  a  commer¬ 
cial  rivalry  from  developing,  as  it  has 
unmistakably  tended  to  do,  into  a  polit¬ 
ical  danger?  This  is  a  very  arguable 
and  momentous  issue,  which  ought  not 
to  be  decided  either  way  in  haste  and 
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upon  Irrelevant  considerations.  The 
converse  of  the  question  was  until  re¬ 
cently  the  great  doubt  of  German 
statesmanship,  whatever  it  may  be 
now.  But  neither  side  of  the  question 
has  ever  yet  presented  itself  in  a  clear 
light  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  or 
the  British  public,  prone  to  claim  ad¬ 
miring  kinship  with  our  “Teutonic  cous¬ 
ins”— a  phrase  as  delusive  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  any  in  language— and  to  attrib¬ 
ute  to  cousinship  in  business  pacific  vir¬ 
tues  which  fraternity  itself  has  never 
possessed  in  the  bosoms  of  families. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  political 
co-operation  between  the  two  Powers 
might  be  possible  and  desirable  in  spite 
of  the  more  obvious  appearances  which 
strongly  suggest  the  contrary.  But  at 
the  moment  of  the  Kaiser’s  tender 
homage  to  the  dead  Queen,  reason  for 
us  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
Our  hearts  went  out  to  him  with  an  ir¬ 
resistible  emotion.  The  last  traces  of 
tlie  pencil  upon  an  old  telegram  were 
effaced.  Whatever  happens  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  Emperor  William  can  never 
again  quite  lose  the  attachment  of  his 
mother’s  country,  which  would  still  re¬ 
gard  him,  if  the  fate  of  the  two  empires 
came  even  to  the  worst,  with  tragic 
affection.  If  any  political  result  was 
to  come  out  of  the  Kaiser’s  visit,  Eng¬ 
land  had  done  her  part.  But  upon  the 
side  of  the  German  people  there  was 
not  merely  abstention  from  reciprocity. 
There  was  direct  and  passionate  rejec¬ 
tion— the  luroT  Teutonicus  in  its  most 
wilful  form.  The  decoration  of  Lord 
Roberts  with  the  Black  Eagle  gave  the 
ill-humor  of  the  Kaiser’s  people  an 
admirable  pretext  for  bursting  into 
expression,  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
hoarded  spleen.  It  bad  been  gathering 
tlirougbout  the  Kaiser’s  visit,  and  was 
increased  by  every  conspicuous  and 
touching  incident  which  made  so  op¬ 
posite  an  impression  upon  ourselves. 
The  strange  display  of  hostility  was 
dictated  in  a  word  by  the  very  fear  lest 
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the  Emperor’s  journey  should  result  in 
better  relations  with  us. 

The  refusal  was  deliberate  and  mo¬ 
mentous.  England  is  not  only  free  to 
review  the  whole  subject  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  without  prejudice  or 
prepossession,  but  after  the  last  of  a 
series  of  cumulative  lessons  she  is 
more  in  the  mood  to  do  so  than  she  has 
ever  been  before. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  position  of 
Germany  herself  should  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  if  we  are  to  recover  com  lete 
command  of  the  national  nerve  in 
dealing  with  this  subject.  That  position 
is  by  no  means  so  powerful  as  it  looks 
or  as  it  was.  It  is  in  many  ways  one 
of  extraordinary  difficulty,  internal  and 
external  and  the  prospect  is  one  of 
far  greater  risk  and  uncertainty  than 
at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire.  Germany  aims  with  a  far 
more  confident  ambition  than  we  can 
make  ourselves  realize  at  commercial 
and  naval  supremacy;  what  she  dreads 
above  all  is  isolation.  It  is  certain  that 
she  cannot  achieve  the  first,  and  if  slie 
persists  in  attempting  to  do  so  will 
not  avoid  the  other.  But  for  England 
she  would  already  have  been  isolated 
in  China.  How  long  does  Teutonic  An¬ 
glophobia  suppose  that  isolation  for  all 
practical  purposes  could  be  averted  in 
Europe  if  England  were  driven  to 
range  herself  with  Russia  and  France 
—a  change  which  would  improve  our 
relations  with  the  United  States— and 
Italy  were  withdrawn  in  that  case 
from  the  Triple  Alliance? 

German  interference,  guided  by  a 
daring  and  masterly  speculation  upon 
the  duration  of  European  peace,  cross¬ 
es  the  path  of  more  countries  at  once 
as  a  matter  of  fact  than  has  the  policy 
of  any  power  since  Napoleon  or  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  If  she  continues  to 
give  hostages  to  fortune  in  every  di¬ 
rection  without  deciding  definitely 
upon  which  line  she  means  to  develop, 
a  coalition  against  her  would  be  far 
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more  probable  than  one  against  us.  In 
the  last  decade  her  policy  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  system  of  throwing 
out  feelers  on  every  side.  She  has  ar¬ 
rived  now  close  upon  the  point  when 
she  must  reveal  her  main  line  of  move¬ 
ment.  That  will  be  her  critical  period. 
At  present  all  the  feelers  of  Germany 
are  still  extended.  She  has  challenged 
Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  in  trade  and 
at  sea.  She  has  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  suspicion  and  antagonism  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  determined  to 
warn  her  off  South  America,  and  is 
building  by  ship  against  ship  a  fleet 
which  is  meant  to  be  at  any  rate  more 
than  equal  to  the  German.  America  is 
less  friendly  to  Germany  than  to  any 
other  Power,  and  the  German  Press, 
which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  that  of  the  French  in  its 
obstinate  offensiveness,  is  habitually 
more  hostile  and  Jeering  in  its  tone  to¬ 
wards  America  than  to  any  country 
except  England.  This  is  a  profound 
mistake,  indicated  in  a  remark¬ 
able  warning  from  no  less  a 
pen  than  that  of  Herr  von  Brandt  upon 
the  subject  of  the  “German  Press  and 
Foreign  Politics.”*  He  pointed  out 
what  is  lamentably  true,  that  the  Pan- 
German  spirit  has  created  uneasy  sus¬ 
picion,  thoroughly  Justifled  for  the  rest, 
even  in  Austria.  Herr  von  Brandt  was 
prophetic  when  he  accused  the  ex¬ 
treme  agrarian  and  anti-Semite  organs 
of  “not  only  setting  themselves  to  out- 
herod  Herod,  by  their  polemics  against 
the  United  States  and  England,  but  do¬ 
ing  their  utmost  to  create  enmity  even 
with  Austria-Hungary  in  her  internal 
politics,  and  upon  the  subject  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  Russia,  Italy, 
England,  theUnited  States,  and  It  might 
even  be  added  the  rest  of  the  whole 
world.”*  This  is  a  scathing  verdict 
from  so  grave  and  responsible  a  Judge. 

*  Zeitfragen.  By  M.  von  Brandt,  Berlin. 
1900.  Pp.  380-82.  Translated  in  The  Living 
Age,  July  14,  1900. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  381. 


Since  then  the  capitulation  to  the  agra¬ 
rians  upon  the  question  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaties,  though  Count  Billow 
will  probably  be  unable  to  go  so  high 
in  raising  the  corn  duties  as  he  has  led 
that  ruthless  party  to  expect,  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  injured  the  spirit  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Dual  Monarchy  and 
Italy,  while  opening  the  prospect  of 
a  tariff  war  with  Russia  worse  than 
that  of  the  early  nineties,  which  would 
ruin  the  Silesian  iron  trade.  This  is 
a  development  threatened  by  M. 
Witte’s  organ,  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  which  not  only 
repudiates  Bismarck’s  theory,  a  fallacy 
on  the  part  of  that  great  man,  that  un¬ 
favorable  trade  relations  need  not  af¬ 
fect  political  relations,  but  makes  a 
very  signiflcant  personal  attack  upon 
Count  Billow.  Italian  opinion  on  this 
point  agrees  with  Russian,  and  the 
Corrlere  dl  Napoli,  for  Instance,  de¬ 
clares  that  if  Italy  should  be  shut  out 
from  German  markets  the  “Triple  Al¬ 
liance  would  become  unthinkable.” 
France  no  longer  desires  to  provoke 
war,  even  with  the  help  of  Russia, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  Fortune 
ever  seems  to  have  turned  against  Ger¬ 
many,  the  “revanche”  feeling  would 
light  up  like  a  sudden  flame.  Above 
all  comes  the  question  of  the  political 
relations  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
—the  ascendancy  of  German  Influence 
at  Constantinople,  the  silent  struggle 
in  the  Balkans,  the  appearance  of  Ger¬ 
man  power  in  China,  and  the  Baghdad 
railway  scheme,  the  Kaiser’s  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  quite  his  most  daring  ad¬ 
venture.  There  are  elaborate  explana¬ 
tions  of  these  things  to  St.  Petersburg, 
but  Russia  is  dissatisfled.  Russia  waits 
and  hates.  Upon  the  present  lines  the 
aims  of  Berlin  policy  and  the  political 
passions  of  the  German  people,  the  lat¬ 
ter  doing  what  the  former  leave  un¬ 
done,  are  raising  suspicion  and  dislike 
of  Germany,  by  a  slow  but  everywhere 
perceptible  process,  in  England,  the 
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United  States  and  Russia,  while 
France  never  ceases  to  long  for  the 
downfall  of  her  despoiler,  and  Austria 
and  Italy  are  made  irritable  and  anx¬ 
ious  by  the  agrarian  crusade  and  the 
Pan-German  spirit,  and  are  growing 
deeply  distrustful  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  It  doubtful  that  the  first 
failure,  or  misfortune  of  an  empire  no 
longer  adhering  to  Bismarck’s  principle 
of  “saturation,”  would  reveal  the  uni¬ 
versal  unpopularity  of  another  nation 
than  ourselves  in  a  world  that  has  paid 
a  frightful  price  for  German  success 
in  a  grinding  dead-weight  of  material 
pressure. 

Germany  may  have  secretly  given 
satisfactory  explanations  of  what  are 
her  ultimate  aims  in  some  capitals, 
perhaps  to  our  own  Foreign  Oflice.  If 
not,  and  she  does  not  define  her  policy 
while  her  Press  continues  to  indulge 
in  its  promiscuous  international 
antipathies,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  what  must  be  the 
end  of  this— it  would  be  isolation. 
There  was  a  moment  last  year,  after 
tlie  Russian  move  to  take  away  Othel¬ 
lo’s  occupation  by  evacuating  Pe-chi-li 
before  Count  Waldersee  arrived,  when 
the  fear  that  “Isolation”  had  come  at 
last  struck  a  cold  shiver  through 
the  empire.  Doubts  of  many  things 
have  begun  to  steal  through  German 
minds  owing  to  a  series  of  curious  co¬ 
incidences.  In  spite  of  Count  Billow’s 
delightful  speeches,  it  has  been  “never 
glad,  confident  morning  again”  since 
last  September— never  quite  as  in  the 
mood  of  exuberant  confidence  which 
usliered  in  the  new  century  a  year  in 
advance.  Germany  during  the  last  six 
months  has  had  more  self-questionings 
and  more  reason  for  them,  than  at  any 
time  since  1870. 

(1)  The  mission  of  Count  Waldersee 
lias  been  an  Injury  to  her  policy,  and 
has  very  slightly,  but  perceptibly,  de¬ 
tracted  from  her  military  prestige.  Her 
organization  was  not  quite  equal  to 


that  of  the  Indian  army  or  of 
Japan.  There  were  no  exceptional  re¬ 
sults  from  the  possession  by  the  inter¬ 
national  forces  of  a  German  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  Count  Waldersee,  who  made 
the  best  of  bis  limited  opportunities, 
and  has  been  heartily  sick  of  a  false 
position.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
German  expedition  has  been  an  anti¬ 
climax  in  every  sense.  It  did  all  the 
ordinary  things,  no  doubt,  at  least  as 
well  as  they  were  done  by  troops  of 
other  nations;  but  the  victors  of  1870 
cannot  be  reduced  with  impunity  to 
playing  ordinary  parts  under  circum¬ 
stances  however  unavoidable.  It  was 
different  with  the  German  navy,  which 
undoubtedly  added  to  its  reputation  at 
Taku,  and  upon  Admiral  Seymour’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  it  does  upon  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  No  one  doubts  either  that  the 
German  army  is  still  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  the  final  Impression  made 
by  Count  Waldersee’s  expedition  is 
undoubtedly  that  the  German  army  is 
not  by  so  much  the  best  as  bad  been 
imagined;  and  the  superstitious  admi¬ 
ration  with  which  It  had  been  regarded 
since  1870  has  been  reduced.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  adventure  after  the  “W’’aldersee 
theatricals,”  with  which  it  opened, 
has  been  in  itself  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  Germans  wish  that  it  should 
be  got  off  the  stage  as  soon  as  possible. 
Count  Waldersee— though  this  is  a  fact 
which  could  be  gathered  from  nothing 
in  the  tone  of  Count  Billow’s  speeches 
to  the  Reichstag— has  received  no  thor¬ 
oughly  loyal  and  effectual  support  but 
that  of  obnoxious  England.  This  is 
partly  why  the  Chinese  adventure  is 
unpopular.  The  opposition,  decorous 
but  deadly,  between  Russian  and  Ger¬ 
man  policy  at  Pekin,  has  been  the 
cause  of  deeper  apprehension  than  has 
been,  perhaps,  quite  understood  by 
other  countries,  since  the  relations  with 
the  giant  neighbor  in  the  East  are  the 
subject  upon  which  even  German  writ- 
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ers  and  speakers  who  are  irresponsible 
upon  other  subjects  become  compara¬ 
tively  reticent  and  discreet.  Nothing 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  the  wire  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg— in 
the  Iron  Chancellor’s  famous  meta¬ 
phor-shows  an  increasingly  ominous 
tendency  to  get  out  of  order. 

(2)  Social  scandals  of  the  kind  which 
the  Kaiser  has  passionately  detested 
and  deplored  since  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  have  shown  that  Germany  has 
not  escaped  the  penalty  of  splendid 
materialism.  Its  dangers  are  greater 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country,  for  socialism  is  mate¬ 
rialism  erected  into  a  religion, 
and  while  its  economic  triumph  is  im¬ 
possible  its  system  of  anti-Christian 
morals  spreads  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  religion.  But  everything  wrong 
that  is  exposed  in  the  present  state  of 
Government  and  society  assists  the 
Socialists.  The  Sternberg  case  was  in 
Itself  the  sort  of  isolated  case  of  per¬ 
sonal  depravity  which  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  any  country,  but  the  inci¬ 
dental  revelations  of  corruption  and  im¬ 
morality  among  the  police  created  a 
painful  feeling  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  State.  German  bu¬ 
reaucracy  as  a  whole  was  brought  un¬ 
der  suspicion  by  a  very  different  inci¬ 
dent.  What  was  called  the  12,000 
marks  affair  showed  that  the  German 
Home  Office  through  its  official.  Dr. 
Woedtke,  had  not  only  accepted  but 
had  actually  solicited  that  contribution 
from  an  Employers’  Federation,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  to  cripple  strikes  by  protect¬ 
ing  free  labor.  The  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Socialists  unearth 
such  damaging  discoveries  as  these, 
shows  also  another  of  the  dangers  of 
a  poorly  paid  bureaucracy,  full  of  dis¬ 
appointed  men  in  a  country  Infected  by 
'Socialism,  whose  theories  offer  pe¬ 
culiar  attractions  to  the  vain,  or  bitter, 
or  clever  specimens  of  the  bureaucratic 


type.  In  the  collapse  of  the  mortgage 
banks  again,  one  of  the  defaulters  was 
a  German,  Jabez  Balfour,  who  bad 
built  as  many  churches  as  a  Crusader 
with  a  heavy  conscience,  and  had  been 
decorated  for  his  pious  labors.  These 
things  have  all  injured  the  legend  of 
the  general  superiority  of  Germany 
over  other  countries.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  easy  to  exaggerate  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  Socialists  exaggerate 
them  upon  system,  and  with  effect. 

(3)  The  depression  in  trade  which 
has  prevailed  in  Germany  since  last 
autumn,  is  a  more  serious  and  dis¬ 
quieting  symptom.  It  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  reminder  that  the  em¬ 
pire  which  does  not  lie  between  auto¬ 
cratic  Russia  and  democratic  France 
«for  nothing,  and  has  peculiar  social 
difficulties  of  its  own,  is  acquiring  all 
the  evils  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
industrial  development.  Labor  has 
already  begun  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  it  is  feared  that  as  summer 
approaches  the  numbers  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  will  become  very  large.  In  the 
coal  trade  stocks  are  accumulating, 
though  output  is  restricted  by  laying 
off  night-shifts.  The  state  of  the  metal 
trades,  which  are  a  good  index  to  tlie 
general  condition,  is  worse.  Many 
blast-furnaces  have  been  blown  out, 
and  there  is  a  dearth  of  orders.  The 
pig-iron  syndicate  is  accused  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  its  prices  beyond  reason— for 
the  Trust  system  is  spreading  rapidly 
in  Germany— and  making  profitable 
production  of  steel  impossible.  The 
Koelnlsche  Zeltung  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that  under  present  conditions 
“capital  is  being  swallowed  up,  and  if 
there  is  no  recovery  many  works  will 
be  ruined.”  Here  again,  we  must  not 
take  too  soon  as  an  industrial  disaster 
what  may  indeed  become  so,  if  the 
general  commercial  reaction  which  has 
set  in  everywhere  should  be  prolonged 
and  severe.  But  Germany  is  suffering 
from  the  familiar  effects  of  over-pro- 
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duction  and  over-speculation.  Herr 
Edward  Bernstein,  the  Collectivist 
writer  of  singularly  judicial  mind  as 
well  as  of  singular  ability,  pointed  out 
recently  tbat  the  English  cotton  indus¬ 
try,  owing  to  Free  Trade;  had  shown 
greater  staying  power  than  the  Ger¬ 
man.  We  must  not  forget  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  suffered  far  more  from  over¬ 
speculation  and  production  than  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  her  temporary  set-back 
was  far  from  indicating  any  inherent 
failure.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  the  competing  power  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  impaired  at  the  moment,  but 
whether  that  result  is  due  to  permanent 
conditions.  To  some  extent  this  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  case— to  what  extent  can¬ 
not  yet  be  said.  The  depression  is 
set  down  to  higher  wages  and  the 
driving  up  in  the  price  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Wages  will  fall,  but  will  not  be 
reduced  to  their  former  level,  and  that 
Germany,  in  any  case,  will  avoid  seri¬ 
ous  labor  troubles  is  improbable.  Ger¬ 
man  competition,  though  its  past  pres¬ 
sure  may  not  be  appreciabiy  relaxed, 
is  working  upon  a  narrower  margin 
of  advantage,  and  is  unlikely,  if  British 
Trade  Unionism  is  sagacious,  to  main¬ 
tain  its  recent  rate  of  progi'ess. 

(4)  Upon  that  point  the  question  of 
the  Commercial  Treaties  has  a  vital 
bearing.  This  is  a  subject  that  can 
only  be  glanced  at  here.  But  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  Count  Caprivi’s  system  is 
to  be  abandoned,  under  which  German 
industry  has  made  its  most  gigantic 
strides  during  the  last  decade,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  German  competition 
altogether.  With  the  cost  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  increased  by  legislation,  while  du¬ 
ties  were  raised  in  all  surrounding 
markets  against  the  German  finished 
article,  British  trade  would  recover  at 
least  as  much  of  what  it  had  lost  as 
American  enterprise  failed  to  Intercept. 
Baron  Heyklng,  the  Russian  Consul, 
speaking  at  a  Tyne  ship-launch  the 
other  day,  referred  to  the  excellent 


prospect  offered  to  a  Free  Trade  coun¬ 
try  by  one  tariff  war  already  broken 
out  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  another  apparently  im¬ 
pending  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
Count  Billow  has  already  created  con¬ 
sternation  among  wide  commercial 
classes  by  his  indefinite  capitulation  to 
the  agrarians.  The  price  of  bread,  the 
primary  raw  material  of  human  indus¬ 
try,  is  to  be  raised.  By  bow  much  is 
the  point  upon  which  all  depends.  The 
Socialists  have  here  another  weapon, 
which  they  are  employing  with  the 
usual  vigor  and  ability  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  the  commercial  reaction 
should  be  exceedingly  severe,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  bread,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  a  lowering  of  wages  and 
shrinking  of  employment,  will  produce 
a  state  of  things  from  which  sinister 
consequences  may  be  expected  In  Ger¬ 
man  Industry  and  politics  alike.  It  is 
incredible  that  Count  Btilow  can  con¬ 
template  an  increase  in  the  tariffs  to 
the  extent  that  would  destroy  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  renewing  the  present  system 
of  trade  treaties.  But  another  ZolU 
krieg  with  Russia  cannot  be  avoided  by 
any  terms  with  which  the  agrarians 
would  be  content.  Yet  German  trade 
with  Russia  has  doubled  since  the  end 
of  the  last  tariff  struggle,  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  be 
some  legislative  alteration  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  German  industry, 
and  that  the  alteration,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  must  be  against  the  Interests 
of  German  competition. 

This  indeed  brings  us  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  issue 
upon  which  depends  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem— after  all,  will  Germany 
fail?  Is  the  empire  to  develop  indus¬ 
trialism  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
or  is  agriculture  to  be  defended  at  all 
costs  against  industry?  “Unsere  Zu- 
kunft  liegt  auf  dem  Wasser?”  But 
was  the  Kaiser’s  famous  phrase  a  true 
prophecy  or  a  thrilling  fallacy,  and 
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does  German’s  future  really  lie  on  tlie 
sea  or  the  land?  The  answer  is  by  no 
means  the  forgone  conclusion  that  in 
this  country  there  has  been  an  almost 
universal  tendency  to  assume.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  said  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  if  Germany  is  seri¬ 
ous  in  the  ultimate  ambition  to 
be  an  equally  great  power  on 
both  elements,  she  must  demon¬ 
strably  fail.  It  is  an  attempt  in 
which  no  country  has  succeeded,  and 
the  German  Empire  cannot  come  as 
near  success  as  did  France  under  the 
ideas  of  Colbert.  But  we  can  narrow 
the  question  to  much  closer  limits  than 
this.  Germany  could  not  safely  trust 
her  future  to  the  water,  unless  she 
could  hope  to  attain  the  complete  na¬ 
val  and  commercial  supremacy  of  which 
In  the  hour  of  our  humiliation  during 
the  Boer  War,  she  was  much  inclined 
to  dream.  It  is  impossible  that  she  can 
attain  that  supremacy.  It  is  reckoned 
that  eight  days’  food  for  her  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  is  already  sea-borne.  If  she 
carries  her  industrial  transformation 
as  far  in  the  next  twenty  as  it  has  been 
carried  in  the  last  twenty  years,  she 
will  cease,  as  we  have  done,  to  be  a 
self-contained  nation.  But  we  have 
our  safeguard  in  an  absolutely  over¬ 
whelming  fleet  and  our  determination 
upon  no  account  to  quarrel  with  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  Germany  cannot  obtain  our 
absolute  command  of  the  sea,  and  yet 
is  to  become  almost  as  dependent  upon 
foreign  food  and  raw  material  as  we 
are,  it  follows  that  what  she  must  And 
on  the  water  is  not  her  fortune  but  her 
fate. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  poli¬ 
tics  need  be  that  if  absolute  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  trade  and  sea  power  is  to  pass 
out  of  the  bands  of  one  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  other  branch.  The  United 
States  builds  with  a  steady  eye  upon 
German  naval  programs,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  have  a  fleet  more  powerful  than 


that  of  Germany,  probably  far  more 
powerful.  If  the  sea-Sedan  which  all 
Teutonic  enthusiasts  for  the  fleet  have 
visions  of  inflicting  some  day  upon  the 
British  Empire,  could  by  any  possibil¬ 
ity  take  place,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whose  future  necessarily  lies  on 
the  sea  and  nowhere  else,  would  join 
to  redress  the  balance,  and  would  shat¬ 
ter  the  rival,  temporarily  successful 
over  one  side  of  the  family.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Double  Navy  Bill,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  worst  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  South  Africa,  Count  Biilow 
spoke  in  terms  that  could  only  point  to 
a  partition  of  Greater  Britain  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
Germany  cannot  acquire  her  colonies  in 
that  direction.  She  could  submerge 
the  present  population  of  Canada,  and 
Australia  with  her  own  annual  sur¬ 
plus  in  a  decade,  no  doubt;  but  the 
Monroe  doctrine  extends  to  Canada, 
and  in  case  of  danger  would  apply  to 
Australia  also.  South  Africa,  with 
British  and  Dutch  together,  would  be 
perfectly  well  able  to  look  after 
itself. 

Not  even  a  defeat  of  this  country  in  a 
naval  struggle,  in  which  Germany 
might  head  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
Continent,  would  enable  her  to  carve 
her  colonies  out  of  Greater  Britain,  or 
retain  control  of  the  sea  with 
security  for  her  trade  and  food 
supplies.  These  are  remote  spec¬ 
ulations  somewhat  briefly  dwelt 
upon,  but  It  may  be  well  to  have  for¬ 
mally  dismissed  a  delusion  which  has 
obtained  a  considerable  vogue  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
not  without  danger  to  us;  it  is  inflnite- 
ly  more  dangerous  to  her.  But  one 
thing  in  the  world  could  make  an  An¬ 
glo-American  alliance  an  actuality,  and 
that  thing  would  be  the  threatening 
development  of  German  sea-power. 

The  economics  of  the  question  are  of 
more  immediate  importance  than  the 
politics  and  the  arguments  for  them 
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are  no  less  conclusive.  Industrial  su¬ 
premacy  is  for  America,  and  Germany 
will  presently  be  as  hard  pressed  by 
Transatlantic  competition  in  her  turn 
as  we  iiave  been  by  hers.  This  is  an 
opinion  against  which  German  reason¬ 
ing,  though  profoundly  disturbed  on 
this  point,  fights  hard,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  doubted  in  this  country, 
and  needs  no  detailed  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  inquiry 
necessarily  pursuing  a  special  line  of 
thought,  to  underestimate  the  immense 
vitality  and  ability  which  Germany 
will  bring  to  the  economic  struggle  as 
to  every  other.  Professor  Julius  Wolf, 
of  Breslau,  in  a  striking  paper  upon 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  question, 
very  justly  pointed  out’  that  Germany, 
whom  he  considers  to  have  nothing 
further  to  fear  from  English  manufac¬ 
turers,  has  three  great  factors  in  her 
favor  even  as  against  the  United 
States,  (o)  the  closeness  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  science  and  technical 
practice  In  every  department  of  Ger¬ 
man  activity,  (b)  the  German  spirit  of 
thoroughness,  (c)  and  the  special  Ger¬ 
man  gift  of  assimilating  all  that  other 
nations  can  teach.  He  might  have  add¬ 
ed  to  the  list  of  advantages  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  most  efihcient  national  di¬ 
rectorate  In  the  world.  These  may 
largely  help  Germany  even  yet  to  sur¬ 
pass  England  in  production,  but  they 
will  not  avail  her  to  resist  America. 
The  United  States  has  the  special  gift 
in  which  no  country  can  compare  with 
her— business  ability.  She  has  infinite¬ 
ly  more  material,  more  labor,  more  me¬ 
chanical  inventiveness,  more  transport 
and  shipping  facilities,  more  means  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  a 
lower  point  than  can  be  possible  any¬ 
where  else  In  the  world.  Germany  can¬ 
not  compete  with  her  in  the  colossal  mass 
or  the  minute  specialization  of  her  pro- 

•  None  Freie  Presse,  18th  March,  1901. 


duction,  in  every  thing  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  great  Steel  Trust,  and 
the  genius  of  America  is  concentrated 
upon  commercial  energy  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  spirit,  w’hich  will  continue  to  e.\- 
cel  in  many  other  and  some  higher 
things,  never  can  be.  German  industry 
in  its  turn  will  be  reduced  to  the  de¬ 
fensive,  perhaps  within  the  next  dec¬ 
ade.  The  idea  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  which  is  much  in  evidence, 
will  assuredly  not  be  formed  in  the 
interests  of  Germany.  Russia  would 
not  Join  it  against  America,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  would  probably  end  in  nothing 
so  certainly  as  a  final  determination  of 
America  to  keep  China  open  at  any 
cost.  Upon  the  line  of  challenge  to 
Anglo-Saxon  predominance,  whether 
American  or  British,  in  sea-power  and 
ocean  trade,  Germany  must  fail,  and 
would  suffer  the  fate  of  a  sea-supported 
nation  without  sea-supremacy,  and 
having,  therefore,  lost  the  control  of 
its  existence. 

If  an  exaggeration  of  the  industrial 
at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  side 
of  national  development  should  occur 
in  Germany  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree  as  in  England,  the  risk  of  even¬ 
tual  commercial  defeat  would  be  as 
great  as  the  realization  of  that  contin¬ 
gency  would  be  ruinous.  Meanwhile 
Socialism,  which  even  now  would  be 
entitled  under  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  to  over  a  hundred  members  in  the 
Reichstag,  would  be  fostered  in  the 
towns,  while  the  rural  population, 
which  has  been  the  backbone  of  Prus¬ 
sian  military  power,  would  decay. 
When  the  agrarians  claim  that  they  are 
the  only  party  which  matters  In  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
their  view.  The  most  fascinating  spec¬ 
ulation  in  European  politics  is  as  to 
what  degree  the  Kaiser  has  become 
their  convert,  and  whether  the  events 
of  the  past  year— suggesting  the  re¬ 
served  force  of  this  country  while  re¬ 
vealing  the  enormous  economic  power 
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and  potential  naval  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica— have  not  helped  him  to  return  to 
the  conviction  that,  after  all,  the  future 
of  Germany  mainly  lies  as  inevitably 
upon  the  land  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  race  upon  the  sea.  The  effort  of  the 
German  stock  at  expansion  may  be  di¬ 
verted,  but  will  not  be  arrested.  It  is 
diflScult  to  Imagine  bow  the  Pan-Ger¬ 
man  estimate  reckons  95  millions  of 
the  Teutonic  breed— with  which  the 
Low  Germans  in  general,  and  Holland 
in  particular,  are  to  be  included  with 
or  without  their  will— as  against  a 
united  Anglo-Saxon  strength  of  only 
85  millions.  That  this  statement  can 
be  received  with  great  public  applause  In 
Pan-German  lectures  upon  the  destiny 
of  their  race  to  attain  the  headship  of 
the  world  throws  a  valuable  light  upon 
a  most  powerful  idea,  singularly  little 
appreciated  in  this  country,  though  des¬ 
tined  undoubtedly  to  some  degree  of 
realization.  The  very  exaggeration  of 
95  millions  brings  out  the  immense  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  it  is  increasing  in  a  high¬ 
er  ratio  than  any  other  great  race 
whatever.  We  are  deluded  by  our 
vaunt  that  the  British  Empire  com¬ 
prises  a  fourth  of  the  world  and  a  third 
of  mankind.  It  is  white  population 
that  counts  in  these  things.  There  are 
only  50  millions  of  white  men  in  the 
whole  of  the  British  Empire,  including 
the  French  Canadians,  the  Irish  Nation¬ 
alists  and  the  Cape  Dutch;  while  even 
in  Australia  our  race  is  becoming  omi¬ 
nously  sterile.  But  there  are  already 
56  millions  of  people  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
they  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
another  million  a  year.  This  is  with¬ 
out  counting  the  10  millions  of  the  race 
in  Austria.  If  they  are  included,  then 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  between 
Hamburg  and  Trieste  there  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  population  of  nearly  70  millions. 


about  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  more  fertile  of  the  two.  No  Ger¬ 
man  believes  for  a  moment  that  the 
future  will  be  divided  between  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  the  Slav,  for  be  knows 
that,  the  Teutonic  breed  is  likely  upon 
present  Indications  to  become  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  whole  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  white  men. 

The  problem  is  whether  the  Teutons 
can  be  kept  together.  If  a  Greater 
Germany  cannot  be  created,  the  sur¬ 
plus  stream  of  population,  when  the 
present  absorbing  power  of  her  indus¬ 
trialism  is  exhausted  in  a  comparative¬ 
ly  few  years,  will  begin  once  more  to 
flow  to  the  United  States  and  to  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies,  and  to  be  lost  to  the  flag. 
To  prevent  that  is  what  Germans  re¬ 
gard  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
The  hope  of  a  whole  race  not  williug 
to  be  second  to  any  in  the  world  is  at 
stake.  But  if  it  cannot  be  achieved 
at  the  ultimate  expense  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  how  is  it  to  be  at¬ 
tempted?  There  is  one  shape  and  only 
one  in  which  it  can  be  realized  if  at  all, 
and  it  lies  in  the  creation  of  a  Greater 
Germany,  extending  from  Amsterdam 
across  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  an  idea  not  new  but  new¬ 
ly  revived,  and  in  spite  of  the  perilous 
obstacles  in  the  path,  it  is  at  least  more 
feasible  at  the  expense  of  the  Slav  than 
is  sea-supremacy  at  the  cost  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is,  above  all,  the  only 
plan  which  offers  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  territory  for  settlement— Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  or  nothing.  This  theory  is  of  late 
unmistakably  in  the  air.  A  recent  vol¬ 
ume  of  political  criticism  blamed  Bis¬ 
marck  for  not  having  aimed  at  the  uni- 
flcation  of  the  whole  race,  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  development  to¬ 
wards  the  East.  The  Pan-German  par¬ 
ty  bad  sensational  success  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Austrian  elections.  Dr.  Kramarz 
the  Czech  leader,  delivered,  on  March 
12th  last,  a  bold  and  striking  address. 
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in  wbicb  tbe  danger  from  bis  point  of 
view,  of  Germany  coming  South,  was 
looked  very  gravely  in  tbe  face.*  “Tben 
Germany,”  he  declared,  would  be  the 
first  world-power  (“That  must  be,” 
cried  the  Pan-Germans),  “nqt  only  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  middle  Europe,  but  master 
politically  and  industrially  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans  and  Asia  Minor.”  Karl  Jentsch 
has  recently  discussed  the  interesting 
point  that  a  breach  with  Russia  and  a 
rapprochement,  with  Western  Europe 
might  lead  perhaps  to  the  liberalizing 
of  German  institutions.'  It  would  be 
needless  to  multiply  references,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  most  practical 
suggestion  of  Professor  Wolf,  of  Bres¬ 
lau,  in  the  lecture  already  mentioned 
upon  the  menace  of  American  competi¬ 
tion,  was  the  recommendation  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  alliance  including  tbe  German 
Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Nor  might  It  be 
so  difficult  to  settle  with  the  Czechs 
and  Poles,  as  Dr.  Kramarz  imagines, 
since  the  campaigns  against  tbe  Poles 
in  Germany  itself  were  a  recognized 
means  of  keeping  the  wire  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  in  proper  order,  and  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  Poland,  should  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  world-power  have  to  be  fought 
out  after  all  with  Russia,  would  be  a 
perfectly  intelligible  aim  of  German 
policy.  It  is  in  the  conception  of  a 
Middle  Empire  alone  that  Germans  can 
hope  to  unify  their  race;  to  possess  tbe 
heart  of  tbe  world;  to  gain  room  and 
resource  for  industrial  development 
while  remaining  self-contained  in  an 
agricultural  sense;  and  to  retain  their 
power  upon  a  solid  military  base. 
Nor  does  Berlin  perhaps  despair  of  go¬ 
ing  far  in  the^  way  of  achieving  these 
things  by  way  of  absorption  before 
peace  is  broken.  But  very  different 
developments  are  possible,  and  it  is 
our  part  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Kaiser  has  never  been  further  from 


bis  people  than  in  bis  personal  rap¬ 
prochement  with  us.  Nothing  will  bring 
German  feeling  to  a  true  sense  of  tbe 
situation  but  a  proof  that  tbe  differ¬ 
ences  of  England  and  Russia  are  in  no 
case  irreconcilable  and  are  less  now 
than  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  not 
our  interest,  as  Count  Blilow  would 
say,  to  have  Germany  instead  of  Rus¬ 
sia  at  Constantinople  and  upon  tbe 
Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  wire  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  will,  if  possible,  be  put 
from  time  to  time  to  its  familiar  uses 
at  our  expense. 

Count  Billow  asserts  that  Germany 
is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  tbe  future 
of  Manchuria.  He  denies  that  the  An¬ 
glo-German  agreement  can  have  the  re¬ 
motest  bearing  upon  the  fate  of  that 
province,  and  prefers  to  speak  signifi¬ 
cantly  of  tbe  Yang-tze  agreement.  He 
declares  that  there  are  no  differences 
with  Russia  that  cannot  be  bridged 
over,  and  refers  to  the  answering  ex¬ 
pression  of  Count  LamsdorfTs  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  a  cordiality  he  has  never 
shown  in  his  references  to  this  country, 
and  amid  ioud  cheers  in  the  Reichstag 
such  as  no  friendly  references  to  Eng¬ 
land  could  ever  win.  Germany  will 
continue  to  cover  her  advances  in  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  by  representing  Eng¬ 
land  as  tbe  real  enemy  of  the  Musco¬ 
vite.  Whatever  our  own  conviction  or 
tbe  gathering  suspicion  of  Russia  her¬ 
self  may  be  that  Germany  as  a 
world  power  must  ultimately  develop 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  Slav  or  fail,  we 
have  no  conceivable  reason  to  assist 
that  consummation.  Tbe  struggle  of 
Slav  and  Teuton  for  the  South  must  be 
one  of  which  no  man  can  prophesy  tbe 
end,  but  by  no  other  process  can  a 
Greater  Germany  be  created  with  con¬ 
trol  of  its  means  of  existence.  We  can 
have  no  real  security  from  certain  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  of  tbe  hatred  of 


*  Neue  Frele  Preue,  I3th  March,  1901. 


*  Die  Ziet,  Vienna,  9tb  February,  1901. 
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England  throughout  the  land  of  fixed 
ideas,  until  we  make  our  own  settle¬ 
ment  with  Russia  in  disregard  of  ar¬ 
chaic  superstitions  derived  from  an 
extinct  state  of  the  Eastern  question. 
Nor  as  a  matter  of  proportion  is  It  wise 
to  higgle  about  our  strict  commercial 
rights  in  Manchuria,  and  to  obstruct  the 
inevitable  process  by  which  the  ground 
over  which  the  Siberian  railway  passes 
must  become  by  that  fact  Russian. 
Prince  Ukhtomsky’s  conversion  to 

Tbe  Fortnightly  Bevlew. 


practicable  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
a  settlement  with  this  country  is  hardly 
more  complete  than  the  corresponding 
change  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
general  mind  of  Englishmen.  This  is 
the  extremely  significant  achievement 
of  the  people  with  a  bad  political  in¬ 
stinct,  and  with  an  Emperor  of  genius 
whom  they  have  ceased  at  the  critical 
moment  of  their  development  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

Calchas. 


SIGNALLING  TO  MARS. 


BT  SIB  BOBBBT  BALL,  F.B.S. 


I  remember  an  occasion  when  the 
scientific  world  received  a  veritable 
“message  from  Mars,”  which  excited 
the  liveliest  interest  and  astonishment 
I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  admira¬ 
ble  play  which  we  have  all  enjoyed, 
and  whose  title  is  expressed  by  the 
words  just  written;  I  am  thinking  of 
the  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association 
which  was  held  at  Plymouth  In  the 
year  1877.  This  particular  meeting, 
otherwise  memorable  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  marvellous  instrument 
which  we  know  as  the  telephone  was 
then  first  made  known  to  some  of  us, 
w'as  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  was  first  announced  on  this  side 
of  tbe  Atlantic. 

It  was  on  August  lltb,  1877,  that 
Professor  Asaph  Hall,  using  the  great 
refracting  telescope  In  the  observatory 
of  Washington,  discovered  two  minute 
satellites  revolving  about  tbe  planet 
Mars.  Having  taken  another  couple  of 
nights  to  verify  and  complete  his  ob¬ 
servations,  be  despatched  tbe  telegram 


i 


to  Europe  which  was  read  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  tbe  keen 
Interest  which  this  discovery  excited. 
Had  not  previous  great  observers,  in¬ 
cluding  even  Sir  William  Herscbel  him¬ 
self,  toiled,  yet  toiled  ineffectually,  to 
discover  moons  circling  about  this  plan¬ 
et?  Had  not  Tennyson,  assured  of  the 
absence  of  satellites,  spoken  of  the 
“moonless  Mars?”  It  was  reserved 
for  the  distinguished  American  astron¬ 
omer,  on  tbe  occasion  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  to  be  successful  where  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  less  fortunate  In  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  opportunities,  had  failed. 
If  Professor  Hall  bad  found  even  a 
single  moon  attendant  on  tbe  ruddy 
planet,  the  discovery  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  forever  famous  in  the 
annals  of  great  observers.  But  his  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill  met  with  a  far  more 
splendid  reward;  he  discovered  a  sec¬ 
ond  moon,  and  he  pointed  out  to  us  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  movement  of  this 
inner  satellite,  which  in  three  or  four 
hours  had  moved  from  one  side  of  tbe 
planet  to  the  other.  Nay,  further,  he 
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\\  as  able  to  announce,  even  in  the  earli¬ 
est  days  of  his  discovery,  one  of  the 
irreat  facts  which  these  satellites  dis¬ 
close— he  was  able  to  tell  us  tlie  weight 
of  the  planet  Mars.  This  was  of  much 
importance,  because  the  weight  of  a 
planet  is  an  astronomlc&l  element 
about  which  there  Is  always  some 
uncertainty  unless  a  satellite  be¬ 
longing  to  the  planet  can  be  made  to 
give  its  definite  pronouncement  on  the 
subject. 

My  reason  in  now  referring  to  this 
matter  of  somewhat  ancient  history  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  date  when  the 
discovery  was  made.  I  should  not  per¬ 
haps  say  the  date— I  should  rather  say 
tlie  month  of  the  year.  Asaph  Hall’s 
famous  observation  was  made  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  all  who 
desire  to  see  wonderful  sights  in  Mars 
should  lay  to  heart.  They  need  never 
expect  to  obtain  very  attentive  hearing 
from  the  astronomical  world  unless 
tliey  are  able  to  say  their  observations 
of  the  planet  have  been  made  in  or 
al)out  the  month  of  August.  Do  not, 
please,  let  it  be  Inferred  from  this 
statement  that  Mars  is  in  a  favorable 
position  for  observation  in  August  of 
every  year.  This  Is,  Indeed,  by  no 
means  the  case.  For  example.  Mars  is 
not  at  the  present  moment  in  a  really 
good  position  for  observation;  but  next 
August  it  cannot  be  observed  at  all. 
Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation 
will  be  necessary. 

The  Earth  and  Mars  and  the  Sun 
come  into  line,  with  the  Earth  between 
the  two  other  bodies,  once  every  two 
years  and  two  months,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  once  every  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  days.  When  this  is  the 
case  Mars  is  said  to  be  in  opposition, 
and  comes  on  the  meridian  at  midnight. 
The  planet  is  then  in  general  much 
nearer  to  us  than  when  be  occupies  any 
other  position.  If  the  orbits  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Mars  were  each  exact 
circles,  then  the  distance  between  Mars 


and  the  Earth  at  each  opposition 
would  of  course  be  always  the  same; 
and  accordingly  every  two  years  and 
two  months  the  planet  would  be  in  a 
good  position  for  observing  and  every 
one  of  these  periods  of  good  seeing 
would  be  equally  advantageous  with 
every  other.  But  the  tracks  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Mars  are  ellipses,  not 
circles.  Mars,  in  fact,  departs  so  con¬ 
siderably  from  a  circle  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Earth  to  the  planet  at 
the  time  of  opposition  is  in  some  cases 
twice  as  great  as  it  Is  at  other  times. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  object  be  doubled,  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  it  presents  is  reduced  to 
one-fourth,  and  consequently  the  fea¬ 
tures  on  Mars  are  seen  four  times  as 
well  during  favorable  oppositions  as 
they  are  at  unfavorable. 

We  thus  obtain  a  guide  as  to  the  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  the  planet  can  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The 
point  in  the  Earth’s  track  which  ap¬ 
proaches  most  closely  to  the  orbit  of 
Mars  is  that  which  our  Earth  occupies 
on  August  26th  in  each  year.  On  that 
particular  day  the  Earth  passes  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  Mars  must  be  situat¬ 
ed  w’hen  he  is  nearest  to  the  Sun.  In 
like  manner,  on  February  22d  in  each 
year  the  Earth  passes  between  the  Sun 
and  that  point  in  the  heavens  in  which 
Mars  must  be  situated  when  he  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  Sun.  We 
can  now  readily  obtain  the  principles 
which  will  guide  us  in  determining 
whether  an  opposition  is,  or  is  not, 
favorable  to  the  study  of  the  features 
of  the  planet.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  opposition  occurred  actually  on 
August  26th,  then  Mars  would  be  at 
the  best  possible  position,  and  as  near 
as  it  can  come  to  the  Earth  under  any 
possible  circumstances.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  take  place  on  February  22d,  it 
would  then  be  about  as  unfavorable 
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as  possible;  for  if  the  opposition  hap¬ 
pened  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
the  Earth  and  the  planet  would  be 
nearer  together.  We  thus  see  that  we 
have  by  the  date  alone  a  very  fair  test 
as  to  the  excellence  of  any  opposition 
of  Mars  for  the  purpose  of  a  minute 
scrutiny  of  its  surface.  The  nearer 
that  date  is  to  August  26th  the  better 
the  opportunity,  while  the  nearer  that 
date  is  to  February  22d  the  worse  the 
opportunity. 

For  an  opposition  of  Mars  to  take 
place  at  the  most  favorable  time  is  a 
somewhat  rare  occurrence.  It  did, 
however,  happen  in  1877,  when  the  op¬ 
position  occurred  on  September  5th, 
which  was  only  ten  days  after  the  best 
conceivable  date.  It  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  circumstance  which  in¬ 
duced  Professor  Asaph  Hall  to  take 
advantage  of  this  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  undertake  that  careful 
search  for  the  satellites  of  Mars  which 
was  crowned  with  such  remarkable 
success.  Those  of  us  who  remember 
the  appearance  of  Mars  as  a  glorious 
ruddy  orb  in  the  autumn  of  1877  will 
easily  appreciate  the  significance  of  an 
opposition  which  occurred  at  the  right 
time.  We  had  another  fairly  good  op¬ 
position  in  1802,  and  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  in  1909. 

I  have  introduced  this  little  discus¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
remark  that  astronomers  never  expect 
any  startling  discoveries  to  be  made 
about  Mars,  its  satellites,  or  its  mark¬ 
ings,  unless  those  discoveries  are  made 
in  either  August  or  September.  I  hope 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
mean  that  such  discoveries  may  be 
looked  for  every  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
conditions  of  observation  cannot  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  exceptionally 
favorable  unless  in  the  two  months 
mentioned. 

This  consideration  finds  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  the  para¬ 


graphs  which  have  been  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  within  the  last 
few  weeks  as  to  certain  alleged  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  presented  by  this  plan¬ 
et  Every  astronomer  who  reads  these 
statements,  and  is  asked  to  believe  that 
strange  manifestations  are  apparent 
from  this  neighboring  world,  will  at 
once  say  that  as  such  things  were  not 
seen  when  the  opposition  was  really 
favorable,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  they  are  to  be  seen  now, 
when  the  opposition  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  can  be.  If  these  wonderful  things 
had  veritable  existence,  it  is  not  in 
January  or  February  that  we  should 
be  reading  of  them;  for,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  in  such  months  as  these  we 
can  never  expect  Important  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  made  of  Mars.  No  one  who 
has  ever  looked  at  the  glory  of  that 
planet  in  an  August  or  September  op¬ 
position,  and  its  comparative  feeble¬ 
ness  when  the  opposition  occurs  in  less 
favored  months,  will  hesitate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  viewing  with  very  grave 
doubts  any  statements  of  alleged  sigus 
in  the  planet  at  the  present  time.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  discovery 
to  be  made  about  the  globe  of  Mars  at 
a  February  opposition,  but  the  improb¬ 
ability  of  such  an  achievement  is  so 
exceedingly  great  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  testimony  of  the  very 
strongest  kind  would  be  required  to 
outweigh  the  presumption  against  it. 

For  this  reason  alone,  even  if  there 
were  not  many  others,  astronomers 
attach  no  importance  whatever  to  cer¬ 
tain  statements  about  Mars  which  have 
recently  obtained  considerable  circula¬ 
tion.  Whether  there  are  inhabitants 
on  that  planet  we  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea.  Even  if  there  are  inhabitants 
it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  this  earth,  or  feel  any  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us.  But  we  maybe  certain 
that  if  there  are  inhabitants  on  Mars, 
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nnd  if  they  have  been  so  ill-advised  as 
to  have  chosen  the  present  time  for 
making  efforts  to  cause  some  demon¬ 
stration  which  shall  be  perceptible  to 
this  earth,  then  their  astronomical 
knowledge  must  be  In  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  They  have  chosen  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  such  efforts  the  very  worst  pos¬ 
sible  opposition.  If  the  Martians  are 
intelligent,  they  ought  to  know  that  a 
signal  to  be  perceptible  two  miles  off 
has  to  be  four- times  as  big  as  a  signal 
perceptible  one  mile  off,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  they  would  be  making  an  ut¬ 
terly  foolish  waste  of  their  powers  If 
tliey  attempted  any  communication  at 
a  time  so  inappropriate  as  the  present. 

These  considerations  may  perhaps 
lielp  to  dispose  of  the  recent  state¬ 
ments  regarding  Mars  which  have  ob¬ 
tained  wide  circulation,  though  we  may 
be  glad  to  think  that  the  credence  at¬ 
tached  to  them  seems  generally  not 
greater  than  they  deserve.  But  as  the 
discussion  of  possible  Martian  signals 
recurs  from  time  to  time,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  bearing  on  the  question. 

The  distance  of  Mars  from  the  Sun 
varies.  It  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
l.'>3,000,000  miles,  and  it  Is  sometimes 
as  low  as  127,000,000  miles.  The  track 
tliat  the  Earth  follows  is  much  more 
nearly  circular  than  Is  the  track  of 
Mars,  but  still  there  is  an  appreciable 
change  between  the  distances  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Sun  at  the  different 
seasons.  The  actual  distance  between 
the  two  bodies  is  sometimes  as  great 
as  93,500,000  miles,  and  sometimes  as 
small  as  90,500,000  miles.  A  very  little 
consideration  of  these  figures  will  show 
how  the  very  best  possible  position  of 
Mars  is  to  be  obtained.  As  the  track 
of  our  Earth  lies  far  inside  that  of 
Mars,  it  is  obviously  essential  that 
when  we  come  closest  to  the  planet  its 
distance  from  the  Son  should  be  at  its 
lowest  point— that  is  to  say,  at  127,000,- 
000  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


Earth  should  then  stretch  out  as  far  as 
possible  to  meet  Mars;  but  It  can  never 
stretch  more  than  93,500,000  miles  from 
the  Sun  and  consequently  under  the 
very  most  favorable  circumstances, 
which  can,  in  fact,  never  be  quite  real¬ 
ized,  the  distance  between  the  Earth 
and  Mars  cannot  be  under  33,500,000 
miles.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that 
35,000,000  miles  is  nearly  the  low’est 
value  to  which  the  distance  can  decline 
under  the  present  condition  of  the  or¬ 
bits,  and  this  can  only  occur  when  the 
opposition  takes  place  close  to  August 
26th.  We  may  mention  that  when  the 
first  satellite  of  Mars  was  discovered 
by  Professor  Hall  on  August  17th,  1877, 
the  distance  from  the  planet  to  the 
Earth  was  then  30,000,000  miles,  which 
was  still  a  million  miles  over  the  low¬ 
est  distance  to  which  it  could  sink  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  best  conditions. 
The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  kind 
of  signal  which  could  be  transmitted 
across  a  distance  of  35,000,000  miles. 
Here  again  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  a  few  details. 

A  man  standing  on  a  hill  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  is  not  a  large  object,  but  yet  he  is 
big  enough  to  be  perceptible— that  is  to 
say,  the  little  image  which  he  makes  on 
the  retina  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  impression.  Without  any  optical 
assistance,  however,  such  as  might  be 
afforded  by  a  binocular  or  a  telescope, 
it  would  require  very  sharp  vision  to 
make  out  the  signals  that  a  man  was 
transmitting  to  you  from  that  distance. 
We  are  told  by  Sir  Redvers  Buffer  that 
the  singularly  acute  vision  of  the  Boers 
gave  them  certain  relative  advantages 
in  their  marksmanship  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war;  but  even  with  the 
keenest  vision  ever  given  to  a  man 
a  human  being  two  or  three  miles  off 
would  not  be  a  very  distinct  object  to 
an  observer  who  had  no  telescopic  aid. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  help  a 
telescope  gives.  There  is  an  approxi¬ 
mate  rule  which  we  may  employ  for 
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the  purpose  of  explaining  the  power  of 
the  telescope  for  such  purposes  as  the 
present.  It  is  not  exactly  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  the  instrument  which 
is  Involved.  The  magnifying  power 
depends  on  the  eyepiece  that  is  used, 
and  admits  of  practically  indefinite  in¬ 
crease;  but  there  is  no  advantage 
g.iined  in  pushing  the  magnifying  pow¬ 
er  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  aperture  of  the  telescope. 
With  every  increase  of  magnifying 
power  the  brightness  of  the  image  is 
necessarily  diminished.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  the  telescope  employed  is  sufll- 
ciently  large  to  supply  the  image  with 
the  necessary  quantity  of  light,  any 
gain  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
image  may  be  more  than  neutralized 
by  its  faintness. 

An  estimate  of  the  efliciency  of  the 
telescope  for  a  purpose  of  this  sort  is 
given  by  what  is  called  the  “space 
penetrating”  power  of  the  instrument. 
We  may  measure  this  conveniently  by 
taking  the  diameter  of  the  object-glass 
and  comparing  it  with  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  For  instance, 
in  a  very  fine  and  large  telescope,  the 
diameter  of  the  object-glass  may  be 
a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  pupil.  In  such  a  case  we  say 
that  the  telescope  has  a  space  pene¬ 
trating  power  of  a  hundred— in  other 
words,  an  object  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  would  be  still  visible  in 
such  an  instrument  if  it  were  borne  to 
a  hundred  times  its  distance.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  making  the  most  extreme  supposi¬ 
tion,  we  set  down  three  miles  as  the 
limiting  distance  with  which  a  man 
could  be  discerned  with  the  unaided 
eye,  we  should  have  three  hundred 
miles  as  a  major  limit  to  the  distance 
at  which  he  could  be  discerned  with 
the  most  powerful  telescope,  even  if  all 
atmospheric  interferences  and  other 
sources  of  loss  could  be  avoided. 

This  simple  consideration  shows  how 
idle  It  is  to  expect  that  objects  would 


be  visible  on  the  heavenly  bodies  un¬ 
less  those  objects  had  dimensions  alto¬ 
gether  greater  than  any  we  can  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  operations  of  human 
endeavor.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  the  Moon,  which  is  only  240,000 
miles  away  from  us.  A  man  placed 
upon  the  Moon  would  be  necessarily 
totally  invisible  even  in  our  best  tele¬ 
scopes,  for  we  have  seen  that  three 
hundred  miles  would  be  certainly  the 
very  utmost  limit  at  which  an  object 
the  size  of  a  man  could  be  discerned, 
and  yet  the  Moon  is  eight  hundred 
times  as  far  as  this  limit.  You  might 
as  well  expect  to  be  able  to  see  with 
the  naked  eye  a  single  bee  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles  as  expect  to  see 
on  the  Moon  an  object  the  size  of  a 
man,  even  with  the  biggest  telescoi)e. 
In  fact,  to  use  an  illustration  that  I 
have  given  elsewhere,  an  object  on  the 
Moon  which  was  just  large  enough  to 
be  discernible  with  the  help  of  one  of 
our  most  powerful  telescopes  would 
have  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Even  then  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  should  not  lie 
able  with  any  telescope  whatever  to 
distinguish  the  details  of  the  object.  It 
would  only  be  recognized  sufficiently 
to  be  indicated  by  a  touch  with  the 
point  of  a  pencil  in  making  a  sketch  of 
the  moon. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  simple  propor¬ 
tion  to  find  what  the  dimensions  of  the 
signals  would  have  to  be  so  that  if 
made  on  the  planet  Mars  they  should 
be  visible  to  us  who  live  on  the  Earth. 
We  have  seen  that  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  Mars  must  be 
nearly  35,000,000  miles  from  us.  In 
other  w’ords,  we  Infer  that  under  no 
combination  of  circumstances  can  Mar.s 
approach  us  closer  than  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  times  the  present  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  To 
see,  therefore,  an  object  on  Mars,  even 
with  the  best  telescope  that  was  ever 
constructed,  that  object  must  have  di- 
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mensions  on  a  scale  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  great  as  the  smallest  ob¬ 
ject  visible  In  the  Moon  with  the  help 
of  the  same  instruments.  We  have  seen 
that  a  building  as  big  as  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  our  satellite  would  about 
represent  the  size  of  the  smallest  vis¬ 
ible  object  on  the  Moon;  we  therefore 
infer  that  a  building  would  have  to  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  long 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as 
broad  as  St.  Paul’s,  to  be  discernible 
as  the  smallest  point  on  Mars. 

.\ssuming  that  there  were  inhabitants 
of  Mars  who  were  desirous  of  making 
signals  to  the  Earth  by  the  waving  of 
a  flag,  that  flag  would  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinct  enough  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  unless  it  were  at  least  ten 
times  as  long  as  the  smallest  visible 
point,  and  bad  breadth  in  proportion. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  flag,  say  some  three  hundred  miles 
long  and  two  hundred  miles  broad,  or 
perhaps  about  as  large  as  Ireland, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
If  we  could  imagine  a  flag  of  these 
colossal  dimensions  on  a  flag  pole  say 
five  hundred  miles  long,  and  if  the  Mar¬ 
tians  availed  themselves  of  the  next 
favorable  opposition,  say  in  1909,  to 
make  arrangements  for  waving  this 
colossal  flag  to  and  fro,  and  if  some  of 
our  most  skilful  astronomers,  provided 
with  the  very  largest  and  most  perfect 
telescopes,  and  situated  on  the  loftiest 
mountains  on  which  observatories  have 
ever  been  placed,  were  to  be  studying 
the  surface  of  Mars,  they  might,  I 
grant,  perceive  the  waving  of  the  flag, 
and  might  possibly  be  able  to  receive 
certain  indications  therefrom.  But 
it  would  be  no  use  for  the  Martians  to 
make  this  attempt  at  the  present  op¬ 
position.  A  flag  the  size  of  Ireland 
would  be  quite  too  small  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  Even  if  the  flag  were 
as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom  it 
would  not  be  sufllcient. 

I  think  this  illustration  alone  will 


suflice  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  no¬ 
tion— if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained— that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Earth  can  ever  exchange  intelli¬ 
gent  signals  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars.  But  it  is  asked  whether  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mars,  disdaining  alto¬ 
gether  the  use  of  gross  material  signals 
like  those  of  waving  flags  may  not  be 
successful  with  signals  of  some  other 
type?  May  they  not,  for  instance,  em¬ 
ploy  some  more  refined  process,  in 
which  an  adaptation  suggested  by  that 
blessed  word  “electricity”  may  be 
available  for  the  purpose?  He  would 
certainly  be  rash  who  now  attempted 
to  indicate  the  limits  of  what  electric¬ 
ity  may  do  for  us  in  the  future  so  far 
as  this  Earth  is  concerned.  We  now 
talk  familiarly  with  its  aid  between 
London  and  Paris;  we  expect  before 
long  to  be  able  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  our  friends  in  Rome.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  we  shall  have  ere  long  a 
telephone  exchange  by  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  capitals  of  Europe  will  be  placed 
within  conversing  reach  of  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  the  telegraphy  with¬ 
out  wires  that  we  think  of  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  connection.  That  beautiful  inven¬ 
tion  with  which  the  name  of  Marconi 
is  associated  has  accomplished  feats 
which  transcend  anything  that  could 
have  been  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
When  Herz  made  his  famous  experi¬ 
ments,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
mitting  electro-magnetic  waves  a  few 
feet,  he  could  hardly  have  realized  the 
recent  development  of  his  great  discov¬ 
ery.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  master 
of  a  ship  at  sea  to  communicate  with 
another  ship  far  below  the  horizon, 
and,  indeed,  fifty  miles  away.  Valuable 
lives  have  been  already  saved  by  the 
marine  application  of  this  wireless 
telegraphy.  W’ho  shall  say  what  lim¬ 
its  are  to  be  placed  to  the  developments 
of  this  most  marvellous  process  for  util¬ 
izing  the  vibrations  of  the  ether?  I  do 
not  know  whether  Signor  Marconi  him- 
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self  entertains  the  hope  that  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  transmit  messages 
across  the  Atlantic  by  his  admirable 
method.  Let  us,  however,  assume  for 
a  moment  that  such  a  vast  extension 
of  wireless  telegraphy  Is  conceivable. 
Let  us  even  assume  that  the  whole  of 
our  Earth  is  to  be  Included  within  the 
area  over  which  the  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  signals  would  in  time  be 
extended.  Yet  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  even  if  this  degree  of  success,  at 
present  hardly  to  be  anticipated,  were 
achieved,  we  should  still  be  hopelessly, 
if  not  quite  immeasurably,  distant 
from  any  rational  prospect  of  success 
in  transmitting  appreciable  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  across  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  signal  along  the  wire  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  telegraphy  and  the 
transmission  of  a  signal  in  the  case  of 
the  wireless  telegraphy.  In  the  former 
case,  as  the  message  travels  along  the 
wire,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  more 
accurately  through  the  ether  In  the 
wire  and  in  its  vicinity,  it  experiences 
no  losses  beyond  those  which  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire  and 
the  leakage  en  route.  The  amounts  of 
these  losses  are  simply  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  Journey;  these  losses 
may  be  made  so  low  that  the  wonder¬ 
ful  achievements  of  cable  telegraphy 
and  the  telephone  have  been  rendered 
possible;  this  is  at  least  a  sufficiently 
precise  statement  of  the  facts  for  our 
present  purpose.  But  the  case  is  to¬ 
tally  different  when  a  message  is  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  through  space  by  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy.  The  message  clearly 
emanates  in  this  case  not  along  one 
particular  direction,  as  in  wire  teleg¬ 
raphy,  but  is  diffused  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  undulations  in  the  ether 
from  the  wireless  telegraphic  appara¬ 
tus  are  dispersed  like  the  radiance 
from  the  sun  in  heaven,  which  spreads 


over  an  ever-widening  sphere;  they  are 
not  limited  to  one  narrow  prescribed 
course,  and  consequently  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  declines  as  the  distance  in¬ 
creases  much  more  rapidly  than  does 
the  intensity  of  the.  electric  current 
transmitted  along  a  wire.  To  use  tbe 
ordinary  expression,  the  intensity  of  an 
effect  spreading  in  all  directions  de¬ 
creases  Inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  The  light  from  the  Sun  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fourth  when  the  distance  is 
doubled;  it  is  reduced  to  a  hundredth 
when  the  distance  is  increased  tenfold. 
In  like  manner  the  Intensity  of  the  un¬ 
dulations  from  the  Marconi  signalling 
apparatus  decreases  with  the  square  of 
the  distance,  if  not  indeed  in  a  ratio 
higher  still.  It  is,  however,  still  to  be 
hoped  that  success  in  concentrating 
the  waves  in  a  particular  direction  may 
be  attained  in  some  degree.  If  this 
could  be  done,  the  figures  now  given 
might  need  some  alteration,  though 
none  w’hlch  would  affect  the  validity 
of  the  conclusion  aimed  at. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  signalling 
power  of  wireless  telegraphy  had  been 
advanced  to  such  a  perfection  that  it 
was  possible  to  transmit  a  signal  across 
a  distance  of  eight  thousand  miles— 
that  is  to  say,  across  a  distance  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  Earth.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very 
liberal  supposition.  The  Moon  is,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
times  the  Earth’s  diameter,  and  there¬ 
fore,  even  supposing  that  Marconi’s 
waves  could  be  sent  across  the  Earth’s 
diameter,  yet  to  be  appreciable  at  the 
distance  of  the -Moon,  which  is  thirty 
times  greater,  the  intensity  of  those 
waves  would  have  to  be  not  merely 
thirty  times,  but  thirty  times  thirty— 
that  is,  the  efficiency  must  be  nine  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  great  as  I  have  sup¬ 
posed.  In  other  words,  even  if  the 
whole  Barth  were  brought  within  the 
domain  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
system  would  still  have  to  be  Improved 
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nine  hundred  times  as  much  again  be¬ 
fore  the  Moon  could  also  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  Influence. 

And  now  let  us  apply  this  reasoning 
to  Mars.  I  have  shown  that  at  its 
very  closest  approach  Mars  must  still 
be  some  35,000,000  miles  from  our 
Earth— that  is  to  say,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  rud¬ 
dy  planet  is  at  a  distance  from  us 
wlilch  must  be  more  than  four  thous- 
sand  times  as  great  as  the  Earth’s  di¬ 
ameter.  Here  again  we  can  apply  the 
simplest  test  of  numerical  calculation. 
Assuming  as  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  intensity  of  the  effect 
decreases  like  the  law  of  gravitation, 
with  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
we  see  that  the  effect  of  a  wireless 
telegraphic  signal  transmitted  across  a 
distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth  would  be  further  reduced  to  a 
mere  sixteen-millionth  part  if  it  had  to 
travel  over  the  distance  to  Mars.  In 
other  words,  even  if  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  attained  the  utmost  perfection 
tliat  I  suppose  even  its  most  sanguine 
advocates  could  possibly  dream  of,  yet 
tlie  efliciency  of  the  apparatus  would 
Iiave  to  be  increased  a  thousandfold 
and  then  a  thousandfold  again,  and 
finally  multiplied  by  another  sixteen 
before  an  appreciable  signal  could  be 
transmitted  to  Mars. 

We  have  read  much  in  the  papers  of 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Tesla, 
which  have  deservedly  obtained  so 
much  attention;  but  I  think  that,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  agent  for  intercommuni¬ 
cation  with  the  planetary  bodies,  we 
must  apply  to  Tesla’s  investigations 
the  same  tests  as  those  we  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  for  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy.  Even  though  electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  produced  in  any  one  place  were 
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suflQciently  intense  to  be  appreciable  by 
suitable  instruments  all  over  the  Earth, 
that  intensity  would  have  to  be  en¬ 
hanced  another  sixteen  million-fold 
before  they  would  be  appreciable  on 
the  planet  Mars.  To  those  who  will 
consider  what  sixteen  million  means,  I 
think  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are 
fairly  apparent.  There  are  not  sixteen 
million  inches  between  London  and 
Lancaster.  A  man  sixteen  million 
minutes  old  would  be  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age.  Sixteen  million  grains  of 
wheat  would  weigh  a  toti. 

I  commenced  this  article  with  show¬ 
ing  that  no  alleged  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  Mars  are  likely  to  receive 
much  attention  from  those  acquainted 
with  astronomy  unless  the  observations 
have  been  made  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  end  it  by  saying  that  no  electric 
signalling  to  Mars  appears  to  me  to  be 
possible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
apparatus  would  have  to  be  sixteen 
million  times  as  efficient  as  that  which 
would  suffice  to  do  for  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  far  more  than  even  its  most  ar¬ 
dent  champions  have  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ventured  to  claim  for  it 

I  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  electric 
waves  may  not  traverse  such  a  distance 
as  that  between  the  Earth  and  Mars; 
the  fact  that  sunlight  reaches  Mars, 
and  that  it  is  thence  reflected  back  to 
us  shows,  of  course,  that  ethereal 
waves  can  and  do  traverse  that  dis¬ 
tance.  What  we  do  assert  is  that 
the  source  of  waves  adequate  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  a  feat  must  be  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  be  hopelessly  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  initiate  or  control. 

The  subject  of  alleged  communica¬ 
tion  with  Mars  therefore  seems  to  me 
to  be  undeserving  of  serious  atten¬ 
tion. 
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Towards  the  close  of  a  burning  after¬ 
noon  two  lonely  white  men  sat  limp 
and  perspiring  in  a  little  galvanized 
building  in  a  sun-scorched  waste  where 
French  Senegal  runs  northwards  to 
melt  into  the  Sahara  barrens.  Green 
lattices  partly  darkened  the  room, 
though  they  could  not  diminish  its 
oven-like  temperature,  and  the  earth 
floor  gave  out  a  smell  as  if  it  were  of 
half-burned  bricks.  Outside,  puffs  of 
hot  dust  chased  each  other  down  the 
dried-up  valley,  and  above  it  rose  a 
low  red  ridge  of  hills  with  the  flerce 
sunlight  flaming  upon  them,  every 
rock-cranny  sharp  and  hard  against  a 
pitiless  sky.  Here  w’as  no  atmospheric 
softening  of  colors.  The  straggling, 
white-walled  depot  was  blinding  to 
look  upon,  the  sand-belts  glaringly  yel¬ 
low,  and  every  distant  euphorbia  bush 
or  mimosa  stood  out  clean-cut  like  a 
cameo  in  harshest  brown  and  green. 

A  little  haggard  Frenchman  shriv¬ 
elled  by  heat  and  wasted  by  fever  lay 
in  ragged  pyjamas  upon  a  canvas 
lounge,  absorbing  consolation  with  the 
contents  of  a  long-necked  bottle  which 
he  presently  held  out  in  a  shaky  hand. 
Henry  Russell  glanced  at  the  green  la¬ 
bel,  then,  frowning,  hurled  it  through 
the  doorway,  and  after  a  sharp  tinkle 
of  broken  glass,  a  brown  streak  slowly 
spread  itself  across  the  thirsty  sand. 
Then  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair 
knitting  his  brows,  and  Captain  Fon¬ 
taine  of  the  Engineers  watching  him 
saw  a  gaunt,  big-boned  man  with 
hands  that  yet  bore  the  stamp  of  toll,  a 
tinge  of  gray  in  the  wiry  hair  and 
weariness  in  the  eyes,  until  the  other 
said: 

“In  a  place  like  this  that  means  cut¬ 
ting  your  last  hope  adrift— I  haven’t 
stewed  long  years  in  the  tropics  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  feeling.  You  are 


showing  the  signs  already;  take  those 
bottles  out  and  smash  them  in  the  ra¬ 
vine.” 

Fontaine  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
he  answered,  “Solt!  how  does  it  all 
matter?  I  am  as  a  dead  man  lost  in 
Africa;  the  nation  has  long  forgotten 
me.  Five  years  alone  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  of  death  and  heat  with  the  young 
Sous-Lieutenant  who  die  as  he  come, 
but  me  I  live  always,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  it?  But  you,  once  I  read  it  of 
the  great  work  you  do,  and  how  you 
make  the  millions.” 

Russell  laughed  a  little,  a  laugh  with 
no  mirth  in  it,  as  he  answered:  “You 
remember,  Fontaine,  how  we  worked 
together  In  Egypt,  I,  a  poor  contractor 
for  bread,  slaving  with  my  own  hands 
harder  than  any  two  laborers,  and  you 
for  the  glory.  Those  were  good  days 
when  every  stroke  meant  something 
very  real  done,  and  every  coin  hardly 
won  a  stepping-stone  to  a  greater  un¬ 
dertaking.  Well,  I  fought  grimly,  toil¬ 
ing  always,  often  starving  myself,  and 
in  due  time  I  got  the  money,  while  you, 
a  cleverer  man,  somehow  missed  the 
glory.  And  now  I’m  tired  of  it,  sick 
of  prosperous  loaflng  and  Idle  fools’ 
company,  and  longing  for  the  old  days 
when  in  spite  of  heat  and  pestilence  1 
earned  each  morsel  I  ate.  That,  and 
the  spell  of  Africa,  brought  me  out 
about  a  contract  the  firm  I  founded 
made  for  your  light  railway  rolling 
stock.  Then  I  came  inland  in  search 
of  my  old  comrade— and  found  another 
man.” 

Fontaine  did  not  answer;  and  Russell 
lay  back  silently,  while  the  fiery  breeze 
died  away  and  the  dust  settled  down 
upon  brown  plain  and  glaring  sand 
where  in  some  seasons  a  river  ran. 
Then  the  neutral  shadows  lengthened 
from  the  base  of  the  hills,  the  garish 
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radiame  faded,  and  later  a  high- 
pitched  wail  came  quivering  through 
the  heat.  Seen  through  the  open  door¬ 
way  a  half-naked  black  man  turned 
his  face  towards  the  shadowy  east  and 
sank  down  into  the  blackness  of  a 
stony  ridge,  when  Fontaine  laughed  a 
hollow  laugh  as  he  said:  ‘That 
man  he  know  in  a  few  month  he  and 
half  this  people  starve,  and  now  he 
testify  there  is  only  one  God,  and  tliat 
God  is  good.  The  river  dry  up  this 
season  so  many  peoples  they  starve 
presently.  Last  time  I  ask  instead  of 
pay  they  send  me  grain,  now  there  is 
no  more  money,  and  they  die.” 

Driven  by  some  impulse  Russell  rose 
to  bis  feet,  and  the  languid  weariness 
which  of  late  had  oppressed  him  light¬ 
ened  as  he  wandered  across  the  dusky 
valley.  A  little  merciful  coolness  fell 
from  somewhere  in  the  dimness,  and  he 
noted  the  shallow  trenches  lost  in  fri¬ 
able  earth,  which  if  filled  with  water 
would  have  turned  that  wilderness  into 
a  garden,  until  he  reached  the  river 
bank.  A  thin  riband  of  water  trickled 
past  to  lose  itself  in  a  waste  of  thirsty 
sand,  and  Russell  caught  himself  meas¬ 
uring  its  fiow  with  a  practised  eye. 
Men  with  loose  cotton  swathed  about 
their  ebony  skin,  and  some  whose  com¬ 
plexions  were  bronze  in  color,  crouched 
among  the  hot  shingle,  until  Russell 
hade  the  interpreter  ask  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  them.  Then  an  old  man  an¬ 
swered:  “If  the  river  rose  so  high  we 
would  sow  in  the  moistened  earth,  and 
tliore  would  be  plenty,  but  now  the 
water  is  falling,  and  there  will  be  no 
green  thing  in  all  this  valley.  The 
sickness  will  follow  the  famine,  and 
many  of  us  will  die.  It  is  the  will  of 
Allah,  and  there  is  no  escape.” 

“Ah,”  said  Russell.  “Ask  him,  inter¬ 
preter,  how  much  longer  this  river  will 
run?”  and  the  answer  was:  “Until  the 
rain  no  longer  falls  in  the  eastern  for¬ 
ests,  it  may  be  in  a  moon's  time,  then 
the  sand  will  drink  up  the  water,” 


Next,  to  the  w’onder  of  those  who 
watched  him,  Russell  intent  and  eager 
fioundered  about  the  bed  of  the  shrunk¬ 
en  river  scraping  little  stone  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  sand,  after  which 
the  spectators  whispered  of  mag¬ 
ic,  as  they  saw  the  tall,  linen-clad 
figure  with  the  big  sun-helmet  perched 
high  on  a  ridge  and  silhouetted  across 
the  broad  disc  of  the  rising  moon.  But 
the  old  man  said:  “It  Is  only  the  way 
of  the  white  men;  the  other  one  did  so 
when  he  first  came  here,  dragging 
with  him  a  thing  which  stood  on  little 
legs  to  talk  to  the  river,  but  the  river 
would  not  answer.  So  now  he  drinks 
all  day  the  forbidden  draught  until  it 
has  stolen  his  mind  from  him.” 

The  huts  were  dark  and  silent  when 
Russell  returned  to  Fontaine’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  over  which  a  sun-bleached  rag  that 
had  once  been  the  tricolor  bung  tat¬ 
tered  and  dew-wet;  and  said  with  a 
ring  in  his  voice:  “Fontaine,  I  see  that 
some  one  once  tried  to  build  a  dam- 
why  did  you  give  it  up?  Do  you  know, 
comrade,  I  am  glad  I  came?  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  I  shall  find  amusement 
and  something  worth  while  to  do.”  But 
the  other  spread  his  hands  out  with  a 
languid  gesture  as  be  said:  “Bah!  the 
barrage  I  try  him  before  the  nation 
forget  me,  and  I  forget  everything,  but 
there  was  no  workmans  among  this 
indigene.  Now  I,  too,  am  fatalist,  and 
do  nothing;  and  the  Senegal!  soldier  he 
is  marry  the  people,  and  do  nothing  for 
me.  So  I  sit  here  and  drink  the  ab¬ 
sinthe,  and  wait  until  when  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  the  fever  take  me.” 

“Camarade,”  said  Russell,  clenching 
one  big  band  under  the  smoky  glow  of 
the  lamp,  “as  I  said,  I’m  tired  of  loaf¬ 
ing,  and  I’m  turning  back  to  the  old 
ways  again.  I’m  going  to  bring  them 
water,  and  I’m  going  to  call  back  one 
Lucien  Fontaine,  who  is  selling  the  na¬ 
tion’s  honor  and  bis  birthright  for  a 
liqueur  bottle.” 

The  little  huddled  figure  never 
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moved,  and  an  unsteady  voice  said  lan¬ 
guidly:  “That  is  ver’  good  sentiment, 
but  we  think  it  long  ago;”  after  which 
Russell  sought  paper  and  pencil  and 
sat  with  wrinkled  brows.  Then  he 
flung  himself  on  a  trestle  cot,  and  soon 
lay  sleeping  like  a  child,  while  bis 
comrade  still  sat,  wide  awake  but  mo¬ 
tionless,  as  he  had  done  all  day. 

Early  next  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  that  valley  were  gathered  together 
upon  the  river  bank,  and  among  the 
rest  came  Fontaine’s  few  Senegal! 
Spabis  with  their  native  wives  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  combination  of  worn-out  uni¬ 
forms  and  native  cotton.  Then  through 
the  mouth  of  a  black  interpreter  Rus¬ 
sell,  standing  erect  in  the  sun-glare, 
made  a  memorable  speech,  in  which  he 
promised,  if  they  would  help  him,  to 
flood  that  land  with  water,  and  men  of 
dusky  skin  listened  wondering  until 
when  be  bad  flnisbed  a  roar  of  voices 
rang  through  the  burning  heat.  Some 
would  start  immediately,  others  de¬ 
clared  that  even  with  magic  the  thing 
was  impossible,  and  then  a  Moslem 
Mallah  from  the  hinterland,  a  statu¬ 
esque,  bronze-skinned  figure  in  loose 
blue  cotton,  raised  one  hand  for  si¬ 
lence. 

“It  is  Allah  who  sends  the  water  and 
dries  it  up,”  he  said,  “and  no  man  can 
escape  his  destiny.  Therefore,  if  ye 
follow  this  infidel  Imposter  your  labor 
will  be  thrown  away.  Can  any  man 
turn  back  a  river  with  dost  and  sand, 
and  will  this  foolish  talker’s  words 
rend  apart  the  hillside  and  bring  out 
atone  from  it?” 

A  space  of  dissension  followed,  for 
many  feared  the  Mallah,  but  others 
being  wild  black  men  and  heathen  still 
at  heart  hated  him,  while  Russell,  re¬ 
membering  his  early  struggles  with  the 
shiftless  fellabin,  as  well  as  the  muti¬ 
nous  colored  rabble  on  Brazilian  har¬ 
bor  works,  felt  the  power  of  leadership 
grow  stronger  at  the  sign  of  conflict. 
So  thrusting  the  Interpreter  forward 


his  answer  to  the  challenge  was  heard 
through  a  breathless  hush. 

“I  have  said  I  will  give  you  water, 
and  if  on  the  fourth  morning  I  bring 
stone  out  of  the  hillside  then  you  shall 
work  for  me.  If  I  fall  then  follow  the 
Mallah  and  die,  and  so  shall  Allah 
Judge  the  matter.” 

The  despairing  natives  agreed  they 
were  good  words  he  spoke,  and  return¬ 
ing,  Russell  drew  Fontaine  aside  say¬ 
ing:  “I’m  going  to  requisition  all  your 
ammunition.  I  think  it  will  do  better 
service  than  it  ever  would  in  a  gun.’’ 

For  the  rest  of  that  day,  halting  1 
neither  for  rest  nor  food,  he  tore  open  i 
the  thin  brass  shells  and  emptied  the  jJ 
black  grains  into  packages  until  his  J 
fingers  were  bleeding  and  the  sweat  I 
blinded  his  eyes.  Then  when  darkness  jl 
fell  he  wandered  about  the  hillside  I 
whistling  cheerily,  and  came  back  to  i 
eat  like  a  hungry  wolf  and  sleep  heav-  | 
ily.  At  sunrise  he  departed  with  one  | 
black  soldier,  and  labored  until  noonday 
high  up  on  the  sun-baked  ridge  until  I 
the  skin  was  also  worn  off  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  the  Senegal!  who  would 
have  mutinied  if  he  dared,  said  that 
none  of  Emir  Samorl’s  slaves  were  i 
ever  driven  so.  Then  an  object  shaken  | 
by  fever  and  alcohol  walked  unevenly 
toward  them,  and  glancing  at  the  toll¬ 
er’s  face  said:  “This  is  the  restless  Eng¬ 
lishman  I  knew  long  ago.  The  clink 
of  the  hammer  call  me,  and  I  come;  1  j 
was  of  the  G6nle,  you  know,”  i 

Russell  smiled  quietly,  for  he  h-id 
handled  men  and  knew  the  spell  was 
beginning  to  work,  as  well  as  how  far 
the  African  climate  may  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  a  white  man’s  mental 
weaknesses.  So  he  enticed  his  com¬ 
rade  into  a  spirited  argument  upon  his 
mode  of  procedure,  and  even  main¬ 
tained  what  he  knew  was  rank  heresy,  j 
Later  he  thrust  the  end  of  the  jumper  | 
bar  into  the  Frenchman’s  hands  and  i 
harried  him  mercilessly  the  rest  of  the  y 
day,  while  that  evening,  after  eating  a  W 
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little,  Fontaine  forgot  the  liquor  store 
and  fell  asleep  where  he  sat.  He  was 
awakened  In  the  gray  dawn  by  a 
cheery  voice,  and  rose  for  once  aching, 
but  clear-headed  and  refreshed,  to  say: 

“Strange  how  I  sleep  as  I  have  not 
sleep  for  two  long  year.  Now  we  eat, 
and  then  we  go  out  again.” 

That  night  Russell  wore  strips  of  red¬ 
dened  linen  round  either  hand  and 
Fontaine’s  fingers  refused  to  straighten 
themselves,  while  the  Senegal!  heaped 
pious  anathemas  upon  all  mad  un¬ 
believers,  for  every  bone  In  his  body 
pained  him.  On  the  fourth  morning 
the  whole  population  of  the  valley  as¬ 
sembled  together  and  crouched  in  a 
straggling  crescent  of  blue  and  white 
cotton,  woolly  heads  and  patches  of 
sable  skin,  expectant,  doubtful  or 
scoffing,  to  witness  the  promised  mir¬ 
acle.  But  there  was  no  rent  In  all  the 
smooth-scraped  rampart  of  sun- 
scorched  rock,  polished  by  the  beating 
of  drifted  sand,  and  the  Mallah  ha¬ 
rangued  the  assembly  derisively. 

Then  Russell  stood  forth  and  said: 
“Wait  still  a  little  and  you  shall  have 
my  answer;”  and  there  was  deep  si¬ 
lence  as  they  watched  the  gaunt  figure 
in  soiled  white  garments  climb  the  low 
hillside.  In  ten  minutes  he  came  back, 
hastily,  and  three  little  trains  of  red 
fire  crept  across  the  face  of  the  rock, 
while  the  soft  splash  of  water  inten¬ 
sified  the  trying  stillness.  Then  a 
great  cry  of  wonder  broke  out  as  a 
tongue  of  crimson  fiame  burst  from  the 
breast  of  the  slope,  followed  by  a  roll¬ 
ing  yellow  cloud  through  which  great 
fragments  of  shattered  rock  leapt  up, 
and  a  long  reverberation  rolled  down 
the  valley.  Crashing,  ringing,  rattling, 
the  stones  came  down,  and  when  the 
vapor  changed  to  blue  and  melted  there 
was  a  blackened  rent  In  the  hillside. 

“Ijook!”  said  Russell,  “that  is  my  an¬ 
swer,  and  there  is  no  magic  in  It,  for 
later  you  shall  dp  this  yourselves.  Now 
divide  the  strong  men  into  four  com¬ 


panies,  and  we  shall  move  the  solid 
rock  Into  the  river.” 

The  assembly  glanced  at  the  Mallah, 
but  he  had  no  word  to  say,  and  a  Jeer¬ 
ing  cry  w’ent  up  from  those  who  came 
from  the  south  where  most  are  hea¬ 
then,  while  a  parti-colored  multitude 
swarmed  about  Russell,  who  kept  the 
interpreter  shouting  instructions  until 
his  throat  was  hoarse.  When  night 
came  he  couiu  scarcely  drag  himself 
back  to  the  galvanized  dwelling,  and 
he  wondered  that  even  a  few  years  of 
soft  living  could  so  take  the  strength 
out  of  a  man.  His  eyes  and  every  pore 
were  filled  with  fine  hot  sand,  but  he 
sat  until  daylight  making  complex  cal¬ 
culations  on  the  backs  of  Fontaine’s 
unfinished  reports  and  went  out  again 
then  with  bloodshot  eyes,  walking  stiff¬ 
ly.  After  that  he  slept  in  hourly  spells 
under  canvas  beside  the  river,  while, 
turn  about,  the  sable  laborers  relieved 
each  other,  and  the  few  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed  were  spent  in  incessant  toil. 

Waist-deep  in  water,  sometimes 
shoulder-deep,  scorched  and  half-blind¬ 
ed  by  the  sun,  he  held  his  dusky  fol¬ 
lowers  together  by  force  of  example 
or  sheer  power  of  will,  encouraging, 
threatening  and  occasionally  adminis¬ 
tering  rough  justice.  It  was  a  grim 
race,  he  knew,  to  finish  the  work  while 
the  rain  yet  fell  in  the  hinterland,  and, 
as  often  happens.  Instead  of  yielding 
under  an  apparently  impossible  task, 
bis  strength  seemed  strangely  doubled 
to  meet  the  emergency.  So  he  grew 
harder  and  stronger  every  day  while 
Fontaine,  forgetting  the  alcohol,  re¬ 
membered  he  was  a  French  officer,  and 
bis  shrunken  frame  grew  straight 
again  while  the  sliaky  voice  rang  true. 
Also  the  Senegal!  soldiers  shook  off 
their  slothful  ways,  burnished  the 
blackened  buttons  on  the  threadbare 
uniform,  and  brought  up  the  peaceful 
battalions  smartly  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  Thus  stiffened  by  rough  ashlar 
and  backed  by  rubble,  the  crescent 
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dam  grew  steadily,  though  there  were 
more  than  natural  difficulties  for  Bus¬ 
sell  to  overcome.  Twice  he  quelled  a 
mutiny,  once  by  witty  speech  of  the 
kind  which  appeals  to  the  negro’s  mind 
and  once  by  open  valor  with  the  aid  of 
an  iron  bar,  and  for  a  time  be  was 
troubled  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  of  the  cartridges.  But  having 
learned  wisdom  in  a  bard  school  he 
said  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  only  re¬ 
doubled  his  vigilance. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  hot  even¬ 
ing  when  he  and  Fontane  strolled 
along  the  slope  of  the  partly-finished 
crown,  while  the  blue  wood  smoke 
drifted  in  filmy  wreaths  about  the  rest¬ 
ing  camp,  something  unusual  caught  bis 
practised  eye,  and  stooping  he  imme¬ 
diately  sauntered  on  again  with  osten¬ 
tatious  Indifference.  Finally,  he  fiung 
himself  down  upon  the  lukewarm 
stone  saying:  “Fontane,  your  people 
are  quick  to  learn.  There’s  a  powder 
charge  neatly  sunk  in  the  heart  of  the 
dam,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes  I’ve 
fought  a  pretty  tough  battle.  It  would 
be  easy  to  arrange  things  so  that  the 
men  who  came  to  fire  that  shot  would 
be  scattered  in  fragments  among  the 
wreck.  I’m  a  fool,  I  suppose,  blinded 
with  vanity,  or  perhaps  it’s  mulish  ob¬ 
stinacy,  but  now  I  can’t  give  It  up,  and 
I  love  this  rubbish  heap  better  than 
any  finished  work  I  ever  did  for  money. 
It’s  the  building  It  with  nothing— no 
appliances,  you  know.” 

Then  the  famous  contractor,  who 
had  labored  far  harder  than  any  sable 
toiler,  sat  still  with  clenched  hands, 
staring  at  the  sunset  until  his  compan¬ 
ion  said:  “No,  it  cannot  be,  they  are 
you  say,  enfin,  my  people,  and  for  long 
time  I  shut  my  eyes  to  them.  Ah,  ce 
vaurien  de  Mallah,  he  fear  for  his  in¬ 
fluence.  So  instead  we  watch  to-night 
and  see.  It  is  the  hour  when  all  sleep 
he  come,  and  be  know  how  for  stone 
we  wait  to-night.” 

Thus  it  happened  as  darkness  fell. 


with  several  of  those  whose  faith  in 
the  Mallah  was  not  orthodox,  and  three 
Spahis,  the  two  white  men  moved 
secretly  along  the  dam,  and  iiid  them¬ 
selves  among  the  masonry  fragments. 
A  half-moon  bung  low  In  the  west,  and 
part  of  the  gorge  lay  bathed  in  silver 
light,  while  the  rest  was  wrapped  in 
shadow  which  crept  out  further  and 
further  as  the  bright  crescent  sank. 
No  one  spoke,  and  for  long  there  was 
only  the  lap  of  water  and  the  faint 
sighing  of  the  breeze,  while  the  sus¬ 
pense  grew  almost  intolerable,  until  at 
last  with  a  soft  patter  of  stealthy  foot¬ 
steps  a  dim  figure  moved  forward 
through  the  shadow.  Nearer  it  crept, 
and  Russell’s  fingers  tightened  vicious¬ 
ly  on  a  Senegali’s  shoulder  as  he  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Mallah,  who,  stooping, 
presently  began  to  rake  among  the 
dibris.  Again  the  soldier  would  have 
moved,  but  the  iron  grip  held  him  fast 
until  a  sound  like  the  chipping  of  a 
flint  commenced.  Then  a  tall  man  in 
ragged  garments  leapt  up,  shouting, 
on  to  the  moonlit  crown  of  the  dam. 
The  other  staggered  backwards,  drop¬ 
ping  the  flint  and  steel,  then  stood  still, 
irresolute,  when  the  barrel  of  a  revol¬ 
ver  glinting  in  the  pale  light  was 
turned  towards  his  breast. 

This  time  Russell  spoke  himself  in  the 
fantastic  Arabic  be  had  learned  in  the 
Egyptian  Soudan,  and  his  speech  was 
brief.  “There  is  no  room  in  this  valley 
for  you  and  me.  Come  forth,  all  you 
who  have  seen—”  and  grim,  silent  fig¬ 
ures  rose  into  sight.  “Go  quietly,  but 
quickly,  or  by  to-morrow’s  light  this 
people  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb, 
and  they  may  not  raise  a  tomb  to  the 
latest  saint” 

“It  Is  my  order,  too,”  said  Fontaine. 
“Again  I  rule  the  valley  for  France-hy 
this  authority,”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
waiting  black  soldiers.  Then  the  other, 
answering  nothing,  moved  away,  and 
they  watched  him  cross  the  eastern 
ridge,  a  dark  patch  in  the  fading  moon- 
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light,  until  the  hot  rocks  hid  him  for¬ 
ever  from  their  sight. 

It  was  a  week  later,  and  also  even¬ 
ing,  when  rock-ridge  and  dusty  upland 
stood  out  once  more  as  if  focussed 
tlirough  a  stereoscope  against  crystal¬ 
line  green  light,  and  the  fringe  of  tall 
euphorbia  formed  an  ebony  filigree 
upon  crimson  fire  on  the  low  hills’ 
northern  end,  that  Russell  and  Fon¬ 
taine  stood  before  the  assembled  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  crown  of  the  dam.  Both 
were  scorched  to  the  color  of  brickdust, 
but  wore  for  the  first  time  clean  white 
garments,  while  Fontaine’s  face  had 
lost  its  haggard  look  and  the  light  of 
victory  shone  in  Russell’s  eye.  A  nar¬ 
row  lake  stretched  beneath  them,  shim¬ 
mering  faintly  In  the  afterglow,  while 
no  one  spoke  in  aJl  the  waiting  throng 
until  the  Frenchman,  fitting  a  lever 
into  a  socket,  laid  the  other  end  in  Rus¬ 
sell’s  hand. 

“No,”  said  the  latter  quietly;  “they 
are  your  people,  and  it  is  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  a  hissing  sound  as  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  drawing  in  its  breath  rose  up 
when  Fontaine,  stooping,  drew  back 
the  lever.  With  a  roar  the  muddy  wa¬ 
ter  leapt  foaming  from  the  sluice, 
through  the  scooped  out  channels  and 
over  the  thirsty  land,  where  men  like 
over-grown  children  laved  their  limbs 
In  It,  while  large-eyed  ebony  urchins 
wallowed  In  the  fertilizing  fluid  which 
would  fill  with  food  and  verdure  all 
that  valley,  and  laughing,  their  mothers 
looked  on.  How  long  this  lasted  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  white  men  knew,  but  Fon¬ 
taine  choked  at  length  as  he  tried  to 
say  something  In  his  native  tongue, 
and  then  mutely  grasped  Russell’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

They  stood  thus.  It  might  be  for  min¬ 
utes,  until  the  call  of  the  watcher 
from  the  shapeless  mud-built  mosque 
fell  sharply  across  the  clamor  of  fren¬ 
zied  thankfulness.  Then  as  the  shrill 
cry  flung  out  the  sacred  name,  as  It 
were  a  challenge  to  pitiless  sky  and 


thirsty  plain,  the  turmoil  ceased,  and 
beside  the  saving  water,  men,  brown 
and  black,  did  homage  to  Allah,  tlie 
merciful. 

Moved  by  an  impulse  that  was 
not  born  of  his  own  will  Russell 
raised  his  battered  helmet  and  stood 
with  bent  head,  his  face  towards  the 
east,  while  the  voice  of  the  hurrying 
water  spouting  past  his  feet  alone 
broke  the  solemn  stillness.  There  was 
a  twitching  about  his  mouth,  his  hands 
were  clenched,  and  the  eyes  of  the  grim 
constructor  who  had  vanquished  wild 
nature  and  wilder  men  in  many  a  stub¬ 
born  fight  were  curiously  dim.  Next 
he  was  hustled  by  a  roaring  crowd, 
black  bands  clutching  his  garments, 
cotton-swathed  bodies  flung  down  for 
him  to  walk  upon,  while  with  tears  and 
shouts  and  laughter  each  one  strove 
to  be  nearest  him. 

But  the  big  white  man  passed 
through  the  press  very  silently,  though 
he  turned  and  spread  out  one  band 
with  a  gesture  of  thanks  ere  the  door 
of  the  galvanized  building  closed  upon 
him. 

Presently  Fontaine,  madly  excited, 
was  borne  there  shoulder-high  by 
the  Spahis,  and  for  an  hour  flam¬ 
ing  torches  tossed  before  the  house, 
while  It  was  dawn  ere  slumber  settled 
down  upon  the  native  town.  Mean¬ 
time,  Russell  lay  back  smiling  quietly 
on  a  canvas  lounge,  while  Fontaine 
paced  up  and  down  the  little  room 
with  bursts  of  eager  speech,  until  at 
last  he  said:  “We  have  change  this  val¬ 
ley,  we  have  change  ourself.  Voyez! 
we  are  again  the  men  who  make  the 
Egyptian  canal,  when  It  was  good  to 
take  life  lightly,  and  good  to  work  all 
the  day.  Bah,  I  take  no  more  fever, 
and  I  take  no  more  absinthe.  You 
others  christen  a  ship  when  you  launch 
him;  I  have  christen  the  dam,  with  the 
last  of  the  bottles  under  the  big  sluice 
door.  You  stay  here,  is  it  not,  and 
right  back  to  the  hinterland  we  make 
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irrigation  colony,  and  there  is  a  riband 
for  you  and  me?" 

Rnsseli  laughed  a  little  as  he  said: 
"No,  I  don’t  want  ribands.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  things  of  that  kind  I  don’t  value  at 
home,  and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my¬ 
self.  Do  you  know  that  making  those 
millions  was  the  unluckiest  thing  I 
did.  And  now  I  think  my  work  here  is 
finished,  and  I  can’t  stand  the  public 
thanks  palaver,  so  I’m  going  away. 

The  8DiHla7  llagaslne. 


Stand  by  what  we  did  and  prosper— 
and  again  I  thank  you.’’ 

So  next  morning  they  watched  the 
carriers  who  were  chosen  from  among 
the  headman’s  sons,  wind  out  across 
the  ridges  from  the  water-filled  valley, 
and  when  on  the  highest  crest  a  tali 
white  man  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  them  a  roar  of  farewell  rolled  after 
him  and  Captain  Fontaine  came  back 
alone  very  slowly. 

Harold  Bindloss. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS  OF  MARIE  CORELLI.* 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  Miss  Corelli 
will  not  return  the  compliment,  for  she 
appears  to  think  that  reviewers,  next 
to  priests,  are  the  most  loathsome  and 
contemptible  creatures  on  the  face  of 
God’s  earth;  and  when  a  reviewer  pub¬ 
lishes  his  handiwork  in  a  periodical 
avowedly  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  that  despicable  institution,  the 
Church  of  England,  he  will  probably 
seem  to  her  beneath  contempt;  never¬ 
theless,  even  a  reviewer,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  has  a  conscience— some¬ 
times;  and  his  first  duty,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  to  admit  that  there  are 
many  things  in  the  books  at  the  head 
of  this  article  to  be  admired.  In  the 
first  place  the  writer  seems  to  be  in¬ 
tensely  in  earnest,  and  earnestness  is, 
in  itself,  always  a  good  thing;  then 
she  writes  forcibly  and  vividly,  and 
force  and  vividness  are  assuredly  mer¬ 
its  in  any  composition.  Turning  from 
the  form  to  the  matter  of  the  books,  we 
gratefully  welcome  an  ally,  not  an  ene¬ 
my,  in  her  strongly  expressed  belief 
that  in  spite  of  scientists,  "doubtless 

*  1.  The  Master-Christian.  By  Marie  Co¬ 
relli.  (London,  1900.) 

2.  Barabbaa.  A  Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Thirty-fifth  edi¬ 
tion.  (London,  1900.) 

8.  The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corel¬ 
li.  Forty-second  edition.  (London,  1909.) 


there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth;’’ 
in  her  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  tlie 
character  and  teaching  of  the  God- 
Man;  in  her  vigorous  protests  agaiust 
the  materialism  of  the  day;  in  her  in¬ 
dignant  condemnation  of  the  selfish¬ 
ness,  the  frivolity,  the  luxury,  the 
lax  morality  of  the  “  Upper  Ten’’ 
(if,  that  is,  the  Upper  Ten  are 
really  in  so  corrupt  a  state  as  she  rep¬ 
resents  them;  for  we  need  not  tell  Miss 
Corelli  that  Grub  Street,  from  which 
she  thinks  all  reviewers  hail,  is  not  in 
touch  with  Mayfair);  in  her  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden; 
in  her  extreme  dislike  of  a  purely  secu¬ 
lar  education,  from  which  ail  teaching 
about  God  is  carefully  eliminated;  in 
fact,  in  numerous  points  in  which  she 
wUl  have  it  that  the  Church  is  against 
her,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  on  her 
side. 

But  on  the  other  hand— and  here  the 
cloven  foot  peeps  forth— we  are  bound 
to  add  that  there  are  very  many  points 
both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  her 
books  which  we  really  cannot  admire; 
her  style  is  too  often  tawdry  and  bom¬ 
bastic;  she  is  singularly  deficient  in  a 
sense  of  humor;  she  constantly  offends 
all  rules  of  delicacy  and  good  taste; 
and  her  sentiments,  or  those  of  her 
characters,  are  often  dangerous,  in  the 
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highest  degree,  to  the  true  interests  of  second  villain  are  shared  between  Ha- 


religion  and  morality.  It  is  upon  this 
iast  point  alone  that  it  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  Church  Quarterly 
Review  to  dwell. 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  of  airing  the¬ 
ological,  or  rather  anti-theological, 
views  through  the  medium  of  a  novel, 
which  is  now  so  much  in  fashion,  seems 
to  us  hardly  a  fair  one.  It  enables 
writers  to  make  their  attacks  under  a 
masked  battery,  and  to  leave  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  objectionable  senti¬ 
ments  are  their  own  or  merely  those 
of  the  fictitious  characters  they  have 
drawn.  This  applies  to  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  work.  To 
recommend  principles  through  the 
medium  of  a  tale  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  plan,  and  was  adopted  with  great 
effect,  both  by  Evangelicals  like  Mr. 
Leigh  Richmond,  Mrs.  Sherwood  and 
Miss  Hannah  More,  and  by  Tractarl- 
ans  like  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Gresley  and 
Mr.  Paget.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  employing  fiction  to  upset 
accepted  beliefs;  for  in  the  one  case 
commendation,  in  the  other  condemna¬ 
tion,  is  the  main  element. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  the  blending  of  a  tale  and  a  ser¬ 
mon  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistake;  a 
tale  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way  and 
a  sermon  is  a  very  good  thing  in  if*  way; 
but  their  combination  in  a  book  is  apt 
to  spoil  both.  Now  “Barabbas,”  “The 
Sorrows  of  Satan”  and  “The  Master- 
Chrlstlan”  are  at  least  as  much  ser¬ 
mons  as  tales.  I^et  us  take  them  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Barabbas,”  the  first  of  the  trilogy, 
may  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a 
melodrama  in  narrative.  Instead  of  dra¬ 
matic  form;  the  first  villain  of  the 
piece  is  naturally  a  priest— Calaphas; 
and  he  and  his  father-in-law,  Annas, 
appear  to  be  taken  as,  more  or  less, 
typical  representatives  of  all  priests. 
One  might  almost  say  that  the  parts  of 


nan,  the  impenitent  thief,  and— the 
Apostle  Peter!  At  any  rate,  Peter 
leaves  a  most  unfavorable  impression^ 
he  is  a  crafty,  cruel,  cowardly  man, 
and  the  denial  of  his  Master  is  a  fitting 
prelude  to  his  future  career  as  founder 
of  a  spurious  form  of  Christianity 
which  has  culminated  in  that  hot-bed 
of  corruption  (according  to  Miss  Corel¬ 
li),  the  modem  Church  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  sympathies 
are  enlisted  strongly  in  favor  of  Barab¬ 
bas,  who  becomes  a  tme  penitent  and 
a  sincere  worshipper  of  the  Christ; 
and  still  more  strongly  in  favor  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  never  was  unfaith¬ 
ful  as  Peter  was,  but,  at  the  worst, 
was  the  dupe  of  Judith  Iscariot,  his 
beautiful  but  wanton  sister,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Caiaphas,  with  whom  Barab¬ 
bas  also  is  madly  in  love.  But  let  us 
not  be  misunderstood;  Miss  Corelli,  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  never  calls  evil 
good  and  good  evil;  with  her,  vice  is 
always  vice— a  thing  to  be  condemned, 
and  virtue  is  always  virtue— a  thing  to 
be  commended;  It  is  only  that  by  a 
strange  sort  of  twisting  of  history  she 
makes  some  people  good  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
evil,  and  vice  versa;  the  Master  is,  we 
are  thankful  to  own,  always  pre-emi¬ 
nently  good— indeed.  Divine. 

For  a  preacher,  in  which  light  she 
must  certainly  be  regarded.  Miss  Co¬ 
relli  is  rather  shaky  in  her  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  this  is  all  the  more  unfortu¬ 
nate,  because  her  text  must  necessarily 
be  taken  from  the  New,  as  she  has  the 
meanest  opinion  of  the  Old  Testament. 
To  give  a  few  instances:  One  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christ  is  an 
old  usurer,  called  Zacharias,  who  com¬ 
plains  to  Pilate  at  the  trial  that  “two 
days  agone  Jesus  had  taken  up  a  whip 
of  knotted  cords  and  scourged  him  in  the 
temple”  (pp.  40  and  67).  Now  if  Miss 
Corelli  will  turn  to  the  New  Testament 
she  will  find  that  at  the  second  cleans- 
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ing  of  the  temple,  to  which  of  course 
Zacharias  refers,  no  whip  of  cords  was 
used.  That  was  an  incident  of  the 
first  cleansing,  three  years  earlier,  not 
“two  days  agone.”  Again,  Miss  Corelli 
speaks  of  the  Hill  of  the  Crucifixion  as 
“sometimes  called  Golgotha,  sometimes 
Calvary”  (p.  87),  apparently  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  words  mean  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing,  only  in  different 
languages.  Again,  she  gives  the  stran¬ 
gest  interpretation  of  the  text,  “If  they 
do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry?”  making  the 
green  tree  to  mean  “a  planet  in  its 
prime”  (p.  105),  an  interpretation  we 
never  heard  before.  Again,  “Touch  me 
not,  for  I  am  but  newly  risen”  (p.  377), 
is  also  a  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
w’hich  w’e  never  heard  before,  and 
which  conveys  a  meaning  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  His  actual  words 
bear.  In  one  passage  (p.  369)  she 
seems  to  imply  that  the  person  to 
whom  Christ  first  appeared  after  His 
resurrection  was  Barabbas,  not  Mary 
Magdalene.  She  probably  thinks  noth¬ 
ing  of  tradition,  otherwise  we  might 
point  out  that  the  traditional  view  is 
not  that  Peter  was  two  years  younger 
than  Christ  (p.  195);  and  when  she 
dwells,  as  she  does  no  less  than  thir¬ 
teen  times,  on  the  physical  beauty  and 
majestic  stature  of  Christ,  she  has  the 
Old  Testament  against  her— “He  hath 
no  form  nor  comeliness,”  etc.— but  that 
she  would  consider  as  of  less  value,  if 
possible,  than  Church  tradition. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  female 
character  (we  can  hardly  call  her  hero¬ 
ine)  in  “Barabbas”  is  Judith  Iscariot, 
and  a  most  repulsive  character  she  is, 
sensual  and  unclean  to  the  last  degree. 
No  doubt  Miss  Corelli  intended  her  to 
be  repulsive;  she  never  palliates  or  ex¬ 
cuses  her  viciousness,  but  she  dwells 
on  it  constantly  and  in  unpleasantly 
minute  detail.  Now  if  she  is  sincere 
in  her  wish  to  encourage  virtue  and 
discourage  vice— and  we  have  not  the 


slightest  reason  to  doubt  her  sincerity 
—this  is  the  way  how  not  to  do  it.  May 
we  point  out  how  very  differently 
Thackeray  deals  with  Becky  Sharp? 
He  intimates  plainly  enough  her  bad¬ 
ness,  but  he  does  not  dwell  upon  it  as 
Miss  Corelii  does  upon  that  of  Judith; 
and  in  the  interests  of  morality  sureiy 
Thackeray’s  is  the  more  excellent  way. 
This,  however.  Is  a  point  which  comes 
out  more  fully  and  more  painfully  in 
her  two  later  works. 

Popular  as  “Barabbas”  has  been,  its 
successor  “The  Sorrows  of  Satan”  has 
been  more  popular  still.  In  this  book, 
too,  w'e  hope  that  Miss  Corelli’s  inten¬ 
tion  w'as  good.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  That  conclusion  is,  that  a  man 
w'ho  Is  blessed  with  all  the  prosperity 
which  the  world,  or  rather  Satan,  can 
give  him,  is  unhappy  so  long  as  he 
lives  a  purely  selfish  life,  without  any 
belief  in  a  God,  or  in  a  future  life  at 
all;  and  that  he  only  finds  his  true  hap¬ 
piness  when  he  has  lost  all  and  finds 
his  God,  and  learns  the  true  lesson  that 
he  has  a  real  work  to  do  on  earth,  both 
for  others  and  for  himself.  So  far 
Miss  Corelli  is  a  true  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness;  but  in  the  details  of  her 
work  she  is  even  less  satisfactory  than 
in  “Barabbas;”  because  in  “The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Satan”  she  comes  into  closer 
contact  with  modern  life,  as  it  now  is, 
not  with  life  as  it  was  in  Judaea 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Instead 
of  the  Jewish  priests  we  now  have  the 
Christian  priests,  who  fare  but  badly 
at  her  hands.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  abuse  of  them  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Satan,  and  therefore  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  compliment  rather  than  other¬ 
wise;  but  then  Satan  puts  his  case  in 
such  a  way  that  the  writer  seems  half- 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  (though  the 
sequel  shows  that  she  does  not);  and 
moreover,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
abuse  for  which  Satan  is  not  respon¬ 
sible. 
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The  story  Is  told  in  the  person  of  a 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Tempest,  a  penniless  Uni¬ 
versity  man,  who  tries  in  vain  to  earn 
a  living  by  his  pen.  He  is  reduced  to 
his  last  guinea  when  he  applies  to  an 
old  Oxford  friend  in  Australia,  who 
sends  him  a  timely  loan  of  50Z.,  and  the 
promise  of  an  introduction  to  a  man 
who  will  help  him  better  than  any 
other  in  his  literary  work.  The  man’s 
name  is  Prince  Lucio  Rimilnez,  Luclo 
being  a  thin  disguise  of  Lucifer;  Ri- 
milnez  for  Ahrimanes,  the  spirit  of  evil 
or  darkness;  and  Prince,  because  he  is 
the  Prince  of  Darkness;  in  other  words, 
he  is  Satan,  who  gives  the  title  to  the 
book.  Just  before  the  introduction  Mr. 
Tempest  had  five  millions  of  money 
left  him  by  a  distant  relative  who  (the 
lawyer  tells  him)  professed  to  have 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil;  so  Prince 
Luclo,  Instead  of  directing  Mr.  Tem¬ 
pest  how  to  write,  directs  him  how  to 
spend  his  enormous  fortune.  The  pu¬ 
pil  was  well  prepared  to  receive  his 
tutor’s  instructions;  for  he  tells  us  at 
the  beginning  of  his  autobiography: 
“Of  course  I  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  faith;  but  that  faith  had 
become  worse  than  useless  to  me,  since 
I  bad  intellectually  realized  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  Christian  ministers  to 
deal  with  difficult  life  problems’’  (p.  7). 
He  must  have  been  a  very  young  man 
when  he  made  this  notable  discovery, 
and  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  he  was 
a  very  modest  young  man.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  seems  to  have  made  the  same 
discovery,  for  in  introducing  Luclo  (Sa¬ 
tan)  he  says:— 

He  .  .  .  seems  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  clergy.  Rath¬ 
er  a  queer  taste,  you  will  say;  but  bis 
reason  for  such  preference  is,  as  he  has 
explained  to  me  quite  frankly,  that  he 
is  so  enormously  wealthy  that  he  does 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  his 
money,  and  the  reverend  gentlemen 
of  the  Church  are  generally  ready  to 
show  him  bow  to  spend  some  of  it  (p. 
10). 


How  fond  Luclo  was  of  the  clergy  we 
may  gather  from  his  remarks  about 
them:  “Many  of  the  clergy  are  doing 
their  utmost  best  to  destroy  religion— 
by  cant,  by  hypocrisy,  by  sensuality, 
by  shams  of  every  description’’  (p.  69). 
“I  have  not  a  fat  living  in  the  Church 
that  I  should  tell  a  He  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject— I  am  not  a  Christian’’  (p.  252). 
(We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  have 
condemned  Lucio  for  his  sins,  to  live 
on  the  profits  of  one  of  twenty  such 
“fat  livings’’  we  know  of,  which,  when 
one  comes  to  look  into  them,  are  minus 
quantities.)  Luclo  is,  of  course,  as  in 
duty  bound,  perpetually  girding  at  the 
clergy.  But  the  pleasant  habit  is  not 
confined  to  Lucio.  Let  us  take  one 
rather  amusing  instance  on  the  part 
of  the  autobiographer  himself.  In 
giving  an  account  of  his  marriage  be 
writes:  “Two  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  performed  the  marriage  rite, 
resplendent  in  redundant  fulness  of 
white  sleeve  and  surplice,  and  equally 
imposing  in  the  fatness  of  their  bodies 
and  unctuous  redness  of  their  faces” 
(p.  295).  At  a  later  page  he  lets  us 
know  who  one  of  these  dignitaries 
was— “An  Archbishop  blessed  the  pair¬ 
ing,  and  called  upon  Heaven  to  witness 
Its  sanctity”  (p.  395).  Here  we  come  to 
a  definite  fact:  the  scene  is  England; 
the  time  is  the  present;  there  are  only 
two  Archbishops  in  England;  which  of 
them  was  it?  Surely  not  Dr.  Maclagan, 
whose  appearance  would  make  but  a 
poor  advertisement  for  the  purveyor  of 
good  living.  It  must  have  been  Dr. 
Temple;  and  if  so,  what  a  feather  it  is 
in  the  cap  of  the  teetotalers  that  so 
rigid  an  abstainer  should  have  attract¬ 
ed  notice  by  “the  fatness  of  his  body 
and  the  unctuous  redness  of  his  facer’ 
This  mention  of  Mr.  Tempest’s  mar¬ 
riage  reminds  us  of  the  extreme  odious¬ 
ness  of  the  noble  family  Into  which  he 
married.  The  father,  the  Earl  of  El¬ 
ton,  is  a  heartless,  wom-ont  debauchee; 
the  mother,  the  Countess  of  Elton,  has 
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been  grossly  unfaithful  to  her  husband 
in  her  youth,  and  bears  traces  in  her 
premature  old  age  of  her  youthful  de¬ 
bauchery;  the  daughter  is  worthy  of 
her  parents,  and  after  her  marriage 
with  Tempest  makes  odious  advances 
to  Prince  Lucio;  and  all  is  described  in 
most  unnecessary  detail. 

We  turn  now  to  the  latest  of  the 
three  works  before  us,  which  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  most  popular  of  all.  Its 
theological  character  is  intimated  on 
the  cover,  which  displays  on  z.  crimson 
ground  a  dazzling  white  device,  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  device  for  a 
Church  Congress  banner.  It  bears  the 
mystic  title  of  “The  Master-Christian,” 
whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is  dedi¬ 
cated  “To  all  those  Churches  who  quar¬ 
rel  in  the  name  of  Christ;”  and  it  ends 
with  an  appendix  on  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  nine  English  prelates.  The 
unwary  might  be  trapped  by  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance  into  supposing  that 
it  would  be  a  suitable  prize-book  for 
the  first  class  in  a  Church  Sunday- 
school.  Years  ago,  when  all  novel¬ 
reading  was  strictly  tabooed  among  the 
“serious,”  we  well  remember  a  good, 
evangelically-trained  girl  giving  to  a 
more  worldly  girl-friend,  as  a  birthday 
present,  a  book  bearing  the  innocent 
title  of  “A  Simple  Story.”  Alas!  the 
gift  was  only  too  acceptable;  for  the 
“simple  story”  proved  to  be  a  novel  of 
the  first  water,  full  of  the  loves  of 
Dorriforth  and  Miss  Milner;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  masterpiece  of  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
Similarly,  the  design  of  the  mitre  and 
the  crozier,  the  shield  with  the  cross 
and  the  word  “Fides”  dexterously  in¬ 
terwoven,  might  lead  the  unsuspecting 
to  imagine  that  the  inside  would  in¬ 
culcate  that  due  respect  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority  which  it  is  so  desirable  to 
impress  upon  the  rising  generation  of 
Church  people.  And  the  perusal  of  the 
first  few  pages  would  not  dispel  the 
illusion;  for  we  are  there  introduced  to 
a  veritable  saint  in  the  person  of  F61ix 


Bonpr6,  Cardinal  Archbishop.  But  it 
very  soon  appears  that  he  is  quite  an 
abnormal  specimen.  Intended  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  normal 
type,  that  he  becomes  more  and  more 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  general  cleri¬ 
cal  tone,  and  is  at  last  deprived  both 
of  his  cardinal’s  hat  and  his  diocese. 
The  clergy,  with  this  one  exception, 
are  “of  the  earth,  earthy”  at  the  best— 
it  is  well  if  they  are  no  worse.  We  be¬ 
gin  with  a  lazy,  worldly  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  who  has  an  interview  with  the 
Cardinal,  which  must  have  ended  in  a 
quarrel  had  not  the  saint  been  too 
saintly  to  quarrel  with  any  one.  Next 
comes  an  Abb£  who  is  a  popular 
preacher  in  Paris,  but  an  avowed  free¬ 
thinker,  who  makes  no  scruple  about 
owning  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
God,  “the  impossible  Large  Person  sit¬ 
ting  up  there”  (p.  101),  or  in  “the  Man 
of  Nazareth”  (p.  116).  He  is  all  but  shot 
dead  in  the  pulpit  by  his  own  illegiti¬ 
mate  son,  who  has  vowed  thus  to 
avenge  the  ruin  of  his  mother  by  the 
priest  who  seduced  her.  Then  we  have 
the  portrait  of  an  Archbishop,  “who  is 
very  wealthy  and  excessively  selfish,” 
and  we  hear  of  “the  smooth  counte¬ 
nance,  the  little  eyes  comfortably  sunk¬ 
en  in  small  rolls  of  fat,  the  smug,  smil¬ 
ing  lips,  the  gross  neck  and  heavy  jaw 
—marks  of  high  feeding  and  prosperous 
living— and  above  all,  the  perfectly 
self-satisfied  and  mock-pious  air  of  the 
man”  (p.  131).  The  “inferior  clergy” 
are  no  better  than  the  dignitaries. 
“Low,  beetling  brows— a  sensual,  cruel 
mouth  with  a  loosely  projecting  under- 
lip— eyes  that  appeared  to  be  furtively 
watching  each  other  across  the  thin 
bridge  of  nose— a  receding  chin  and  a 
narrow  cranium,  combined  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  was  hypocritical¬ 
ly  humble,  yet  sly”  (p.  129) 

-this  describes  the  typical  French 
priest.  When  we  pass  from 
France  to  Italy  matters,  to  say  the 
least,  do  not  improve.  We  are  intro- 
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duced  to  a  Monsignore,  a  chief  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  book,  as  “one  of  the  clever¬ 
est,  most  unscrupulous  of  men,  to 
whom  religion  was  nothing  but  a 
means  of  making  money,”  and  who  has 
“a  superb  villa  where  a  beautiful  Nea¬ 
politan  danseuse  condescended  to  live 
as  his  mistress”  (pp.  300-1);  to  another 
whose  “dark  eyes  were  illumined  by 
a  flash  of  hell-flre”  (p.  412);  and  most 
cruel  of  all,  to  the  present  Pope  him¬ 
self,  who  is  reproached  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  inflrmlties  of  old  age,  which  are 
contrasted  with  the  youthful  freshness 
of  the  boy  Manuel  (pp.  432-39).  Indeed, 
“the  priests  of  France  are  just  a  grade 
higher  than  those  of  Italy  and  Spain” 
(p.  130). 

We  must,  however,  leave  the  French, 
Italians  and  Spaniards  to  answer  for 
themselves,  and  turn  to  our  own  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy,  whose  deflciencles  come  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  merits  of  one 
of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  book,  a  Mr. 
Aubrey  Leigh,  who  is  an  Admirable 
Crichton— a  perfect  musician,  a  dead 
shot,  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  profound 
thinker,  a  writer  who  takes  the  world 
by  storm,  and  an  orator  who  can  sway 
the  masses  as  he  pleases.  Of  course 
his  appearance  and  manners  are  in 
keeping.  “Tall  and  fair,  with  very 
bright  flashing  eyes,  and  a  wonderfully 
high-bred  air  of  concentrated  pride  and 
resolution,  united  to  a  grace  and  cour¬ 
tesy  which  exhaled  from  him,  so  to 
speak,  with  his  every  movement  and 
gesture”  (p.  127).  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  such  a  paragon  is  intensely 
anti-clerical.  “I  am  supposed,”  he  says, 
“to  be  a  Church  of  England  man”  (p. 
139),  but  the  supposition  is  a  cruel  libel 
upon  him.  He  never  goes  to  church, 
and  when  asked  why,  replies,  “Simply 
because  I  never  find  any  touch  of  the 
true  Spirit  of  Christ  there,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  place  makes  me  feel 
distinctly  un-Chrlstlan”  (p.  140).  He 
quarrels  with  one  clergyman  and  be¬ 
comes  a  Socialist;  with  another  and 


addresses  a  large  meeting  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  districts  of 
London  on  “The  Ethics  of  Christ  veratis 
the  clergy”  (p.  285).  One  part  of  his 
mission  in  England  is  to  check  the 
progress  of  Romanism— a  laudable 
project,  but  one  for  which  he  seems 
scarcely  competent;  for  surely  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  such  a  crusade.  Mr.  Leigh’s 
history  is  decidedly  shaky.  “We  have,” 
he  says,  “a  monarch  whose  proudest 
title  is  ‘Defender  of  the  Faith;’  that  is. 
Defender  of  the  Faith  against  papal  in¬ 
terference”  (p.  575).  Bishop  Stubbs, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  a  little  his¬ 
tory,  would  hardly  endorse  this  expla¬ 
nation;  but  then  Bishop  Stubbs  is  him¬ 
self  tarred  with  the  Roman  brush,  and 
is  one  of  the  bishops  gibbeted  in  the 
Appendix;  so  it  would  be  useless  to  re¬ 
fer  Mr.  Leigh  to  him.  With  poetic 
justice,  Mr.  Leigh’s  transcendent  mer¬ 
its  are  rew'arded  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  heroines  of  the  book,  whose  beau¬ 
ty  and  fascinations  are  gilded  with  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  and  high  social  position, 
both  of  which  she  sacrifices  for  the 
love  of  Aubrey.  To  make  It  quite  se¬ 
cure  he  is  married  three  times,  twice 
by  a  civil  process  and  once  by  a  relig¬ 
ious  one.  The  first  takes  place  at  the 
American  Consulate  (he  is  half  an 
American),  the  second  before  the  regis¬ 
trar  in  London,  the  third,  the  religious 
one,  not  in  a  church  with  a  priest  offi¬ 
ciating— no!  no!  he  does  not  sink  quite 
so  low  as  that— but  in  his  own  lectur¬ 
ing  or  preaching-house,  with  himself 
as  oflSciating  minister.  He  assembles 
together  the  masses  In  their  thousands 
and  edifies  them  with  a  rather  lengthy 
address  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in 
which  abuse  of  the  clergy  is  of  course 
not  forgotten.  The  whole  story  •  is  a 
palmary  instance  of  Miss  Corelli’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  lack  of  any  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  It  is  also  an  instance  of  her  lack 
of  the  knowledge  of  facts.  She  writes 
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as  if  notbing  at  all  was  done  by  the  if  there  were  a  Marquise  Fontenelle 


Church  for  the  poor  in  London,  and 
that  therefore  her  hero  was  obliged  to 
set  up  a  church  of  his  own.  May  we 
suggest  to  her  the  perusal  of  the  “Life 
of  Bishop  Walsham  How,”  and  the 
“Life  of  Father  Lowder”  (a  clergyman 
of  the  type  she  most  abhors— a  ritual¬ 
ist),  which  tell  a  different  tale,  the 
truth  whereof,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  been  disputed?  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  u  sort  of  French 
counterpart  to  Aubrey  Leigh  in  the 
young  man  who  tried  to  shoot  bis  fa¬ 
ther,  and  who,  under  the  soubriquet 
of  Cys  Grandit,  moves  France  as  Leigh 
moves  England.  It  is  a  matter  for 
thankfulness  that  these  two  insuffera¬ 
ble  prigs  are  only  creatures  of  the 
brain,  not  real  existences. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  can  only  touch 
lightly,  but  which  is,  to  our  mind,  one 
of  the  gravest  objections  to  Miss  Corel¬ 
li’s  latest  book.  To  prevent  any  possi¬ 
ble  misrepresentation,  it  will  be  best  to 
give  a  specimen  in  her  own  words. 
The  actors  in  the  following  scene  are 
a  French  Marquis,  who  is  described 
as  a  rou^,  but  a  perfect  gentleman, 
who  has  the  elements  of  better  things 
in  him,  and  a  pure  maiden  of  the  ut¬ 
most  refinement,  a  niece  of  the  saintly 
Cardinal,  and  worthy  of  her  uncle. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  talks  to 
her:— 

“Sylvie  is  curious.  You  see  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  this:— I  wish  to  give  her  all  I 
am  worth  in  the  world,  but  she  will 
not  have  it.  I  wish  to  love  her,  but 
she  will  not  be  loved.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Angela,  gaining  cour¬ 
age  to  speak  plainly,  “perhaps  your 
love  is  not  linked  with  honor?” 

“Honor!”  echoed  the  Marquis,  lifting 
his  finely-arched  eyebrows.  “You 
mean  marriage?  No!  I  confess  I  am  not 
guilty  of  so  much  Impudence.  For 
why  should  the  brilliant  Sylvie  become 
the  Marquise  Fontenelle?  It  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  fate  for  her,  because 


my  principles  would  oblige  me  to  de¬ 
test  her.” 

“You  would  detest  your  own  wife!” 
said  Angela,  surprised. 

“Naturally;  it  Is  the  fashion.  To 
love  one’s  wife  would  be  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie-nothing  more  absurd!  It  is  the 
height  of  good  form  to  neglect  one’s 
wife  and  adore  one’s  mistress.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  works  perfectly,  and  keeps 
a  man  well  balanced— perpetual  com¬ 
plaint  on  one  side,  perpetual  delight 
on  the  other.” 

He  laughed  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
satirically. 

“Are  you  serious?”  asked  Angela. 

“I  never  w’as  more  serious  In  my 
life!”  declared  the  Marquis  emphati¬ 
cally.  “With  all  my  heart  I  wish  to 
make  the  delicious  pink  and  white 
Sylvie  happy.  I  am  sure  I  could  suc¬ 
ceed  In  my  way—”  (pp.  169-70). 

and  so  forth. 

It  should  be  added  that  Sylvie  and 
Angela  were  bosom  friends,  and  that 
this  is  only  one  specimen  out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  impure  fiavor  which  per¬ 
vades  the  booK.  Miss  Corelli  writes 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  irreligion  and  immoral¬ 
ity  which  prevail;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  tendency  of  such  a  book  is  to 
intensify  the  evils  which  she  deplores; 
for  nothing  encourages  and  pleases  the 
irreligious  more  than  abuse  of  accredit¬ 
ed  teachers  of  religion,  and  nothing 
tends  more  to  Increase  immorality  than 
to  see  it  presented  in  attractive  colors. 

But  who  is  the  Master-Chrlstlan,  and 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  title?  Can 
it  be  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  Himself 
is  Intended?  It  is  never  directly  stated, 
but  it  is  clearly  implied  that  the  boy 
who  bears  the  name  of  Manuel  is  none 
other  than  the  /mmanuel  (see  p.  -143 
and  passim),  and  that  his  reception  by 
the  Cardinal  is  a  painfully  realistic  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  saying,  “Whoso  shail 
receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
recelveth  me.”  Now  it  is  to  our  mind 
questionable  taste  to  Introduce  into  a 
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novel  the  “strong  man  armed,”  as  Is  failed,  as  we  all  know,  to  produce  any 
done  in  “The  Sorrows  of  Satan;”  but  it  successful  literature  on  their  own  ac- 
is  far  more  questionable  taste  to  intro-  count  Well,  be  it  so!  This  must  not 
duce  the  “Stronger  than  he,”  as,  we  prevent  us  from  doing  our  duty  in 
fear.  Is  done  In  “The  Master-Ghrlstlan.”  pointing  out  grave  defects,  both  intel- 

Miss  Corelli  will  probably  set  down  lectual  and  moral,  and  in  protesting 
all  this  criticism  to  spite  and  Jealousy,  somewhat  indignantly  against  the  vili- 
for  she  adopts  the  theory  that  reviewers  fication  of  a  Church  which,  in  spite  of 
are  disappointed  authors— like,  for  in-  many  shortcomings,  is,  and  ever  has 
stance,  Macaulay,  Freeman,  Church,  been  a  source  of  blessing  and  not  a 
George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  curse  to  humanity, 
were  extensive  reviewers,  having 

The  Cbarcb  Qiwrterl;  Review. 


EMERSON. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  the  chance  of  my  appreciation  was  worth  having,  re¬ 
laying  up  an  interesting  reminiscence,  fused  to  present  Itself.  What  Emerson 
Lowell  took  me  to  visit  Emerson  in  his  thought  of  the  intruder  I  know  not,  but 
house  at  Concord,  and,  as  It  happened,  our  conversation  fell  hopelessly  flat; 
had  to  leave  me  to  perform  the  func-  and  I  was  a  happy  man  when  Lowell 
tion  of  an  Interviewer  by  myself.  But  relieved  guard.  I  came  away.  Indeed, 
instead  of  recording  an  impression  I  with  a  certain  impression  of  my  host’s 
have  to  make  a  confession.  I  was  personal  simplicity  and  dignity.  If  I 
young  enough  at  that  time  to  believe  had  not  offered  homage  he  had  not 
in  great  authors,  and  to  desire  to  offer  shown  the  least  wish  that  I  should  fall 
acceptable  incense.  Unluckily,  I  had  upon  my  knees,  and  had  received  me 
not  read  a  word  of  Emerson,  and  on  as  at  least  a  human  being— a  claim 
the  way  I  had  Innocently  confided  to  upon  his  courtesy  which  he  admitted 
Lowell  that  I  took  him  to  be  a  kind  of  like  a  true  democrat.  Still,  I  was  left 
Carlyle.  I  did  not  know  that  Lowell  with  a  problem  unsolved.  Emerson’s 
had  drawn  an  inimitably  witty  con-  ablest  countrymen,  I  found,  were  nev- 
trast  between  the  two,  beginning—  er  tired  of  expressing  their  gratitude 

to  him.  He  had  pronounced  their  “llte- 
There  are  persons  mole-blind  to  the  rary  Declaration  of  Independence.”  His 
soul’s  make  and  style,  first  lectures  had  made  an  epoch.  He 

Who  insist  on  a  likeness  ’twlxt  him  had  removed  the  scales  from  their  eyes, 
and  Carlyle.  revealed  the  barrenness  of  the  intellec¬ 

tual  wilderness  in  which  they  had 
Though  he  did  not  accuse  me  of  “mole-  been  wandering,  and  given  them  a  Pis- 
bllndness,”  Lowell  managed  to  inti-  gab-sight  of  a  new  land  “flowing  with 
mate  courteously  that  I  was  somehow  freedom’s  honey  and  milk.”  The  ques- 
in  the  dark.  The  sense  of  my  igno-  tion  remained:  What  was  the  secret  of 
ranee  struck  me  dumb.  The  brilliant  his  power?  Then  and  since  I  have 
remark  which  was  to  show  at  once  tried  to  answer  it,  partly  by  the  obvl- 
that  I  appreciated  Emerson,  and  that  ous  expedient  of  reading  his  books,  and 
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partly  by  reading  various  criticisms. 
I  hope  that  I  have  learnt  something, 
in  spite  of  grave  disqualifications.  I 
was  not  impressed  at  the  impressible 
age,  and  do  not,  I  fear,  belong  to  the 
class  which  takes  most  freely  the  Im¬ 
pression  of  the  Emersonian  stamp.  Yet 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  more  con¬ 
genial  disciples  to  know  how  their 
prophet  affects  one  of  the  profane  vul¬ 
gar.  If  some  rays  from  the  luminary 
can  pierce  the  opaque  medium  of  my 
Philistinism  it  will  show  their  intrinsic 
brilliance. 

Matthew  Arnold  characteristically 
explained  to  an  American  audience 
that  Emerson  was  not  a  great  poet,  nor 
a  great  philosopher,  nor  even  a  great 
man  of  letters.  For  all  that,  he  was 
the  friend  and  aider  “of  those  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit.”  Perhaps  the 
phrase  is  a  little  vague,  though  it,  no 
doubt,  indicates  the  truth.  Emerson 
was  the  founder  and  leader  of  the 
American  “Transcendentalists,”  and 
Transcendentalists,  I  suppose,  were 
people  who  meant  to  "live  in  the 
spirit.”  The  name  is  alarming,  but 
it  represents  a  very  harmless  and  a 
very  commendable  phenomenon.  In 
Emerson’s  youth  his  countrymen  were 
in  need  of  a  sharp  intellectual  shock. 
Their  understanding,  in  Coleridgean 
phrase— the  faculty  which  is  useful  in 
clearing  forests  and  accumulating  dol¬ 
lars— was  thoroughly  wide-awake;  but 
their  reason— the  faculty  which  culti¬ 
vates  poetry  and  “divine  philosophy”— 
had  somehow  sunk  into  slumber.  A 
vague  craving  for  better  things  had 
been  roused,  though  by  no  leader  with 
authoritative  credentials.  There  were 
no  trained  professors  profoundly 
learned  in  the  past  history  of  thought 
to  come  forward  and  propound  new 
solutions  of  the  enigma  of  the  universe. 
Active  but  superficially  educated 
youths  were  ready  to  take  for  a  beacon 
any  light,  ancient  or  modern,  of  which 
they  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse.  Some 


enthusiasts  had  vague' Impressions  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  German 
philosophy,  and  had  heard  of  Schelliug 
through  Cousin  or  Coleridge.  One 
swore  by  Pythagoras;  and  others  took 
up  Plotinus,  or  found  what  they  want¬ 
ed  in  Swedenborg  or  in  Jacob  Behmen, 
or  set  up  some  mystic  doctrine  of  their 
own.  “Transcendentalism”  took  its 
name  from  Kant,  but  implied  no  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Kant’s  special  metaphysical 
system.  It  meant  a  “wave  of  senti- 
ment”— a  vague  desire  for  some  kind 
of  intellectual  fiying-machine— some  im¬ 
pulse  that  would  lift  you  above  the 
prosaic  commonplace  world  into  the 
charmed  regions  of  philosophy  and  po¬ 
etry.  Emerson  had  no  more  academi¬ 
cal  training  than  his  followers,  and,  in 
one  sense,  was  certainly  not  a  “great 
philosopher.”  If  “philosophy”  means 
such  a  logical  system  as  was  worked 
out  by  Kant  or  Hegel,  he  was  not  a 
philosopher  at  all.  He  positively  dis¬ 
liked  such  philosophies.  “Who,”  he 
asked,  “has  not  looked  into  a  meta¬ 
physical  book?  And  what  sensible 
man  ever  looked  twice?”  You  may 
collate  and  distil  all  the  systems,  he 
declared,  and  you  will  get  nothing  by 
it.  We  have  as  yet  nothing  but  “ten¬ 
dency  and  indication.”  Systems  are 
merely  the  outside  husk,  worthless  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  temporary  embodiment  of  the 
essential  truth.  Emerson,  that  is,  is 
a  denizen  of  the  region  where  philos- 
phy  is  not  differentiated  from  poetry. 
“I  am,”  he  said,  “in  all  my  theory,  eth¬ 
ics  and  politics,  a  poet;”  and  he  ridi¬ 
cules  the  impression  that  his  “transcen¬ 
dentalism”  was,  as  some  people  fan¬ 
cied,  “a  known  and  fixed  element,  like 
salt  or  meal” — a  rigid  and  definite 
creed.  All  the  argument  and  all  the 
wisdom,  he  declares,  is  not  in  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  metaphysics,  “but  in  the  sonnet 
or  the  play.”  Transcendentalism,  in¬ 
deed,  had  its  philosophical  aflQnities;  it 
represented  idealism  as  against  mate¬ 
rialism;  or,  as  Emerson  occasionally 
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puts  it,  takes  the  side  of  Plato  against 
Locke.  Lockism  is  the  influx  of  “de¬ 
composition  and  prose.”  while  Plato¬ 
nism  means  growth.  The  Platonic  is 
the  poetic  tendency;  the  “so-called  sci- 
entiflc”  is  the  negative  and  poisonous. 
Spenser,  Burns,  Byron  and  Words¬ 
worth  will  be  Platonists;  and  “the  dull 
men  will  be  Lockists.” 

The  average  American  had  fallen 
into  such  “Lockism,”  and  Emerson, 
when  he  came  to  England,  found  the 
fully-blown  type  flourishing  and  trium¬ 
phant.  The  “brilliant  Macaulay,”  he 
said,  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
governing  classes,  and  Macaulay  had 
explicitly  declared  (in  his  essay  on  Ba¬ 
con)  that  “good”  meant  simply  solid, 
sensual  beneflts— good  food  and  good 
clothes  and  material  comfort.  Emer¬ 
son  does  not  argue  with  men  In  whom 
the  faculty  of  vision  is  non-existent  or 
clouded  by  want  of  use.  He  is  content 
simply  to  see.  One  result  is  indicated 
in  the  charming  correspondence  with 
Carlyle.  Each  most  cordially  appreci¬ 
ated  the  merits  of  the  other,  and  Car¬ 
lyle,  like  Emerson,  called  himself  a 
“mystic,”  and  soared  above  “Lockism.” 
But  the  visions  of  the  two  took  a  very 
different  coloring.  Emerson  praises 
“Sartor  Resartus”  with  a  characteris¬ 
tic  qualiflcation.  Ciarlyle’s  grim  humor 
and  daring  flights  of  superabundant 
imagination  cover  a  “simple  air,"  he 
complains,  with  a  “volley  of  varia¬ 
tions.”  You  are,  he  says,  dispensing 
“that  which  is  rarest,  the  simplest 
truths,  truths  which  lie  next  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  only  the  Platos  and 
the  Goethes  perceive,”  and  be  hopes 
for  the  hour  “when  the  word  will  be  as 
simple  and  so  as  resistless  as  the 
thought;”  for  the  hour,  that  is,  when 
a  Carlyle  would  be  an  Emerson.  To 
And  effective  utterance  for  these  “sim¬ 
plest  truths”  is.  In  fact,  Emerson’s 
special  function.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  is  proverbial.  A  simple  truth  is  a 
very  charming  thing;  but  it  has  an  un- 
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comfortable  trick  of  sinking  into  a 
truism.  If  you  try  to  make  it  some¬ 
thing  more  it  is  apt  to  collide  with 
other  simple  truths.  The  function  of 
the  system-maker  is  to  persuade  the 
various  truths  to  keep  the  peace  by  as¬ 
signing  to  each  Its  proper  limits,  and 
stating  it  with  due  reserves  and  quall- 
flcations.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
Emerson  altogether  declines  to  do.  The 
most  obvious  peculiarity  of  his  style 
corresponds.  His  lectures  are  a  “mosa¬ 
ic”  of  separate  sentences;  each,  as  he 
put  it  himself,  an  “inflnitely  repellent 
particle.” 

Carlyle,  praising  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  sentences,  com¬ 
plains  that  the  paragraph  is  not  “a  beat¬ 
en  ingot,”  but  “a  beautiful  square  bag 
of  duckshot  held  together  by  canvas.” 
Proverbs,  says  Emerson,  are  state¬ 
ments  of  an  absolute  truth,  and  thus 
the  sanctuary  of  the  intuitions.  They 
are,  indeed  absolute  statements  of 
truth;  and  for  that  reason,  as  Sancho 
Panza  might  have  pointed  out,  you  can 
always  quote  a  proverb  on  each  side  of 
every  alternative.  Solomon  tells  us  to 
answer  a  fool  and  not  to  answer  a 
fool  according  to  bis  folly.  “More 
haste,  worse  speed’*  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  “the  early  bird  catch¬ 
es  the  worm.”  Emerson  is  a  master  of 
the  gnomic  utterances  which  are  to  the 
cultivated  what  proverbs  are  to  the 
vulgar.  He  Is  well  aware  that  they 
are  not  always  reconcilable;  but  it  is 
not  his  function  to  reconcile  them.  He 
cares  nothing  for  consistency.  He 
wishes  to  say  what  he  feels  to-day 
with  “the  proviso  that  to-morrow,  per¬ 
haps,  I  shall  contradict  it  all.”  “A 
foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds.  .  .  .  With  consistency  a 
great  soul  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
.  .  .  Speak  what  you  think  now  in  bard 
words,  and  to-morrow  speak  what  to¬ 
morrow  thinks  in  bard  words  again, 
though  it  contradict  everything  you 
said  to-day.”  The  peculiarity  seems  to 
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have  annoyed  bis  friends  with  a  turn 
for  logic.  Argument  was  for  him  an 
absurdity.  He  approved  as  a  rule  for  a 
debating  society  (what  often  enough  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  practice)  that  no  one 
should  reply  to  a  previous  speaker. 
You  thought  that  you  bad  contradicted 
him;  he  placidly  accepted  both  your 
statements  and  bis  own.  He  is  simply 
playing  a  different  tune,  not  denying 
that  yours  may  be  harmonious.  The 
region  of  simple  truths  would  seem  to 
be  altogether  above  the  sphere  In  which 
controversy  is  possible.  You  should 
never  conform  to  a  church  or  sect,  or 
to  public  opinion  as  to  your  past  utter¬ 
ances.  Leave  the  truths  to  assimilate 
by  spontaneous  affinity. 

One  charm  of  Emerson  is  due  to  this 
affable  reception  of  all  opinions.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  a  pulpit  he  is 
described  as  “the  most  gracious  of 
mortals,  with  a  face  all  benignity,”  and 
preached  with  an  indefinite  air  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  wisdom.  His  lectures  radi¬ 
ate  benignity  and  simplicity.  He  had 
no  dogmas  to  proclaim  or  heretics  to  de¬ 
nounce.  He  is  simply  uttering  an  in¬ 
spiration  which  has  come  to  him.  He 
is  not  a  mystagogue,  affecting  superin- 
ducal  wisdom  and  in  possession  of  the 
only  clue  to  the  secret.  If  you  sym¬ 
pathize,  well  and  good;  if  you  cannot 
you  may  translate  his  truth  into  your 
own.  The  ascent  into  this  serene  re¬ 
gion,  above  all  the  noise  of  controversy, 
has  its  disadvantages.  Carlyle  com¬ 
plains  gently  that  bis  friend  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  parting  from  fact  and  soaring 
into  perilous  altitudes.  He  is  “solilo¬ 
quizing  on  the  mountain-tops.”  It  is 
easy  to  “screw  oneself  up  into  high 
and  ever  higher  altitudes  of  transcen¬ 
dentalism,”  to  see  nothing  beneath  one 
but  “the  everlasting  snows  of  the  Him¬ 
alaya,  the  earth  shrinking  to  a  planet, 
and  the  indigo  firmament  sowing  itself 
with  stars.”  Come  back  to  the  earth, 
he  exclaims;  and  readers  of  Emerson 
must  occasionally  echo  the  exhortation. 


And  yet,  in  his  own  way,  Emerson  was 
closer  to  the  everyday  world  than  Car¬ 
lyle  himself;  and  it  is  the  curious  union 
of  the  two  generally  inconsistent  quali¬ 
ties  which  gives  a  peculiar  fiavor  to 
Emersonian  teaching.  Lowell  puts  it 
admirably  in  his  comparison  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  Carlyle:— 

C.  gives  nature  and  God  bis  own  fits 
of  the  blues. 

And  rims  common-sense  things  with 
mystical  hues; 

E.  sits  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense, 
And  looks  coolly  round  him  with  calm 
common-sense; 

C.  shows  you  how  everyday  matters 
unite. 

With  the  dim  trans-diurnal  recesses  of 
night; 

While  E.,  in  a  plain  preternatural  way. 
Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every 
day. 

Emerson’s  curious  position  of  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  two  worlds  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  broad  daylight  comes  out  iu 
his  literary  tastes.  His  reading  was  wide 
but  desultory.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  the  superstition  which  besets  the 
ordinary  scholar  and  makes  him  un¬ 
happy  till  he  has  read  a  book  through 
and  got  It  up  as  a  student  gets  up  a 
book  for  an  examination.  Emerson 
looks  for  inspiration,  not  for  informa¬ 
tion.  He  puts  a  book  down  as  soon  as 
it  bores  him,  and  does  not  care  a  straTr 
for  its  authenticity  or  for  its  place  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  the  orthodox  literar  tri¬ 
bunals.  He  is  content  if  it  “makes  his 
top  spin”— as  he  says— if,  that  is,  it 
stimulates  thought  or  fires  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“What  is  best  in  literature,”  he 
says,  “is  the  affirming,  prophesying, 
spermatic  words  of  men-making  poets.” 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  valued  not  because 
he  is  so  much  greater  than  yourself, 
but  because,  by  your  receptivity  of 
him,  you  become  aware  of  the  power 
of  your  own  soul.  To  Emerson  the 
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value  of  a  book  is  measured  by  its 
dynamic  effect  upon  himself.  For 
some  great  names  he  cared  little.  The 
list  of  uninteresting  writers  included 
Shelley,  Aristophanes,  Cervantes,  Miss 
Austen  and  Dickens.  He  thought 
Dante  a  prodigy,  but  fitter  for  a  mu¬ 
seum  than  for  a  welcome  to  your  own 
study.  In  compensation  he  is  some¬ 
times  strangely  enthusiastic  about  very 
obscure  people.  In  speaking  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  England,  bis  appreciation  of  his 
friend  Carlyle  is  checked  by  his  dislike 
of  the  Carlyllan  pessimism;  but  he 
finds  one  consolation.  There  is  a  writ¬ 
er  whose  mind  has  “a  long  Atlantic 
roll  not  known  except  in  the  deepest 
water;”  and  who  is  elsewhere  declared 
to  have  a  “vigor  of  understanding  and 
imagination  comparable  only  to  Lord 
Bacon’s.”  This  cheering  exception  to 
British  stupidity,  turns  out,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  to  be  a  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his 
works,  which,  according  to  Emerson, 
“had  thrown  all  contemporary  philoso¬ 
phy  In  England  into  the  shade.”  Wil¬ 
kinson  (a  man  of  real  ability,  as  a  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionary  informs  me)  had 
impressed  Emerson  by  his  exposition  of 
Swedenborg.  When  Emerson  made 
Swedenborg  himself  one  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative  men,  Carlyle  had  to  exclaim: 
“ilisaed  the  consummate  fiower  and 
divine  ultimate  elixir  of  philosophy, 
say  you?  By  heaven,  in  clutching  at  it 
and  almost  getting  it  be  has  tumbled 
into  Bedlam!”  Emerson  would  ap¬ 
parently  reply  not  by  denying  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  but  by  declaring  it  to  be 
irrelevant.  Swedenborg  like  other 
prophets,  fell  into  absurdities  when  he 
became  a  system-monger,  and  Emerson 
could  condemn  some  of  the  results 
sliarply  enough.  He  was  not  the  less 
grateful  for  the  inspiration,  because  as¬ 
sociated  with  absurdities,  which  might 
qualify  the  prophet  for  Bedlam.  Swed¬ 
enborg’s  leading  thought,  he  says,  is 
given  in  Milton’s  lines:— 


What  if  earth 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heaven  and 
things  therein 

Each  to  the  other  more  like  than  on 
earth  is  thought? 

Swedenborg,  he  thinks,  was  the  first 
to  give  a  scientific  statement  of  the 
poetical  doctrine  of  “symbolism.”  He 
had  inverted  the  point  of  view  of  the 
“poisonous”  kind  of  science.  The  ideal 
world  is  the  reality,  and  the  material 
world  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  kind  of  “picture  language.”  Emerson 
wonders  that  when  this  fruitful  seed 
of  thought  was  once  sown  men  did  not 
put  by  all  other  science  to  work  out 
the  results.  Yet  people  continue  to 
take  more  interest  in  every  spider,  or 
fossil,  or  fungus,  than  in  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  “the  meaning  and  upshot  of  the 
frame  of  things.”  It  may  be,  he  thinks, 
but  centuries  will  be  required  to  elabo¬ 
rate  so  profound  a  conception. 

The  Impression  made  upon  Emerson 
by  this  doctrine  appears  both  in  his 
own  teaching  and  in  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  Swedenborg  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  thought,  to  be 
classed  with  the  Platos  and  Shake- 
speares;  and  yet  Emerson  is  equally  at¬ 
tracted  by  men  to  whom  mysticism 
would  be  another  name  for  nonsense. 
From  his  boyhood  he  had  studied  Mon¬ 
taigne,  another  of  his  “Representative 
MeTi,”  of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  kind 
of  personal  affection.  Montaigne  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  “Representative  Men”  as 
the  typical  “sceptic;”  and  scepticism 
goes  rather  awkwardly  with  mysticism 
and  the  imperative  claims  of  direct 
intuition  of  simple  truths.  Yet  Emer¬ 
son  finds  scepticism  congenial  so  far  as 
it  Implies  toleration.  It  represents 
contempt  for  the  formalism  and  exag¬ 
geration  of  “bigots  and  blockheads;” 
and  every  superior  mind  must  pass 
through  this  “domain  of  equilibration.’' 
He  delights,  therefore,  in  Montaigne’s 
hospitable  reception  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  variety  of  opinion.  Montaigne,  it 
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is  true,  not  only  begins,  but  ends  with 
doubt  "Que  scai$-fet”  is  his  last  word. 
But  then  it  is  his  soperlative  merit  to 
admit  frankly  that  there  are  doubts, 
instead  of  trying  to  smother  them. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  that  while 
Montaigne  remains  balanced  between 
opposite  opinions,  Emerson  seems  to 
hold  that,  though  opposed  they  may 
both  be  true.  If  we  can  rise  to  a  high¬ 
er  sphere  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
complementary  instead  of  contradic¬ 
tory.  But  MontaJgne  has  evidently 
another  charm  for  Emerson.  His 
amazing  frankness,  his  delight  in  lay¬ 
ing  bare  all  his  own  weaknesses,  makes 
the  essays  an  incomparable  text-book 
for  the  student  of  human  nature.  Mon¬ 
taigne  has  no  literary  affectation;  he 
talks  rather  than  writes.  “Cut  his 
words  and  they  will  bleed;  they  are 
vascular  and  alive.”  Montaigne  plays 
no  antics;  he  is  “stout  and  solid;  tastes 
every  moment  of  the  day;  likes  pain 
because  it  makes  him  feel  himself  and 
realize  things,  as  we  pinch  ourselves  to 
know  that  we  are  awake.”  If  Emer¬ 
son  could  soar  into  mystic  regions,  he 
is  equally  delighted  with  the  broad 
daylight,  in  which  you  can  see  the  ac¬ 
tual  every-day  play  of  human  nature, 
stripped  bare  of  every  sort  of  conven¬ 
tional  disguise.  The  man  of  genius,  he 
says,  must  draw  strength  from  pure 
reason,  and  his  aim  from  common- 
sense.  The  two  poles  are  equally 
necessary,  if  he  is  not  to  be  either  too 
mean  or  too  vague.  That,  again,  is  one 
of  the  merits  which  he  sees  in  Plato. 
Plato  is  the  “balanced  soul.”  He  com¬ 
bines  the  mystical  and  the  practical 
element  He  can  be  transcendental 
And  yet  is  at  home  in  common  life.  He 
can  illustrate  his  philosophy  from  the 
world  which  philosophers  despise; 
-'‘from  mares  and  poppies,  from  pitch¬ 
ers  and  soup-ladles;  from  cooks  and 
criers;  the  shops  of  potters,  horse  doc¬ 
tors,  butchers  and  fishmongers.”  It  is 
this  synthesis  or  equal  poise  between 


two  opposite  poles  of  thought  which 
stamps  his  genius  as  unique.  Yet  Emer¬ 
son  can  be  equally  impressed  by  men 
who  represent  only  one  side  of  the 
antithesis.  He  makes,  perhaps,  more 
references  to  Napoleon  than  to  any  one, 
except  Swedenborg.  Napoleon  is  “the 
man  of  the  world;”  the  idol  of  com¬ 
mon  men,  because  be  had  the  common 
qualities  in  a  transcendent  degree.  He 
hated  sentiment  and  despised  “ideolo¬ 
gists;”  he  bad  no  moral  scruples  and 
no  magnanimity.  But  bis  supreme 
practical  ability,  his  “  enormous  self¬ 
trust,”  his  power  of  seeing  to  the  heart 
of  things,  his  making  readiness  in 
every  emergency  and  “two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  courage”  commands  our 
respect.  “I  find  it  easy,”  says  Emer¬ 
son,  “to  translate  all  his  techniques 
into  all  of  mine.”  There  is  more  phi¬ 
losophy  in  his  despatches  than  in  the 
sermons  of  the  Academy.  “We  like 
everything  to  do  its  office,  whether  it 
be  a  milch-cow  or  a  rattlesnake;”  and 
Napoleon  at  least  represents  a  stupen¬ 
dous  natural  force.  Emerson  was  fond 
of  reading  books  upon  Napoleon.  They 
were,  at  any  rate,  instructive  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  study  of  character.  The 
list  of  authors  recommended  in  his  lec¬ 
ture  upon  “books”  is  characteristic. 
You  must,  of  course,  read  the  great 
poets.  But  his  special  favorites  are  on 
one  side,  Plotinus .  and  the  Neoplato- 
nists;  and  on  the  other,  the  books 
which  give  an  insight  into  character. 
Plutarch,  both  the  “Lives”  and  the 
“Morals,”  should  be  in  the  smallest  li¬ 
brary;  “Confessions”  and  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  Augustine,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Rousseau;  and  table-talks  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  or  Selden,  or  Coleridge;  and  books 
of  anecdotes  are  invaluable.  Anybody, 
meanwhile  will  do  for  history;  Hume 
and  Goldsmith,  as  well  as  Gibbon.  His- 
t(^  represents  merely  the  background 
in  which  the  great  lives  are  set;  and 
what  you  should  really  want  is  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  inspiring 
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minds,  not  to  get  up  dates  and  exter¬ 
nal  facts.  Emerson  is  weak  in  criti¬ 
cism,  if  the  critic  is  to  give  a  Judicial 
estimate  of  a  man’s  proper  position  in 
the  development  of  poetry  or  philoso¬ 
phy;  but  he  can  say  most  clearly  and 
forcibly  what  is  the  message  which  any 
great  writer  has  delivered  to  him  per¬ 
sonally. 

This,  I  think,  shows  how  one  may  ap¬ 
proach  one  secret  of  reading  Emerson 
himself.  He  combines  Yankee  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  singular  fashion  with  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  the  mystic.  The  mysticism  is 
bewildering,  if  not  simply  nonsensical, 
to  the  poor  “Lockist”  or  the  average 
common-sense  mortal.  If  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  systematic  creed,  he  will 
declare  that  it  is  mere  theosophical 
moonshine;  too  vague  to  have  any 
meaning,  or  meaning  something  which 
is  palpably  absurd.  But,  then,  one 
may  also  read  Emerson  as  Emerson 
read  his  predecessors;  for  stimulus  or 
inspiration,  not  as  a  propounder  of  sol¬ 
id,  substantial  truths.  We  are  not  to 
take  his  philosophy  for  a  system  of 
truths,  but  for  a  series  of  vivid  intui¬ 
tions.  His  “Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence”  proclaims  a  troth  which  may 
be  stated  in  many  dialects.  Like  its 
political  parallel,  it  asserts  that  every 
man  has  indisputable  rights,  to  be  abro¬ 
gated  by  no  human  authority.  But  it 
is  not  aggressive  or  dogmatic.  It  does 
not  remind  us  of  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations,  which  treated  George  III  like 
a  grotesque  Guy  Faux.  The  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  icono- 
clasm,  but  by  rousing  the  slumbering 
faculties.  It  implies  a  doty  to  yourself, 
as  well  as  a  right  against  your  rulers. 
The  enemy  to  be  overcome  is  the  tor¬ 
por  which  accepts  traditions  and  con¬ 
ventions  as  ultimate.  They  benumb 
the  soul  and  make  it  part  of  a  dead 
mechanism,  when  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  living  force  which  moulds  the 
world.  You  should  be  an  active  in¬ 
stead  of  a  passive  agent  in  that  proc¬ 


ess;  you  must  be,  in  his  phrase,  “self- 
reliant;”  you  must  develop  your  own 
powers  and  obey  your  instincts,  with¬ 
out  submitting  to  any  external  role. 
You  then  become  a  “ripple  of  the 
stream  of  tendency.”  “Beware,”  he 
says,  “when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a 
thinker  on  this  planet”  The  new 
thought  represents  a  “new  influx  of 
divinity  into  the  mind.”  The  doctrine 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  language 
learnt  from  the  mystics.  The  beautiful 
state  of  the  soul  is  measured  by  its 
capacity  for  “ecstasy.”  Every  man  is 
capable  of  divine  illumination,  and  can 
be  elevated  by  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  world.  The  “ecstasy”  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  ’inner  light”  of  the  Quak¬ 
ers.  It  recalls,  as  be  says,  “the  trances 
of  Socrates,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Beh- 
men.  Fox,  Bunyan,  Pascal,  Gulon  and 
Swedenborg.”  The  “rapt  saint,”  he  de¬ 
clares,  is  the  only  logician;  not  exhorta¬ 
tion,  not  argument,  becomes  our  lips, 
but  “pseans  of  Joy  and  praise.”  He 
speaks  of  the  ecstatic  state  with  a  kind 
of  awe  in  the  essay  on  self-reliance 
as  something  which  cannot  be  fully 
uttered.  “The  soul  raised  over  passion 
beholds  identity  and  Eternal  causation, 
perceives  the  self-existence  of  truth 
and  right,  and  calms  itself  with  know¬ 
ing  that  all  things  go  well.” 

Certainly  Emerson  is  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  mysticism.  His  peculiarity  is 
that  he  stops  there.  He  does  not  lose 
his  balance.  He  respects  common- 
sense,  and  dreads  to  disturb  his  vague 
aspirations  by  translating  them  into 
a  deflnite  system.  He  does  not  wish 
us  to  swallow  mystic  formulas  as 
necessary  or  sufllcient  keys  to  the  puz¬ 
zle.  He  is  only  saying  with  benevolent 
unction  what  corresponds  to  Carlyle’s 
fierce  denunciations  of  cants  and 
shams;  and  may  even  be  translated 
into  the  phraseology  of  the  humble 
“Lockist.”  The  Lockist,  too,  is  aware 
of  the  evil  of  dead  “survivals,”  and  the 
importance  of  encouraging  new  intel- 
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lectual  variations.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  prose  and  Emerson’s  poetry 
is  great  enough;  but  he  may  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the 
rapture  with  which  Emerson  sets  forth 
the  blessings  of  Intellectual  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  need  that  an  individual 
be  true  to  himself.  Emerson’s  version 
was  congenial  to  his  audience  at  the 
time.  One  can  understand  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus,  even  If  we  don’t  quite 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  “ecstatic 
state.” 

In  one  of  its  aspects  Emerson’s  phi¬ 
losophy  or  poetry,  whichever  be  its 
proper  name,  has  scandalized  his  crit¬ 
ics.  His  optimism,  they  think  is  irri¬ 
tating.  The  most  hopeless  of  all  conso¬ 
lations  is  the  denial  that  there  is  any 
need  for  consolation.  The  latter-day 
philosopher  prefers  thorough-going 
pessimism,  and  scornfully  rejects 
Emerson’s  futile  attempts  to  ignore 
the  dark  side  of  the  world.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Emerson  was  an  unequivocal  opti¬ 
mist.  “My  whole  philosophy,  which  Is 
very  real,”  he  said  to  Carlyle,  “teaches 
acquiescence  and  optimism.”  He  la¬ 
ments  his  “stammering  tongue  and 
fumbling  fingers,”  but  he  is  not  going 
to  commit  or  recommend  suicide.  When 
men  degrade  each  other,  and  despond¬ 
ing  doctrines  are  spread,  the  “scholar.” 
he  said,  in  one  of  the  early  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  lectures,  “must  be  a  bringer  of  hope, 
and  must  reinforce  man  against  him¬ 
self.”  “Power,”  he  says  elsewhere, 
“dwells  with  cheerfulness.  ...  A  man 
should  make  life  and  nature  happier 
to  us  or  he  had  better  have  never  been 
bom.”  All  the  talent  in  the  world,  he 
declares,  cannot  save  a  Schopenhauer 
from  being  odious.  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  altogether  dislike  this  old-fash¬ 
ioned  creed.  It  suited,  no  doubt,  the 
time  and  place.  America,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  land  of  hope;  and  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  youth  some  symptoms  which 
alarm  modem  observers  were  hardly 
perceptible.  When  he  came  to  Eng¬ 


land  in  1847  he  was  shocked  by  the 
“tragic  spectacles”  of  misery  and  deg¬ 
radation  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
towns;  and  thanked  God  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  being  brought  up  in  a  land 
where  such  things  were  unknown.  Tiie 
external  circumstances  help  to  explain 
the  difference  between  him  and  Car¬ 
lyle,  upon  whom  the  English  pauper¬ 
ism  and  squalor  had  impressed  the  op¬ 
posite  lesson.  But,  apart  from  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  optimism  is  clearly  of  the 
essence  of  Emerson’s  temperament  and 
philosophy.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the 
“ecstatic  state.”  Wordsworth’s  na¬ 
ture  worship  lifted  him  to  the  “blessed 
mood”  in  which  the 

Burthen  of  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened, 

and  enabled  him  to  “see  into  the  life 
of  things”  and  the  harmony  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  With  Emerson  the  “blessed 
mood”  becomes  normal.  The  greatest 
teachers  have  seen  that  “all  nature  is 
the  rapid  efflux  of  goodness  executing 
and  organizing  itself.”  He  frequently, 
as  has  been  said,  speaks  as  an  evolu¬ 
tionist  before  Darwin.  But  for  him 
evolution  is  rather  emanation,  and  it 
does  not  mean  a  blind  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  but  the  regular  unrolling  of  a 
divine  and  benevolent  drama,  implying 
steady  progress  to  perfection.  Evil,  he 
can  declare,  is  only  privation.  It  has 
no  real  existence,  and  vanishes  when 
you  can  see  the  whole  Instead  of  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  isolated  facts.  Many  philoso¬ 
phers  have  used  similar  words  and 
their  opponents  reply  that  such  say¬ 
ings  are  words  and  nothing  more.  To 
declare  that  this  Is  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  as  the  im¬ 
partial  cynic  is  accustomed  to  suggest 
against  both  sides,  is  in  reality  to  de¬ 
clare  the  state  of  your  own  liver.  Your 
universe  is  the  other  side  of  yourself, 
and  to  give  a  theory  which  shall  be 
valid  for  every  one  is  to  claim  omnisci- 
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ence.  Emerson,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
profess  to  argue;  he  simply  asserts, 
and  the  assertion  comes  to  this,  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
things  in  general.  That  at  least  de¬ 
fines  the  point  of  view  from  which  his 
writing  may  get  as  an  inspiring  source 
if  not  as  revelations  of  fact.  The  essays 
in  which  he  develops  these  doctrines 
most  explicitly,  the  “Oversoul,”  “Com¬ 
pensation,”  “Circles,”  and  the  like, 
may  be  futile  considered  as  philosophi¬ 
cal  dogmas;  and  there  is  not  even  a 
pretence  of  proving  their  truth.  They 
may  still  be  regarded  as  studies  of  the 
spirit  in  which  a  man  may  serenely 
front  the  trials  of  life  and  find  com¬ 
fort  from  forebodings.  Emerson  has 
been  often  compared  to  the  great  stoic 
moralists,  and,  like  them,  he  indulges  in 
the  hyperbolic  and  paradoxical.  Mac¬ 
aulay,  in  the  essay  upon  Bacon,  In 
which  Emerson  found  the  typical  Lock- 
ist,  suggests  an  “amusing  fiction”  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  contrast.  Two  travellers 
find  a  village  full  of  small-pox.  The  Ba¬ 
conian  traveller  vaccinates  the  sufferers. 
The  stoic  assures  the  villagers  that  to 
the  wise  man  disease  and  the  loss  of 
friends  is  no  evil.  A  merchant  has  lost 
his  ship.  The  Baconian  makes  a  div¬ 
ing-bell  and  fishes  up  the  cargo;  while 
the  stoic  exhorts  him  not  to  seek  hap¬ 
piness  in  things  outside  himself.  That 
is  the  difference,  says  Macaulay,  be¬ 
tween  the  “philosophy  of  words”  and 
the  “philosophy  of  works.”  When  Ba¬ 
conians  have  suppressed  disease  and 
disaster,  the  stoic  will  doubtless  have 
less  call  for  his  consolations.  While 
such  things  remain  with  us  some  sort 
of  moral  discipline  will  have  its  uses; 
and  if  the  stoic  paradoxes  when  taken 
literally  are  hard  of  acceptance  by  any 
body  who  has  had  the  toothache,  they 
were  exaggerations  of  principles  which 
have  formed  noble  characters  and  even 
had  their  utility  in  the  world.  The 
exhortations  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  have  really  encouraged  men 


who  had  not  yet  been  provided  with 
diving-bells  and  vaccination.  The  wise 
man  of  the  stoics  is  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  chance  and  change  by  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  reason;  and  Emer¬ 
son’s  disciple  is  to  perceive  that  in  all 
evils  there  is  compensation  when  we 
look  upon  the  world  as  the  evolution 
of  divine  ideas.  He  may  remind  us  of 
another  philosopher  whom  he  resem¬ 
bled  in  frugality,  dignity  and  cheerful 
acceptance  of  life.  They  coincide  in 
one  significant  saying.  “A  free  man,” 
says  Spinoza,  in  what  has  been  called 
“one  of  the  most  weighty  sayings  ever 
uttered,”  “thinks  of  death  least  of  all 
things,  and  his  wisdom  is  a  meditation 
not  of  death  but  of  life.”  So  Emerson 
tells  us  that  “a  wise  man  in  our  time 
caused  to  be  written  on  his  tomb,  ‘think 
on  living.’  ”  We  are  not  to  waste  life 
in  doubts  and  fears;  and  one  great 
mark  of  progress  is  that  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  meditating  upon  death  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  thought  with  terrors  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  That  is  Emerson’s 
answer  by  anticipation  to  the  charge 
that  he  has  not  spoken  sufficiently  of 
the  terror  of  death. 

That  you  should  train  yourself  to 
take  evil  bravely  and  cheerfully  is  a 
maxim  more  likely  to  be  condemned 
as  commonplace  than  as  paradoxical. 
The  statement  becomes  paradoxical 
when  we  deny  the  existence  of  evil, 
and  immoral  if  it  be  understood  as 
advice  to  ignore  instead  of  facing  the 
inevitable.  Emerson  certainly  accepts 
some  rather  startling  positions.  The 
first  lesson  of  history,  he  says.  Is  “the 
good  of  evil;”  “Good  is  a  good  doctor, 
but  Bad  Is  sometimes  a  better!”  and 
he  Illustrates  the  point  by  some  re¬ 
markable  cases.  The  contrast  of  good 
and  evil  is  expressed  In  art,  and  ex¬ 
plains  its  powers.  “What  would  paint¬ 
er  do,  or  what  would  poet  or  saint  do 
but  for  the  crucifixions  and  hells?” 
But  for  death,  as  Mr.  Weller  re¬ 
marked,  what  would  become  of  the 
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undertakers?  Emers<m  admires  great 
men  of  all  classes— “scourges  of  Gk)d 
and  failings  of  tbe  human  race.”  They 
are  all  parts  of  the  general  system:— 

If  plague  or  earthquake  break  not 
Heaven’s  design, 

Why,  then,  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline? 

The  knaves,  he  calmly  observes,  win 
in  every  political  struggle  and  a  change 
of  government  means  delivering  soci¬ 
ety  from  the  hands  of  one  to  the  hands 
of  another  set  of  criminals,  and  the 
march  of  civilization  is  “a  train  of 
felonies.”  Yet  a  “beneficent  tendency” 
streams  irresistibly  through  the  centu¬ 
ries,  even  through  evil  agents.  Once 
he  knew  a  “burly  Boniface”  in  a  rural 
capital.  This  gentleman  “introduced 
all  tbe  fiends  into  the  town,  and  united 
in  his  own  person  the  functions  of 
bully,  incendiary,  bankrupt  and  burg¬ 
lar!  And  yet  he  was  the  most  public- 
spirited  citizen.”  The  “Boss,”  as  he 
would  be  called  in  modern  language, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  “a  Man  of 
Boss.”  The  moral  is  that  his  energy 
was  good,  and  only  wanted  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  better  objects.  Such  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  “good  of  evil”  are 
certainly  rather  startling,  and  may 
explain  why  Emerson  has  even  been 
described  as  without  a  conscience. 
Emerson,  like  bis  mystic  guides,  has 
a  tendency  to  what  theologians  call 
“antinomlanism.”  Tbe  inner  world  is 
the  whole  real  world,  and  a  morality 
which  takes  outer  consequences  for  a 
criterion  becomes  merely  prudential. 
Moral  goodness  for  him  implies  the 
harmony  of  the  individual  soul.  The 
man  approaches  perfection  so  far  as 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  are  always  open 
to  tbe  inner  light,  and  bis  whole  nature 
acts  spontaneously  in  conformity  with 
the  divine  will.  Obedience  to  the 
moral  law  is  equivocal  or  worthless 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  any  extrinsic 
motive.  If  imposed  from  without  it 


so  far  rather  savors  of  evil.  Virtue, 
to  be  genuine,  must  be  the  absolutely 
spontaneous  efllux  of  the  character,  not 
a  mere  disguise  for  hopes  of  reward 
and  fear  of  punishment  Emerson  in¬ 
sists  upon  this  aspect  of  the  truth,  till 
even  the  spontaneous  wickedness 
seems  to  be  better  than  compulsory 
goodness.  Each  man,  he  says,  should 
“plant  himself  indomitably  upon  his 
instincts.”  A  “valued  adviser”  warned 
him  against  trusting  his  instincts 
against  venerable  traditions.  Your  im¬ 
pulses,  he  said,  may  be  from  below,  not 
from  above.  Well,  he  replied,  “if  I  am 
tbe  devil’s  child,  I  will  live  then  from 
the  devil.”  No  law,  he  adds,  can  be 
sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature. 
That  is  right  which  is  according  to  my 
constitution,  and  that  wrong  which  is 
against  it.  Emerson,  therefore,  accepts 
a  thorough  individualism.  All  associa¬ 
tions  impress  limitation  by  others. 
Each  man  is  “cramped  and  dimin¬ 
ished”  by  his  associates.  He  distrusted 
even  the  movements  encouraged  by 
transcendentalism.  “Professed  philan¬ 
thropists,  It  is  strange  and  horrible  to 
say,  are  an  altogether  odious  set  of 
people,  whom  one  would  shun  as  the 
worst  of  liars  and  canters.”  Temper¬ 
ance  and  anti-slavery,  and  so  forth,  are 
poor  things  when  prosecuted  for  them¬ 
selves  as  an  end,  though  appealing  to 
generous  motives.  The  reason  is  that 
all  associations  must  be  a  product  of, 
not  dependent  upon,  a  bond.  The 
“union  is  only  perfect  when  all  the 
unities  are  Isolated.”  When  each  man 
sees  the  truth  for  himself,  all  will  come 
together.  Reform,  therefore,  even  in 
the  case  of  slavery,  should  proceed  by 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  human 
spirit,  not  by  direct  legislation  and  out¬ 
ward  agitation.  When  you  trust  to 
external  means  instead  of  acting  upon 
tbe  soul  you  become  mechanical,  and 
take  narrow  and  distorted  views  of  the 
evil.  The  transcendentalists,  so  far  as 
they  accepted  this  view,  were  regarded 
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as  mere  apostles  of  “culture.”  They 
were  inclined  to  stand  aside  from  ac¬ 
tive  life  and  leave  things  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  improved  by  the  slow  infiltration 
of  higher  ideals.  Emerson,  says  Lowell, 
was  a  truer  follower  of  Goethe  than 
Carlyle;  his  teaching  tended  to  self- 
culture  and  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man,  till  it  seemed  “almost 
Pythagorean  in  its  voluntary  seclusion 
from  commonwealth  affairs.”  Emer¬ 
son,  in  his  lecture  upon  the  transcen- 
dentalists,  accepts  and  apologizes  for 
this  tendency.  They  can  afford  to 
stand  aside  from  the  world  where  even 
good  causes  are  spoilt  by  compromise 
and  associated  with  vulgar  motives. 
There  is,  he  admits,  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  upon  the  higher  levels  of 
thought,  in  retaining  the  faith  which 
reveals  itself  in  intuition  and  ecstasy. 
Yet  the  world  may  find  room  for 
“some  few  persons  of  purer  fire”  to 
serve  as  “collectors  of  the  heavenly 
spark,  with  power  to  convey  the  elec¬ 
tricity  to  others.”  The  thought  which 
the  hermit  “strove  to  proclaim  by  si¬ 
lence”  will  spread  till  it  has  reorgan¬ 
ized  society. 

If  Emerson  were  to  be  treated  as  a 
system-maker  we  might  suggest  that 
he  is  only  accentuating  one  aspect  of 
a  single  truth.  Virtue  certainly  is  not 
obedience  to  an  outward  law,  but  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  a  man’s  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  the  less  the  nature 
which  fits  a  man  for  social  life.  “Self¬ 
culture”  does  not  imply  retreat  to  a 
hermitage,  for  the  most  efficient  culture 
is  in  the  active  discharge  of  duties.  The 
simple  truth  requires  to  be  limited  by 
its  correlatives.  In  any  case  nothing 
could  be  really  less  chargeable  against 
Emerson  than  an  approach  to  ethical 
insensibility.  It  is  precisely  the  keen¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  his  moral  sense 
which  attracts  us  and  gives  point  to 
his  best  sentences.  He  is  not  the  man 
to  retire  to  a  palace  of  art  or  find  in 
aesthetic  indulgence  an  anodyne  to  dull 


his  sympathies  with  human  sorrow. 
He  can  indeed  admire  the  teachers 
who,  like  Shakespeare  and  Montaigne, 
look  upon  morality  with  a  certain  im¬ 
partiality.  Shakespeare,  he  rather 
quaintly  asserts,  “is  our  city  of  refuge 
if  we  tire  of  the  saints.”  But  the  critic 
ought  to  show  the  relation  between 
Shakespeare  and  Swedenborg.  Now 
Swedenborg’s  great  merit  is  the  “im¬ 
molation  of  genius  and  fame  at  the 
shrine  of  conscience.”  The  “atmos¬ 
phere  of  moral  sentiment  opens  to 
every  w'retch  that  has  reason  the  doors 
of  the  universe,”  and  “all  men  are 
commanded  by  the  saint.”  If  Emer¬ 
son’s  optimism  leads  him  to  dwell  upon 
the  “good  of  evil,”  and  to  see  the  use 
of  “scourges  of  God”  and  vulgar  politi¬ 
cal  scoundrels,  it  is  because  they  are 
for  him  the  instruments  of  an  essential¬ 
ly  moral  force.  He  can  condemn  a 
vulgar  exaltation  over  mechanical  con¬ 
tinuous  railways  and  telegraphs;  but 
instead  of  simply  denouncing  them, 
like  Ruskin,  he  sees  their  good  side, 
and  believes  that  in  time  they  will  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  the  world  spirit. 
His  “pantheism”  is  not  belief  in  a  pow¬ 
er  superior  to  or  indifferent  to  moral¬ 
ity.  but  one  to  which  the  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  are  identical.  We 
want  something  beyond  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe.  “We,  too,  must  write  Bi¬ 
bles  to  unite  again  the  heavenly  and 
the  eirthly  worlds.”  The  teacher  who 
is  to  come  will  see  into  the  ultimate 
laws;  “see  to  identity  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  with  purity  of  heart,”  and 
show  that  “duty  is  one  thing  with  sci¬ 
ence,  with  beauty  and  with  joy,” 

This,  no  doubt,  verges  upon  the  poeti¬ 
cal;  it  is  hard  of  acceptance  for  the 
poor  “Locklst;”  and  can  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  those  who  have  access 
to  the  “ecstatic  state.”  Others  must 
be  content  to  take  a  lower  point  of 
view.  The  title  of  one  of  Emerson’s 
books— “The  Conduct  of  Life”— defines 
one  less  inaccessible  aspect  of  his 
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teaching.  If  he  has  not  penetrated 
the  secret  of  the  universe,  he  can  show 
by  example  what  attitude  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  can  make  the  universe 
tolerable.  It  may  be  suggested  to  the 
pessimist  that  as  he  cannot  understand 
the  general  system  of  things,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  alter  it,  he  may  as  well 
learn  how  to  make  the  best  of  It.  Emer¬ 
son  may  supply  useful  hints  for  such 
an  enterprise.  “The  true  preacher,” 
he  says,  “can  be  known  by  this,  that 
he  deals  out  to  the  people  his  life.” 
The  phrase  may  explain  his  own  secret. 
He  had,  for  one  thing,  to  depend  upon 
ponular  lecturing,  a  trade  which,  it 
must  be  granted,  has  its  drawbacks. 
He  had,  he  complained,  to  go  about 
“peddling  with  his  literary  pack  of  no¬ 
tions,”  dropping  pearls  before  superfi¬ 
cial  hearers  who  would  turn  them  Into 
twaddle  and  extravagance.  Still  he 
took  his  mission  simply  and  seriously, 
gave  what  he  had,  and  tried  to  indicate 
“the  ideal  and  holy  life,”  ...  to  “cele¬ 
brate  the  spiritual  powers,”  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mechanical  philosophy  of 
the  time,  and  “appeal  to  the  great  opti¬ 
mism  self-afl9rmed  in  all  bosoms.”  His 
simplicity  and  sincerity  moved  congen¬ 
ial  hearers  to  aspire  to  regions  of 
thought  higher  than  those  of  the  count¬ 
ing-house  or  the  market,  and  impressed 
upon  them  at  least  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  Emerson’s  own  character. 
His  aphorism— it  has,  I  fear,  a  twang 
of  the  popular  lecturer  about  It— “hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star"  sums  up  the 
moral,  and  the  power  depends  as  much 
upon  the  sweetness  of  disposition  as 
upon  the  mystical  doctrine.  The  charm 
appears  in  bis  best  poetry,  in  spite  of 
its  admitted  shortcomings.  His  charac¬ 
teristic  want  of  continuity  made  him 
as  Incapable  of  evotvlng  a  central  Idea 
as  of  expounding  an  argument  As  In 
proes.  he  often  coins  exqnisite  phrases, 
hnt  hs  Is  sbmpc  and  fragmentary  and 
apt  to  break  down  both  la  gramsMr 
and  rhythm.  A  tme  Inspirstten  comes 


as  it  came  to  Blake  in  the  midst  of 
much  incoherence  and  stammering  ut¬ 
terance.  Few  poems  are  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  the  “Dirge”  and  the  “Thren¬ 
ody,”  in  which  he  commemorates  his 
brothers  and  the  son  who  died  in  in¬ 
infancy.  The  “Threnody”  recalls 
Wordsworth  in  the  simplicity  and  in 
the  concluding  meditation  where  he 
finds  soothing,  if  not  fully  consoling, 
thought.  What  orthodox  critics  may 
say  of  it  I  know  not,  but,  at  any  rate, 
few  poems  bring  one  into  so  close  a 
contact  with  a  perfectly  sweet  nature, 
or  could  show  how  a  great  sorrow 
should  be  met  by  a  man  equally  brave 
and  tender.  In  the  essay  upon  “Expe¬ 
rience”— in  which.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  it  is  not  easy  to  put  any  clear 
Interpretation— he  refers  again  to  the 
loss  of  his  son.  “Grief,”  he  says, 
“makes  us  idealists.  The  world  be¬ 
comes  a  dream.  Life  is  a  train  of 
moods;”  the  moods  “are  many-colored 
lenses  which  paint  the  world  their  own 
hue.”  And  yet  the  dream  Is  somehow 
the  reality.  The  facts,  as  he  has  learnt 
from  Swedenborg,  are  only  symbols. 
Life  wears  “a  visionary  face.”  It  is 
bard,  be  admits,  to  keep  ourselves  at 
this  mystical  point  of  view.  The  poet 
who  is  to  show  us  the  truth  under  the 
outside  world  has  not  yet  come.  The 
prosaic  person  will  refuse  a  consolation 
which  proposes,  according  to  him,  to 
drop  substantial  facts  for  dreams  and 
sbaejows.  Yet  he  may  allow  that  the 
emotion  is  in  Itself  beautiful.  If  be 
cannot  accept  the  optimist  view  of  the 
world,  be  can,  perhaps,  learn  from  the 
optimist  bow  to  take  the  IneriUble 
cheerfully.  Emerson  admits  in  one 
essay  that  Fate  ia  a  reality  and  bai 
a  very  ugly  side  to  it  Yet  be  ends  by 
exhorting  oa  to  “build  altars  to  the 
beautiful  neesasity;”  and.  without 
bothering  no  with  the  aMtaphystrsI 
pnselsa,  to  Ind  rensfert  in  the  thengbt 
that  “an  la  aiaAe  af  ana  piers."  and 
that  the  l^w  which  we  dread  Is  really 
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“Intelligence,”  which  vivifies  nature, 
and  somehow  makes  Fate  identical 
with  Freedom.  This  Is  not  remarkable 
for  lucidity,  and  to  the  prosaic  reason- 
er  may  seem  to  amount  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  man  of  fine  moral  nature 
may  protect  himself  against  harsh 
truth  by  cultivating  pleasant  Illusions. 
Yet,  it  shows  how,  without  yielding  to 
illusions,  such  a  man  can  make  his  life 
beautiful.  The  secret  is  indicated  in 
the  beautiful  essays  upon  “Love”  and 
“Friendship.”  In  speaking  of  “Friend¬ 
ship”  Emerson  becomes  a  little  too 
high-fiown,  because  he  is  suspicious  of 
even  cementing  friendship  by  actual 
services.  The  stoics  held  that  friend¬ 
ship  was  only  possible  for  the  wise 
man;  and  Emerson  thinks  that  it  re¬ 
quires  such  “rare  and  costly”  means 
that  It  can  seldom  be  realized.  It  Is 
the  product  of  the  spontaneous  affinity 
of  soul,  which  must  be  independent  of 
all  external  circumstance  or  reciproc¬ 
ity  of  kind  actions.  In  the  essay  where 
he  manages  to  give  a  new  charm  even 
to  the  ancient  topic  of  Love,  be  puts 
a  more  acceptable  theory.  He  speaks 
in  a  prose-poem,  which  reminds  us  of 
Mr.  Meredith’s  “Love  In  a  Valley,”  of 
the  recollection  “of  the  days  when  hap¬ 
piness  w  as  not  happy  enough,  but  must 
be  drugged  with  the  rubbish  of  pain 
and  fear;  for  he  touched  the  secret  of 
the  matter  who  said  of  love— 

All  other  pleasures  are  not  worth  its 
pains; 

and  when  the  day  was  not  enough,  but 
the  night,  too,  must  be  consumed  in 
keen  recollections;  when  the  head 
boiled  all  night  on  the  pillow  with  the 
generous  deed  It  resolved  on;  when  the 
moQollght  was  a  pleasing  fever,  and  the 
stars  ware  letters  sad  the  gowers  cl- 
phsrs.  and  the  air  was  carved  lato 
seag;  when  all  huslasss  seemed  an  Im- 
psrtlaeac  s.  sad  an  the  ama  and  wem- 
sa  raaalag  le  and  fre  la  the  streets 
mmm  pirtarsa**  Lave  may  tsasrals 


illusions;  but  it  makes  the  strong  gen¬ 
tle  and  gives  the  coward  heart.  The 
lover  becomes  a  “new  man,  with  new’ 
perceptions,  new  and  keener  purposes, 
and  a  religious  solemnity  of  character 
and  aims.”  And  thus  love,  which  is 
“the  deification  of  persons,  becomes 
more  impersonal  every  day;”  and  the 
passion  of  Romeo  for  Juliet  “puts  us 
in  training  for  a  love  which  knows  not 
sex  nor  person  nor  partiality,  but 
which  seeks  virtue  and  wisdom  to  the 
end  of  increasing  virtue  and  wisdouh” 
I  do  Emerson  injustice  in  taking  a 
few  sentences  out  of  his  fine  rapture; 
and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  consid¬ 
er  the  cold-blooded  criticism  that  a 
Romeo  sometimes  fails  to  develop  in 
this  desirable  fashion.  I  only  refer  to 
it  to  indicate  the  process  by  which,  as 
I  think,  the  prosaic  person  may  get 
some  profit  even  from  Emerson’s  mys¬ 
ticism.  It  may  be  unintelligible  or 
false  If  taken  as  a  solid  philosophy.  It 
reveals,  at  any  rate,  the  man  himself, 
the  pure,  simple-minded,  high-feeling 
man,  made  of  the  finest  clay  of  human 
nature;  the  one  man  who,  to  Carlyle, 
uttered  a  genuine  human  voice,  andL 
soothed  the  profound  glooms  dyspep¬ 
tic  misanthropy;  a  little  too  apt,  no 
doubt,  to  fall  into  the  illu8ic>n  of  taking 
the  world  to  be  as  comfortably  con¬ 
stituted  as  himself;  and  apt  also  to 
withdraw  from  the  ugly  drama  in 
which  the  graver  passions  ar'^  inextric¬ 
ably  mixed  up  with  the  heroic  and  the 
rational,  to  the  remote  mou  'tain-tops 
of  mystical  reflection.  Yet  nobody 
could  be  more  fitted  to  communicate 
the  “electric  shock”  to  his  disciples, 
because  of  bis  keen  perception  of  the 
noble  elements  of  life,  in  superiority 
to  all  the  vulgar  motives  and  modee 
of  thought,  which  were  not  the  leas  at¬ 
tractive  been  nee  he  could  not  aaa  hla 
way  to  any  harmeuleua  or  ceualaloot 
ay  stem  of  thought. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  CRABBE.* 


The  neglect  and  forgetfulness  into 
which  the  poems  of  Crabbe  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  is  not  creditable  to  the 
present  generation  of  English  readers 
and  critics.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
will  hardly  do  to  assume  that  Crabbe 
has  damned  himself  by  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  and  unreadableness.  Critics  who 
adopt  that  position  will  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was 
a  favorite  author  with  a  man  of  such 
vigorous  intellect  and  independent 
Judgment  as  the  late  Edward  Fitzger¬ 
ald;  how  it  was  that  Burke,  on  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  manuscript  of  one 
of  Crabbe’s  earliest  poems,  immediate¬ 
ly  recognized  its  author  as  a  man 
worth  helping,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  judgment  by  Johnson;  how  it  was 
that  in  later  years,  and  after  the  full 
development  of  his  Crabbism,  Byron 
should  have  held  him  worth  such  a 
compliment  as  the  line— 

Though  Nature’s  sternest  painter, 
yet  the  best; 

best,  that  is,  among  the  “noble  poet’s” 
contemporaries.  Though  some  of  his 
literary  judgments  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  now,  Byron  at  all  events  was 
the  last  person  to  be  taken  in  by  poetry 
which  was  either  merely  sentimental 
or  merely  formal  and  prosaic. 

A  more  probable  cause  of  the  barrier 
between  him  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  succeeding  generations  may  be 
found  in  bis  general  literary  form  and 
style.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time— not  too  soon,  but 
too  late.  Living  and  writing  well  into 
“The  Time  of  New  Talk”  of  the  post- 
Revolution  period,  producing  his  later 

•  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Qeorge 
Crabbe,  with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and 
his  Life.  Edited  by  his  son.  Eight  vols.  Lon¬ 
don:  John  Murray,  1834. 


works  as  the  contemporary  of  Byron 
and  Shelley— “Tales  of  the  Hall,”  his 
most  important  production,  was  not 
published  till  1819— he  nevertheless  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last  the  literary  Impress 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote 
all  his  tales  in  the  rhymed  couplet  of 
the  Pope  school,  the  recurrent  sea-saw 
of  which  became  distasteful  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  in  whose  ears  the  music  of 
“Childe  Harold”  and  “Adonals”  had 
sounded.  He  was  a  realist,  too,  just 
when  realism  was  going  out  of  vogue. 
He  studied  and  depicted  the  trials,  the 
follies,  the  tragedy  of  everyday  human 
life,  just  when  the  poets  of  the  new 
school  were  teaching  their  readers  to 
regard  man  as  a  somewhat  irrelevant 
atom  in  a  great  pantheistic  panorama. 
He  describes  a  landscape  (whenever 
he  goes  beyond  the  mere  generalities 
of  the  eighteenth-century  school)  by  a 
series  of  minute  touches,  often  showing 
great  accuracy  of  observation,  but 
rather  summing  up  the  facts  than  con¬ 
veying  the  sentiment  of  the  scene.  He 
rarely  makes  use  of  imagery,  and  when 
he  does  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  arbi¬ 
trary  illustrations,  which,  as  Jeffrey 
somewhat  acutely  remarked,  appear 
to  have  been  selected  and  polished  up 
as  after-thoughts  of  literary  ornament, 
having  no  essential  or  Integral  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  composition- a  criticism 
which  Crabbe  himself  admitted  to  be 
correct. 

If  this  is  considered  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  Crabbe  was  no  poet, 
it  may  be  replied  that  by  the  same 
argument  Pope  was  no  poet,  for  nearly 
all  that  has  been  said  above  of  the  one 
would  apply  to  the  other.  But  Pope 

The  Poems  of  George  Crabbe.  A  Selection. 
Arranged  and  edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
London;  Edward  Arnold,  1899. 


The  Poems 

Is  read  as  aa  eighteenth-century  poet, 
a  brilliant  literary  artist,  whom  we  ad¬ 
mire  without  expecting  from  him  qual¬ 
ities  and  feelings  which  were  foreign 
to  ids  school  and  period;  he  is  at  a 
safe  distance.  Had  Crabbe  been  a 
contemporary  of  Pope,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  kept  his  place  ever  since,  as 
a  poet,  no  doubt,  of  less  literary  finish, 
of  far  less  brilliancy  and  concentration 
of  style,  but  as  one  possessed  of  quali¬ 
ties  of  sincerity  and  pathos  which  we 
look  for  in  vain,  or  rather,  which  we 
never  think  of  looking  for,  in  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock.”  But 
he  brought  the  eighteenth-century  man¬ 
ner  too  close  to  us;  as  a  literary  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  out  of  date  when  he  wrote; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  has 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  middle  and 
later  nineteenth-century  critics,  who 
have  apparently  only  regarded  him  as 
a  weaker  survival  of  the  Pope  school, 
and  have  ignored  his  matter  in  their 
dislike  of  his  manner.  Only  on  this 
supposition  can  one  account  for  the 
curious  perversity  with  which  every 
reference  to  Crabbe  in  our  contempo¬ 
rary  critical  literature  seems  to  imply 
only  a  knowledge  of  bis  weak  points, 
without  any  recognition  of  his  remark¬ 
able  observation  of  human  life  and 
character,  his  power  of  pathos  and  of 
satire.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  Crabbe’s 
dry  humor  seems  to  have  been  mistak¬ 
en  for  stupidity.  A  critic  in  the 
Atbenmum  once  quoted,  and  quoted  in¬ 
accurately,  the  couplet— 

And  I  was  asked  and  authorized  to  go 
To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  aud 
Co.- 

from  Crabbe’s  most  powerful  poem, 
as  an  instance  of  his  hopeless  dulness 
of  style;  and  even  that  pronounced 
Crabblte,  Fitzgerald,  made  the  same 
mistake,  and  proposed,  as  Mr.  Holland 
tells  us,  to  amend  it  thus— 
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And  1  was  asked  to  set  it  right  with— 
Oh, 

Romantic  title! — Clutterbuck  and  Co. 

Could  neither  of  them  see  that  Crabbe 
■was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  bathos 
of  the  vulgar  name,  and  inserted  it 
purposely  for  an  effect  of  contrast? 

Crabbe’s  literary  defects  (to  dismiss 
them  first)  are  no  doubt  obvious  enough. 
Choosing  the  narrative  form  for  his 
studies  of  human  character  and  man¬ 
ners,  he  is  apt  to  be  prolix  and  flat, 
and  to  wander  into  unnecessary  digres¬ 
sions  in  those  introductory  or  connect¬ 
ing  passages  which  form  the  necessary 
scaffolding  of  a  narrative  poem;  pas¬ 
sages  which  at  the  best  it  is  difficult 
to  render  effective  in  a  literary  sense, 
and  in  which  he  sometimes  drops  into 
a  prim  formality  of  diction  which 
seems  out  of  place  in  any  versified 
writing,  even  in  the  structural  portion 
of  a  narrative  poem.  It  is  in  such  pas¬ 
sages  that  we  feel  his  inferiority  to 
Pope,  whose  every  couplet  has  its 
point,  while  Crabbe  is  at  times  content 
in  transitional  passages,  if  he  is  merely 
metrical  and  grammatical.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  occasionally  enlivens  his 
narrative  by  a  superficial  play  upon 
w'ords,  which  recurs  often  enough  to 
be  called  a  mannerism,  for  instance,  in 
the  description  of  a  village  club:— 

We  term  It  Free-and-Easy,  and  yet  we 
Find  It  no  easy  matter  to  be  free.‘ 

All  these  little  weaknesses,  which  are 
of  a  kind  easily  open  to  parody,  are 
admirably,  though  good-naturedly,  sat¬ 
irized  in  the  Imitation  poem  in  “Re¬ 
jected  Addresses,”  one  of  the  best  per¬ 
formances  in  that  sublime  jeu  d'esprit, 

t  One  may  recall  Pope’s— 

And  so  obliging  that  he  ne’er  obliged; 

but  in  this  case  the  vicionsness  and  sting  of 
the  tine  may  be  held  to^ralse  it  above  mere 
word-play. 
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from  which  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
not  a  few  literary  students  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  have  derived  their  principal 
notion  of  Crahbe. 

But  the  real  motif  of  Crabbe’s  poems, 
as  well  as  their  real  power,  lies,  as 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  him  will  soon  find  out,  not  In  mere 
narrative,  but  In  the  portrayal  of  hu¬ 
man  character  of  various  types,  of  hu¬ 
man  feeling  as  acted  on  by  various 
circumstances.  Though  he  adopts  the 
narrative  form  for  his  studies  from 
life,  the  Incidents  are  mostly  of  the 
slightest,  and  only  Just  such  ns  are 
necessary  to  furnish  occasion  for  the 
play  of  human  character.  In  his  earli¬ 
est  works,  "‘The  Library”  and  ‘‘The  Vil¬ 
lage,”  he  only  attempted  descriptive 
poetry;  the  latter  poem  Is  obviously 
suggested  by  Goldsmith,  though  in  a 
tone  far  sterner,  and  it  may  be  added, 
far  more  sincere  and  less  conventional, 
than  that  of  ‘‘The  Deserted  Village.” 
Both  poems  contain  powerful  passages, 
such  as  will  always  be  worth  recalling; 
one  can  quite  understand  why  Johnson 
should  have  admire<l  them  and  predict¬ 
ed  success  for  their  author;  in  fact, 
they  show  at  times  a  literary  finish 
which  Crabbe  never  surpassed  in  his 
later  and  more  serious  works.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  description  of  tlie 
ancient  books  in  ‘‘The  Library”:— 

First  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size, 
the  drees. 

For  these  the  manners,  nay,  the  mind 
express; 

That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern 
coat  o’erlald; 

Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal 
made; 

The  close  press’d  leaves,  unclosed  for 
many  an  age; 

The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-filled 
page; 

On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges 
roll’d. 

Where  yet  the  title  stands  In  tarnish’d 
gold; 

These  all  a  sage  and  labored  work 
proclaim. 


A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame; 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  dieep  bosom  of  that  weighty 
work; 

No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  sol¬ 
emn  style. 

Nor  one  liglit  sentence  claims  a  tran¬ 
sient  smile. 

Hence,  in  these  times,  untouched  the 
pages  Ue, 

And  slumber  out  their  Immortality; 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all 
his  toil. 

His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight 
oil. 

At  length  an  author’s  one  great  work 
appear’d. 

By  patient  hope  and  length  of  days 
endear’d; 

Expecting  nations  hail’d  It  from  the 
press; 

Poetic  friends  prefixed  each  kind  ad¬ 
dress; 

Princes  and  kings  received  the  pond’- 
rous  gift. 

And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could 
not  lift. 

Except  for  the  curious  slip  in  the  mis¬ 
application  of  the  adjective  “unclosed.” 
Pope  himself  could  hardly  have  bet¬ 
tered  that  for  neatness  and  point 
The  success  which  Crabbe  was  dis- 
tined  to  win  lay,  however,  in  a  wider 
field  than  this.  But  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  his  mental  attitude  as  displayed 
in  his  maturer  writings— the  grave  and 
melancholy  tone  which,  in  spite  of  oc¬ 
casional  outbreaks  of  lively  and  liii- 
morous  satire,  generally  prevndes 
them;  bis  tendency  to  delineate  and 
accentuate  the  more  sordid  aspects  of 
nature  and  humanity— it  is  necessary 
(perhaps  one  may  say  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary)  to  know  something  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  early  life.  Never 
was  there  any  writer  whose  produc¬ 
tions  were  more  obviously  and  perma¬ 
nently  Influenced  by  the  impression  of 
the  scenes  and  the  society  amid 
which  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  Ills 
father  was  evidently  a  man  of  some 
talent  and  capacity,  in  what  is  con¬ 
ventionally  called  “the  lower  middle 
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class.”  A  native  of  Aldborougb,  he  was 
for  some  time  schoolmaster  and  parish 
clerk  at  a  village  In  Norfolk,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Aldborougb  in  the  capacity 
of  warehousekeeper  and  eventually 
became  collector  of  the  salt  duties,  or 
“Salt- master,”  in  his  native  fishing 
hamlet.  Here  the  future  poet,  the  eld¬ 
est  son,  was  born,  in  1754.  Aldborougb 
has  now  developed  into  a  modern  neat 
watering  place;  but  in  the  days  of 
Crabbe’s  boyhood  it  evidently  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  least  attractive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  east-coast  fishing  village, 
as  they  may  still  to  some  extent  be 
seen  in  localities  which  have  not  yet 
become  “watering  places.”  A  vivid 
picture  of  the  place  is  given  in  the 
“Life,”  as  the  biographer  (the  poet’s 
son)  could  remember  it: — 

It  consisted  of  two  parallel  and  un¬ 
paved  streets,  running  between  mean 
end  scrambling  houses  the  abodes  of 
sea-faiing  men,  pilots  and  fishers. 
The  range  of  bouses  nearest  to  the  sea 
had  suffered  so  much  from  repeated 
invasions  of  the  waves,  that  only  a 
few  scattered  tenements  appeared  erect 
among  the  desolation.  .  .  .  The  beach 
consists  of  successive  ridges— large 
rolled  stones,  then  loose  shingle,  and, 
at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  strip  of  fine 
hard  sand.  Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  large  heavy  troll-boat  to  the  yawl 
and  prame,  drawn  up  along  the  shore; 
fishermen  preparing  their  tackle  or 
sorting  their  spoil;  and,  nearer,  the 
gloomy  old  town  hall  (the  only  indica¬ 
tion  of  municipal  dignity),  a  few 
groups  of  mariners — chlefiy  pilots— 
taking  their  quick  short  walk  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  every  eye  watch¬ 
ful  of  a  signal  from  the  offing— such 
was  the  squalid  scene  that  first  opened 
on  the  author  of  “The  Village.” 

When,  to  this  description  of  ithe  out¬ 
ward  aspect  of  the  scene  we  add  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  social  ills 
which  must  have  been  rampant  in  such 
a  place  a  century  ago— the  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  village  morality  and  decency. 


the  practice  of  bard  drinking  as  the 
principal  recreation  of  a  sailor,  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  sanitary  law  or  cus¬ 
tom— 

Here  our  reformers  come  not;  none 
object 

To  paths  pollute'd,  or  upbraid  neglect; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are 
cast. 

That  coal-dust  files  along  the  blinding 
blast — 

and  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  ac¬ 
companied  with  violence  and  bloodshed 
— one  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  surroundings  sank  deep 
into  a  sensitive  and  observant  mind 
brought  up  among  them,  and  colored 
the  whole  tone  of  his  thought  and  his 
writings. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  Is  a 
certain  historical  Interest  in  many  of 
Crabbe’s  pictures  of  characters  which 
are  evidently  drawn  to  a  great  extent 
from  actual  observation.  They  repre¬ 
sent,  like  Squire  Western,  types  which 
have  happily  passed  away,  but  which 
once  filled  an  Important  place  in  the 
human  comedy.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
be  carried  back  to  a  time  when  the 
middle-class  man  still  regarded  a 
“lord”  as  a  being  belonging  to  a  class 
apart,  who  might  be  expected  to  have 
a  different  standard  of  life  from  a 
commoner,  and  to  govern  his  behavior 
to  his  fellow-men  on  different  princi¬ 
ples.  That  Crabbe  tacitly  accepted  this 
position  is  evident  from  such  poems  as 
“The  Patron,”  and  from  other  indica¬ 
tions  in  his  works;  but  this  again  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  birth  and  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  essentially  middle- 
class.  Just  as  Jane  Austen,  in  her  in¬ 
comparable  novels,  sees  the  whole 
problem  of  human  life  from  the  count.v- 
soclety  point  of  view,  so  Crabbe  sees 
It  entirely  from  the  middle-class  point 
of  view.  The  reason  for  the  limitation 
of  view’  w’as  in  its  nature  the  same  In 
both  cases;  both  writers  were  realists. 
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and  confined  themselves  to  represent¬ 
ing  life  as  it  had  come  under  their  own 
observation;  and,  after  all,  the  middle 
class  standpoint  may  be  said  to  afford 
a  wider  view  than  the  standpoint  of 
county  society.  Crabbe  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Jane  Austen  as  an  artist; 
but  he  knew  more  of  life  than  she 
knew;  he  had  looked  deeper  into  hu¬ 
man  nature;  he  was  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  possessed  the  power  of  keen 
pathos— a  knowledge  and  a  power 
which,  so  far  as  her  writings  show, 
were  beyond  Jane  Austen’s  horizon. 

Crabbe’s  early  history,  besides  serv¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  Influences  which 
gave  his  genius  its  peculiar  bent,  is  of 
interest  as  giving  us  glimpses  of  a 
character  of  no  ordinary  force  and  in¬ 
dividuality,  apart  from  his  literary 
gift.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unpromising  than  his  early  prospects. 
“His  father  employed  him  in  the  ware¬ 
house  on  the  quay  at  Slaughden,  in  la¬ 
bors  which  he  abhorred  (though  he  in 
time  became  tolerably  expert  in  them), 
such  as  piling  up  butter  and  cheese.” 
The  profession  of  a  surgeon  had  been 
decided  on  for  him,  while  he  was  yet 
at  school;  but  after  the  term  of  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  country  surgeon  was 
over,  his  father  could  neither  afford  to 
send  him  to  London  to  complete  his 
education,  nor  to  maintain  him  at  home 
in  idleness,  and  he  had  for  a  time  to 
return  to  his  labors  on  the  quay.  A 
few  months  subsequently  spent  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  partially  wasted  through 
want  of  funds  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities;  and  when  he  eventually 
took  up  the  practice  of  a  country 
“apothecary,”  as  the  phrase  then  went, 
bis  mind  was  constantly  tortured  by 
the  dread  of  a  responsibility  for  which 
he  did  not  feel  prepared;  nor  were  his 
prospects  of  an  adequate  practice  in 
any  case  very  promising.  At  length 
he  resolved  “to  go  to  London  and  ven¬ 
ture  all.” 

With  five  pounds  in  his  pocket  be  set 


out,  to  go  through  the  “trial  of  faith” 
(in  Bunyan’s  phrase)  which  others 
have  gone  through  before  and  since— 
the  dreary  round  of  offering  manu¬ 
scripts  to  one  publisher  after  another, 
with  results  varying  only  between  tlie 
refusal  courteous  and  the  refusal  curt, 
while  the  day  when  the  purse  will  be 
drawn  blank  looms  nearer  and  nearer. 
Some  little  time  before,  Crabbe  had 
been  happily,  though  at  the  time  rather 
hopelessly,  engaged  to  Miss  Elmy,  of 
Parham,  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married;  and  he  kept  up  bis  spirits 
during  the  time  of  his  probation  in 
London  by  a  Journal  in  which  he  im¬ 
agined  himself  as  addressing  lier  (un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “Mira”)  and  making 
her  the  confidante  of  his  anxieties  and 
hopes,  although  in  fact  it  was  not 
shown  to  her  till  afterwards.  This 
journal,  as  that  of  a  man  struggling 
for  existence,  now  in  hope  and  now 
depressed,  is  very  interesting,  some¬ 
times  very  pathetic,  always  manly  and 
brave  even  under  disheartening  circum¬ 
stances.  “Great  God!”  he  exclaims  in 
one  place,  “I  thank  Thee  for  these  hap¬ 
py  spirits;  seldom  they  come,  but  com¬ 
ing,  make  large  amends  for  preceding 
gloom.”  The  following  passage  is  char¬ 
acteristic:— 

It’s  the  vilest  thing  In  the  world  to 
have  but  one  coat  My  only  one  has 
happened  with  a  mischance,  and  how 
to  manage  it  is  some  difflcuJty.  A  con¬ 
founded  stove’s  modish  ornament 
caught  its  elbow  and  rent  It  half  away. 
Pinioned  to  the  side  it  came  home,  and 
I  ran  deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  di¬ 
lemma  It  occurred  to  me  to  turn  tailor 
myself;  but  how  to  get  materials  to 
work  with  puzzled  me.  At  last  I  went 
running  down  in  a  hurry,  with  three  or 
four  sheets  of  paper  in  my  band,  and 
begged  for  a  needle,  etc,,  to  sew  them 
together.  This  finished  my  Job;  and 
but  that  it  is  somewhat  thicker,  the 
elbow  is  a  good  one  yet 
These  are  foolish  things.  Mira,  to 
write  or  speak,  and  we  may  laugh  at 
them;  but  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  they  are 
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much  more  likely  to  make  a  man  cry 
wben  they  happen — though  I  was  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  for  that;  how¬ 
ever,  not  one  of  those  who  preferred  a 
ragged  coat  to  a  whole  one. 

On  Monday  I  hope  to  finish  my  book 
entirely,  and  perhaps  send  it  God 
Almig*^  give  It  a  better  fate  than  the 
trifles  tried  before! 

Struggling  on  In  the  hope  that  on 
any  day  an  acceptance  of  one  of  his 
works  by  a  publisher  might  turn  the 
tide,  he  came  to  the  very  brink  of  star¬ 
vation— “My  last  shilling,”  he  says  in 
the  diary,  “became  eightpence  yester¬ 
day.”  He  was  rescued,  just  as  he  was 
sinking,  by  the  fortunate  thought  of 
appealing  to  Burke,  stating  his  case, 
and  sending  him  some  of  his  manu¬ 
script  poems.  The  letter,  which  de¬ 
scribed  his  deferred  hopes  of  literary 
success,  is  touching  in  its  frankness 
and  simplicity:  “I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  as 
a  good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man. 
I  liave  no  other  pretensions  to  your 
favor  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one; 

.  .  .  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid 
me  with  propriety?”  It  must  have 
cost  him  a  painful  effort  to  write  thus, 
for  he  was  naturally  of  an  exceedingly 
proud  and  independent  spirit.  But  he 
had  appealed  to  one  of  the  only  two 
prominent  men  of  the  day  in  London 
to  whom  an  appeal  from  a  struggling 
literary  genius  was  not  likely  to  be 
made  in  vain.  Burke,  who  had  much 
on  his  hands  at  the  time,  gave  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  to  the  poems  enclosed, 
recognized  their  merit,  sent  for  the  au¬ 
thor,  recommended  him  to  Dodsley  the 
publisher,  introduced  him  to  Johnson, 
asked  him  on  a  lengthened  visit  to 
Beaconsfleld,  and,  finding  that  Crabbe 
had  fortunately  received  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  boys  in  his  father’s  rank  in 
life  generally  received  in  those  days, 
and  that  he  had  a  wish  to  enter  the 
Church,  used  his  Influence  with  one  of 
the  episcopal  sentries  to  get  this  irregu¬ 
larly-educated  candidate  for  Holy  Or¬ 
ders  examined  and  duly  ordained.  The 
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w’hole  story  is  equally  honorable  to 
both  the  actors  in  it;  the  odd  thing  is 
that,  while  Burke’s  generous  part  In  it 
is  justly  remembered  and  recorded  to 
his  credit,  the  author  whom  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  befriend  in  this  man¬ 
ner  has  been  nearly  forgotten.  Even 
Mr.  John  Morley  (from  whom  one 
might  have  expected  better  things),  in 
his  biographical  study  of  Burke,  whilst 
mentioning  the  Incident  to  the  credit 
of  Burke’s  character,  passes  over  the 
object  of  his  generosity  as  a  person  of 
no  consequence  at  all,  merely  observ¬ 
ing,  in  reference  to  Crabbe’s  claim  to 
assistance,  “I  can  hardly  expect  the 
reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ‘Par¬ 
ish  Register’  ”— a  sentence  which  shows 
that  Mr.  Morley  himself  knew 
little  of  Crabbe’s  works,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  the 
“Parish  Register”  was  not  written 
till  many  years  later,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Burke’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  poet. 

Crabbe’s  first  clerical  appointment 
was  as  curate  at  Aldborough;  and  one 
can  Imagine  how  the  natives.  Including 
his  own  father,  most  have  been  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  contrast  between  his  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  quitted  them— an  obscure 
youth,  who  was  locally  regarded  as  a 
failure,  and  his  return  as  an  ordained 
clergyman  and  an  author  of  repute,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  some  of 
the  most  notable  men  of  his  day.  But 
although  he  had  made  use  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  genius  as  a  lever  to  lift  himself 
out  of  obscurity  and  poverty.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  purely  amateur  atti¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  literature  that  he 
produced  nothing  more  for  many  years, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  short 
satirical  poem  entitled  “The  Newspa¬ 
per,”  a  production  savoring  too  much  of 
Pope  at  second-hand,  though  contain¬ 
ing  some  vigorous  and  spirited  pas¬ 
sages.  When,  twenty-two  years  after 
“The  Newspaper,”  he  published  the 
“Parish  Register,”  to  be  followed  in 
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comparatively  quick  succession  by  va¬ 
rious  collections  of  tales  and  studies  of 
life,  the  Crabbe  who  thus  reappeared 
in  literature  was  essentially  different 
from  the  Crabbe  of  the  eariier  poems. 
The  literary  style  was  much  the  same, 
but  the  subject  was  no  longer  the  mere 
surroundings  of  human  life,  but  the 
human  figures  themselves,  their  pas¬ 
sions,  cares,  griefs  and  foibles.  The 
shrewd  though  kindly  parish  priest 
had,  during  the  intervening  years,  seen 
much  of  the  ways  of  mankind,  and  his 
experience  formed  the  basis  for  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  portraits  such  as  very  few  writ¬ 
ers  in  our  language  have  equalled  in 
variety,  keenness  of  insight  and  power 
of  delineation. 

The  “Parish  Register”  forms,  one 
may  say,  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  Crabbe  and  the  new.  The  “In¬ 
troduction”  is  mainly  descriptive,  and 
a  little  too  much  recalls  “The  Village;” 
but  the  element  of  personal  and  human 
interest  becomes  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nent  as  the  poem  proceeds,  especially 
in  the  third  section,  “Burials,”  which 
includes  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
pathetic  passages  in  his  writings. 
Crabbe’s  eye  for  the  realities  of  a 
scene  is  shown,  when  describing  the 
funeral  of  “The  Mother,”  in  his  pass¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  half-interested  specta¬ 
tors:— 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dug 
hill 

The  village  lads  stood,  melancholy  still; 

and  in  his  description  of  the  return  to 
the  house:— 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed 
around. 

In  every  place  where  she  no  more  was 
found; 

The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill; 
The  fireside  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant 
BtlU; 

The  garden  walks,  a  labor  all  her  own; 


The  latticed  bower,  with  trailing 
shrubs  o’ergrown; 

The  Sunday  pew  she  filled  with  all  her 
race— 

Bach  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sacred 
place. 

That  while  it  called  up  sorrows  in  the 
eyes. 

Pierced  the  full  heart,  and  forced  them 
still  to  rise. 

His  remembrance  of  his  own  moth¬ 
er’s  death  probably  permeated  this 
passage.  She  was  one  of  the  old 
school  of  gentle,  evangelical  saints,  the 
best  of  whom,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  their  intellectual  position,  surely 
furnished  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
types  of  womanly  character  on  record. 
A  touching  little  trait  of  her  is  record¬ 
ed  in  the  “Life.”  When  she  was  sink¬ 
ing  slowly  under  a  lingering  illness 
she  enquired  one  morning  after  a 
neighbor  who  was  also  dying,  and 
hearing  that  the  latter  still  lived,  said, 
“She  must  make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  at 
rest  before  her.” 

It  was,  however,  in  his  later  poems— 
the  social  sketches  included  under  the 
general  title  “The  Borough.”  and  the 
stories  Included  under  that  of  “Tales 
of  the  Hall”— that  Crabbe  showed  his 
real  powers  in  a  series  of  studies  of 
human  character  which  constitute,  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  “a  criticism 
of  life.”  Of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  observation  and 
the  variety  and  piquancy  of  delineation 
of  manners  and  character  displayed  in 
these  poems  of  his  maturer  period,  it 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  The  literary  weakness  of  dif¬ 
fuseness  and  digression  in  the  structu¬ 
ral  portion  of  the  narrative,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  many 
though  not  in  all  of  his  poems,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  through¬ 
out  his  life  Crabbe  (as  already  ob¬ 
served)  wrote,  so  to  speak,  as  an  ama¬ 
teur.  Primarily,  he  was  a  country 
clergyman,  not  an  author;  his  writing 
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was  in  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  re¬ 
laxation,  prompted  partly  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  put  on  record  the  impressions  he 
bad  gained  from  a  keen  observation  of 
life  as  it  was  lived  around  him.  Had 
he  made  literature  the  business  of  his 
life,  and  subordinated  everything  else 
to  it,  he  would  probably  have  been  led 
to  bestow  greater  attention  on  concen¬ 
tration  in  style  and  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  poetry  whatever  is 
redundant  is  a  positive  mischief,  and 
not  a  mere  superfluity  which  can  be 
ignored.  On  the  other  band,  he  might 
not,  in  that  case,  have  retained  so 
completely  one  invaluable  quality, 
which  goes  far  to  atone  for  a  certain 
amount  of  slackness  in  literary  style— 
bis  absolute  and  uncompromising  sin¬ 
cerity.  No  one  was  more  incapable  of 
a  false  or  affected  sentiment;  no  poet 
was  ever  more  free  from  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  writing  for  effect,  or  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  literary  or  a  moral  pose.  And 
with  this  simplicity  and  directness  of 
intention  bis  unadorned  simplicity  of 
language  is  completely  in  keeping.  If, 
in  the  structural  portion  of  a  tale,  this 
simplicity  of  diction  was  apt  at  times 
to  drop  too  nearly  to  the  plane  of  prose 
writing,  it  became,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  source  of  strength  when  be  came  to 
deal  with  the  event  or  the  catastrophe 
which  formed  the  ultima  ratio  of  the 
poem.  There  he  is  never  diffuse,  never 
flat;  whiie  entirely  free  from  what 
Wordsworth  called  “poetic  diction,” 
he  impresses  us  by  the  simple  unex¬ 
aggerated  force  of  the  language  in 
which  the  catastrophe  or  the  final  re¬ 
flection  arising  out  of  it  are  brought 
home  to  us— language  which  strikes  us, 
not  as  intended  to  produce  effect,  but 
as  if  the  thing  could  be  told  in  no  other 
way.  His  terse,  vigorous  lines,  when 
summing  up  a  situation  or  a  reflection, 
hit  with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
Among  passages  which  will  bear  to  be 
quoted  separately,  perhaps  none  give 
a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant  than 


the  lines  from  Book  111  of  “Tales  of 
the  Hall,”  suggested  by  the  story  of  a 
man  in  mature  life  falling  into  and 
becoming  captive  to  the  very  sin  which 
in  his  youth  he  bad  abhorred  and  con¬ 
demned  in  another: — 

How  is  it  men,  w4ien  they  in  judgment 
sit 

On  the  same  fault,  now  censure,  now 
acquit? 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  sin. 
And  there  the  powerful  cause  that  drew 
us  in? 

’Tis  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  blind. 
But  that  a  different  object  fills  the 
mind. 

In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 
Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved 
they  fell; 

Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  mind 
recall 

Not  how  we  fell  but  how  we  grieved 
to  fall! 

Of  Crabbe’s  power  of  conveying 
much  in  a  single  line  many  examples 
might  be  cited;  perhaps  none  better 
than  the  swinging  blow  delivered  in  the 
tale  of  “The  Sisters”  who  had  lost  their 
fortunes,  when  the  so-called  lover  of 
one  of  them,  putting  aside  the  girl  as 
not  worth  marrying,  makes  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  seduce  her:— 

Then  made  he  that  attempt  in  which 
to  fail 

Is  shameful— still  more  shameful  to 
prevail. 

Nor  must  we  pass  over  his  characteris¬ 
tic  reason  for  giving  no  detail  of  the 
scene:— 

I  will  be  brief- nor  have  I  heart  to 
dwell 

On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint 
them  well. 

The  title  of  the  poem  “The  Borough.” 
published  in  1809,  promised  at  once  a 
larger  range  of  subject  than  the  “Par¬ 
ish  Register,”  and  enabled  the  poet  to 
group  under  one  heading  a  whole  se- 
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ries  of  sketches  of  men  and  manners— 
the  various  professions,  the  trustees 
and  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  the  clubs 
and  social  meetings  of  the  place,  in  a 
series  of  “Letters,”  forming  a  complete 
microcosm  of  the  life  of  a  small  sea* 
port  town.  In  his  peroration  he 
touches  on  his  own  position;  the  poet’s 
study  of  life  was  not  for  gain;  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  study  Itself  was  its  own 
reward:— 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world 
around. 

Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning 
man  are  found; 

He  loves  the  mind  in  all  its  modes  to 
trace. 

And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing 
race; 

Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along. 
And  views  the  alms  of  its  tumultuous 
throng; 

He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus- 
passions  take. 

And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and 
Joy  they  make. 

The  poem,  from  beginning  to  end,  il¬ 
lustrates  the  mental  attitude  here  in¬ 
dicated.  In  actual  life  the  author  was 
the  kindly  friend  and  monitor  of  his 
parishioners;  in  thought  he  was  among 
them,  but  not  of  them,  seeing  the 
whole  curious  little  masquerade  pass 
by  him,  half  sad  over  its  misdeeds  or 
sorrows,  half  amused  at  its  follies. 

The  “Clubs  and  Social  Meetings”  are 
depicted  with  great  vivacity;  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “Club  of  Smokers,” 
with  its  sleepy  conversation  punctuat¬ 
ed  by  the  draw  of  the  pipe,  carries  one 
back  to  the  time  when  a  smoker  was 
more  or  less  of  an  outlaw;  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  the  whist  club  are  still  better. 
The  section  entitled  “The  Almshouse 
and  Trustees”  supplies  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  incisive  portraits. 
Among  the  trustees  was  the  great  man 
•of  the  place.  Sir  Denys  Brand,  a  type 
of  the  social  sultan,  whose  portrait  is 
■evidently  finished  con  amore;  who 


built  the  public  Room,  revived  the 
races,  instituted  the  lifeboat— “his  were 
no  vulgar  charities”- and  brow-beat 
the  whole  place,  while  keeping  up  a 
calculated  ostentation  of  humility  in 
his  personal  equipment.  His  scantily 
furnished  private  room,  contrasted  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  luxury  of  the  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  and  all  the  rest  was  in 
keeping:— 

An  old  brown  pony  ’twas  his  will  to 
ride, 

Who  shuffled  onward  and  from  side  to 
side; 

but  he  was  attended  by  a  groom  on  a 
splendid  animal:— 

“Yours,  without  question?”  “Yes,  I 
think  a  groom 

Bought  me  the  beast;  I  cannot  say  the 
sum: 

I  ride  him  not:  it  Is  a  foolish  pride 
Men  have  in  cattle— but  my  people 
ride; 

The  boy  is— hark  ye,  sirrah!  what’s 
your  name? 

Ay,  Jacob,  yes!  I  recollect— the  same; 

As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant’s  son— 

I  think  'a  tenant— is  your  father  one?" 

Never,  surely,  has  the  pride  that  apes 
humility  been  more  happily  hit  off.  For 
Sir  Denys  to  become  an  almshouse  trus¬ 
tee  was,  of  course,  rather  a  condescen¬ 
sion— 

True,  ’twas  beneath  him— but  to  do 
men  good 

Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  with¬ 
stood; 

and  he  exercised  his  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  good  by  finding  an  asylum  for 
Blaney,  a  broken-down  rou6,  whose  his¬ 
tory  and  character  form  a  separate 
study  of  the  baser  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  must  be  read  in  extenso  to 
be  appreciated.  Tlie  reminiscences  of 
the  drunken  old  sailor  inmate,  Benbow, 
with  a  face  like  Bardolph’s,  include 
some  historically  interesting  studies  of  i 
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almost  extinct  species,  such  as  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Dowling,  lighted  by 
flashes  of  a  somewhat  lurid  irony. 

“Schools”  and  “Prisons”  contain 
some  of  the  most  powerful  passages  in 
the  poem,  but  the  only  other  quotation 
we  can  allow  ourselves  is  a  passage 
from  “The  Poor  of  the  Village,”  a  sub¬ 
ject  after  Crabbe’s  own  heart,  in  which 
he  puts  the  climax  to  the  whole  by  a 
description  of  a  large  w^arehouse  room 
w’hicb,  originally  built  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  that  had  failed,  was  bought  cheap 
by  an  ill-judging  philanthropist  as  a 
refuge  for  all  such  tramps  and  outcasts 
as  were  without  a  home:— 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit 
fixed. 

Are  sexes,  families  and  ages  mixed— 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by 
need. 

And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed; 
Some  ruined  men,  who  from  mankind 
remove; 

Some  ruined  females,  who  yet  talk  of 
love; 

And  some  grown  old  in  idleness— the 
prey 

To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through 
the  day; 

And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger 
bind 

In  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 
That  window  view!— oiled  pai>er  and 
old  glass 

Stain  the  strong  rays  which,  though 
impeded,  pass. 

And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge 
room. 

The  conquered  sunshine’s  melancholy 
gloom; 

When  all  those  western  rays,  without 
so  bright 

Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering 
light 

As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they 
fall. 

Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall; 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  pieced  with 
fir  unplaned. 

Or  wihere  not  pieced,  in  places  bored 
and  stained; 

That  wall,  once  whitened,  now  an 
odious  sight 


Stain’d  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient 
white; 

The  only  door  Is  fastened  by  a  pin 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry 
In; 

For  this  poor  room,  like  rooms  of 
greater  pride. 

At  times  contains  what  prudent  men 
would  hide. 

***•••• 

High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the 
wall. 

Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms 
of  all. 

In  all  their  force— these  aid  them  in 
their  dress. 

But  with  the  good,  the  evils  too  ex¬ 
press. 

Doubling  each  look  of  care,  each  token 
of  distress. 

The  concluding  line  is  surely  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  concentrated  force. 

The  series  of  “Tales,”  not  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  connection  with  any  special 
subject,  which  were  published  in  1812, 
includes,  among  some  work  of  minor 
interest,  two  or  three  of  Crabbe’s  most 
successful  efforts.  “The  Squire  and 
the  Priest,”  though  not  in  every  re¬ 
spect  one  of  the  best,  has  special  inter¬ 
est  as  illustrating  Crabbe’s  unclerical 
impartiality.  The  story  turns  on  the 
project  of  a  coarse-minded  old  squire, 
tired  of  being  preached  at,  to  present 
to  the  living  (in  his  own  gift)  a  young 
relative  whom  he  had  educated  into 
proper  views,  as  he  hoped,  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sins  of  the  rich 
and  those  of  the  poor;  and  his  dire  dis¬ 
appointment  when  his  protigi  turned 
against  him  in  the  pulpit.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  the  old 
gentleman’s  exposition  of  his  system 
of  religion  and  morals;  in  the  account 
of  the  blundering  penitence  of  bis  dull¬ 
headed  bottle  companion,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  his  “kept  lady”  to  improve 
the  occasion  from  her  own  point  of 
view.  With  such  a  subject,  is  there 
any  other  clerical  poet  on  record  who 
would  not  have  left  the  Christian  min- 
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Ister  triumphant?  Crabbe  kuew  life 
better;— 

James  too  has  trouble— he  divided 
sees 

A  pairish  once  harmonious  and  at  ease; 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and 
the  weak. 

******* 

He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts 
cause; 

He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  ap¬ 
plause; 

But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  fiights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in 
them: 

These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt 
produce. 

Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace 
they  bring. 

And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her 
sting. 

This  passage,  which  concludes  the 
poem,  is  a  good  example  also  of  one  lit¬ 
erary  merit  of  Crabbe’s— he  never  ends 
weakly;  he  always  has  a  terse  and  vig¬ 
orous  line  to  sum  up  and,  as  it  were, 
clench  the  whole. 

In  “The  Borough”  Crabbe  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  a  certain  unity  to  the 
poem  by  professing  to  describe  the 
personages  of  a  single  neighborhood, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  town  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  In  “Tales  of  the  Hall,”  the 
latest  work  published  during  his  life¬ 
time,  he  sought  the  same  end  by  an¬ 
other  device,  that  of  representing  the 
tales  as  told  between  two  half-brothers 
who,  having  been  strangers  for  many 
years,  meet  at  the  country  seat  of  the 
elder  one,  and  exchange  stories  over 
their  wine,  or  hear  them  from  one  or 
two  friends  and  neighbors.  This  is 
slight  enough  as  a  narrative  basis,  but 
it  serves  its  purpose;  the  personality 
of  the  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  is 
euflSciently  defined  to  give  us  an  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  while  the  stories  of  their 
respective  love  affairs  form  two  of  the 
best  sections  of  the  poem.  “Tales  of 


of  Crabbe. 

the  Hall”  is  undoubtedly  Crabbe’s  best 
work,  and  a  remarkable  production  for 
a  man  of  sixty-five  who  describes  it 
(in  the  preface)  as  merely  “the  fruits 
of  his  leisure.”  His  style  is  here  more 
sustained  and  elevated  than  in  most  of 
his  earlier  works;  his  Interest  in  life  is 
wider;  and  he  strikes  deeper  chords  of 
feeling  and  passion  than  he  had  ever 
struck  before. 

There  is  only  space  here  to  indicate 
briefiy  the  nature  of  the  interest  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  various  tales  which  make 
the  sum  of  the  book  and  the  variety  of 
characters  and  situations  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  “Ruth”  is  the  tragic  story  of  a 
gentle  girl  w’ho  has  loved  too  w’ell  and 
been  deserted,  but  who  has  discern¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  enough  to  feel  that 
the  loveless  marriage  w’hlch  her  par¬ 
ents  would  now  force  upon  her  is  a 
prostitution  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than 
her  first  fault. 

“A  second  time,” 

Sighing  she  said,  “shall  I  commit  the 
crime. 

And  now  untempted?” 

and  drowns  herself  in  the  sea  rather 
than  have  the  profanation  forced  upon 
her.  The  whole  is  in  Crabbe’s  best 
manner,  rising  to  a  tragic  ring  at  the 
close.  “The  Preceptor  Husband,”  one 
of  the  best  of  the  stories  in  Crabbe’s 
lighter  vein,  relates  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  a  man  of  learning  who  bad 
been  caught  by  an  empty-beaded  girl 
with  just  wit  enough  to  play  up  to  him. 
The  first  w'anlng  of  the  honeymoon  is 
touched  off  in  one  of  those  mischievous 
couplets  in  which  Crabbe  transfixes,  at 
one  thrust,  a  whole  category  of  social 
or  domestic  shams:— 

’Twas  now  no  longer,  “Just  what  you 
approve;” 

But  “Let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my 
love.” 

“The  Bachelor’s  Story,”  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had 
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been  shipwrecked  in  four  successlTe  at¬ 
tempts  at  matrimony,  is  one  of  Crabbe’s 
finest  efforts,  half  pathetic,  half  humor¬ 
ous  and  rising  to  a  noble  strain  of  phil¬ 
osophic  reflection  at  the  close.  A  mor¬ 
al  of  another  kind  emerges  from  the 
next  tale,  “Delay  has  Danger,”  the 
story  of  a  man  engaged  to  a  gifted  and 
superior  girl,  wrecking  his  whole  hap¬ 
piness  through  the  mere  weakness  of 
not  being  able  to  resist  love-making  to 
a  pretty  but  commonplace  lass  with 
whom  he  was  accidently  brought  into 
contact.  The  account  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  his  infatuation,  with  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  followed  the 
moment  after  he  had  committed  him¬ 
self  irrevocably— 

“I  will,”  she  softly  whispered;  but  the 
roar 

Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit 
more— 

and  tlie  blankness  of  all  the  world  to 
him  the  morning  after,  should  be  read 
by  all  young  men  who  are  in  danger 
of  letting  themselves  be  snared  for  life 
by  the  demon  of  “Juxtaposition,”  as 
Clough  puts  it:— 

Allah  is  great,  no  doubt,  and  Juxta¬ 
position  bis  prophet 

The  girl’s  vulgar  relatives,  the  steward 
of  a  large  estate  and  his  wife,  who  are 
instrumental  in  entrapping  him,  are 
painted  with  a  truth  and  humor  worthy 
of  Shakespeare. 

Other  tales  containing  passages  of 
great  power  must  be  passed  over  here; 
but  some  more  lengthened  notice  is 
claimed  by  the  narrative  of  “The  Elder 
Brother,”  which  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
to  be  Crabbe’s  highest  effort.  It  is 
hinted  from  the  first  that  George,  the 
elder  brother,  was  a  man  with  “a 
past.”  one  who  had  enjoyed  material 
success,  had  amassed  wealth  but  never 
known  happiness,  and  had  taken  refuge 
from  stinging  remembrances  in  an 


acted  cynicism,  through  which  his  gen¬ 
uine  feeling  penetrates  as  he  becomes 
more  Intimate  with  his  new-found  rela¬ 
tive.  The  interchange  of  the  history  of 
their  love  affairs  is  led  up  to  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  w’hich  will  find  an  echo  in  many 
a  heart  among  those  who  have  had 
more  than  the  average  share  of  life’s 
trials  and  disappointments.  The  young¬ 
er  brother  speaks:— 

“Can  you  not,  brother,  on  adventures 
past 

A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast? 
On  days  of  dear  remembrance!  days 
that  seem. 

When  past— nay,  ev’n  when  present, 
like  a  dream; 

These  white  and  blessed  days,  that 
softly  shine 

On  few,  nor  oft  on  them— have  they 
been  thine?” 

George  answered:  “Yes!  dear  Rich¬ 
ard,  through  the  years 
Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  mark’d 
appears; 

As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction 
round 

Is  here  and  there  a  Ehip  in  safety 
found; 

So  in  the  storm  of  life  some  days  ap¬ 
pear 

More  blest  and  bright  for  the  preceding 
fear.” 

A  few  more  lines  Introduce  Richard’s 
story,  the  story  of  a  happy  day 
crowned  by  a  happy  engagement— just 
such  a  day  as  thousands  of  wedded 
lovers  may  look  back  upon.  The  whole 
is  very  simply  told;  it  is  in  its  simplic¬ 
ity  and  reality,  rising  to  a  warm  gush 
of  sincere  and  unaffected  emotion  at 
the  close,  that  the  charm  lies.  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  very  different  story 
of  the  elder  brother,  prefaced  by  the 
observation- 

Who  tells  what  thou  shalt  hear,  es¬ 
teems  bis  hearer  well— 

the  history  of  a  romantic  and  foolish 
passion,  aroused  by  a  girl  whom  he 
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had  casually  met,  whose  surname  even 
he  did  not  know,  and  whom  he  loat 
sight  of  for  years— a  passion  which 
preyed  upon  him  and  weakened  his 
mind  for  any  purpose  in  life,  until  in 
an  equally  casual  w’ay  he  met  her 
again  as  somebody’s  cast-off  mistress 
and  the  inmate  of  a  disorderly  lodging- 
house.  The  meeting  is  told  in  Crabbe’s 
most  incisive  style.  The  narrator  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  head  of  his 
firm  to  ask  an  explanation  of  another 
house  as  to  an  unsatisfactory  docu¬ 
ment;  he  was  too  late  to  catch  the 
principal  partner,  but  was  referred  to 
an  address  where  he  might  find  him: — 

I  found,  though  not  with  ease,  this 
private  seat 

Of  soothing  quiet,  wisdom’s  still  re¬ 
treat 

*•«««** 

The  Gutters  half  unclosed,  the  cur¬ 
tains  fell 

Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  window 
sill. 

And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room 
half  visible. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  little  parlor  bore 
Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night 
befoire; 

There  were  strange  sights  and  scents 
about  the  room. 

Of  food  hlgh-season’d,  and  of  strong 
perfume; 

Two  unmatch’d  sofas  ample  rents  dis¬ 
play’d. 

Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decay’d; 
A  large  old  mirror,  with  once  gilded 
frame. 

Reflected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name, 
Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase— but, 
in  truth. 

Not  a  sedate  or  sober-minded  youth: 
The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  In  the 
grate 

Warm  from  the  fire,  continued  large 
and  late, 

As  left,  by  careless  folk,  in  their 
neglected  state; 

The  chairs  in  haste  seem’d  whirl’d 
about  the  room. 

As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home. 
And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude 
and  gloom. 


The  man  of  business  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  but  the  lady  lodger  bad  heard 
the  old  name,  and  enters  hurriedly, 
“speaking  ere  in  sight”:— 

But  is  it  she?  O  !  yes;  the  rose  is  dead. 
All  beauty,  fragrance,  freshness,  glory 
fled: 

But  yet  ’tls  she— the  same  and  not  the 
same— 

Who  to  my  bower  a  heavenly  being 
came; 

Who  waked  my  soul’s  first  thought  of 
real  bliss. 

Whom  long  1  sought,  and  now  I  find 
her— thla 

To  the  question  whether  his  heart  had 
been  “faithful”  he  finds  spirit  enough 
to  retort:— 

My  faith  must  childish  in  your  sight 
appear. 

Who  have  been  faithful— to  how  many, 
dear? 

a  shrewd  hit  which  turns  the  lady  to 
explanation  and  excuse,  rounded  off 
with  a  song  in  which  her  easy  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  is  set  to  a  sweet  sad 
music:— 

Buried  be  ell  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  nought  Is  done  amiss. 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
In  such  bewildering  world  as  this? 
But  love  can  every  fault  forgive. 

Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove; 

And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live. 
But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love. 

Penitence,  half  sincere  in  intent,  whol¬ 
ly  pathetic  in  expression,  is  the  next 
move  in  this  moral  duel,  till  the  man  is 
worked  upon  to  accept  the  position  of 
Armand  in  “Les  Faux  Mfinages,”  and 
promise  to  cast  the  marriage  garment 
of  social  righteousness  over  the  sinner, 
if  she  will  turn  entirely  from  the  error 
of  her  ways.  But  with  whatever  sin¬ 
cerity  of  intent,  she  was  too  far  gone 
into  the  slough,  too  morally  weakened, 
to  reform— 
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Sh«  looked  for  idle  vice  the  time  to  kill. 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill: 

and  the  former  lover  saw  her  no  more 
till  summoned  to  console  her  on  her 
deathbed,  so  far  as  consolation  might 
be  possible.  The  lines  in  response  to 
his  question  whether  there  was  any 
one  thing  he  could  do  to  relieve  her 
mind,  are  a  remarkable  example  of 
Crabbe’s  power  of  what  may  be  called 
the  pathos  of  intense  simplicity:— 

Yes!  there  was  yet  a  female  friend,  an 
old 

And  grieving  nurse,  to  whom  it  should 
be  told— 

If  I  would  tell— that  she,  her  child,  had 
fail’d. 

And  turn’d  from  truth!  Yet  truth  at 
length  prevail’d. 

The  man’s  sorrow,  at  once  over  this 
poor,  lost,  though  finally  repentant, 
creature,  and  over  the  wreck  of  the 
best  years  of  his  own  life  on  her  ac¬ 
count — his  lapse  into  commercial  greed 
and  speculation  as  some  kind  of  ob¬ 
ject  for  living,  and  his  final  revulsion 
from  so  low  an  end  of  existence,  are 
briefly  but  powerfully  described  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  narrative, 
which  the  speaker  sums  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines:— 

Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is 
found. 

But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is 
sound; 

That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  mean 
desire. 

Are  felt  no  more;  but  lioller  hopes 
require 

A  mind  prepared  and  steady— my  re¬ 
form 

Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in 
a  storm. 

Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast. 
The  future  fearing,  while  he  feels  the 
past; 

But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with 
hope  imbued. 

Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising 
good. 


Although  the  human  interest  is  al¬ 
ways  paramount  with  Crabbe,  be  has 
an  eye  to  the  scenic  setting  of  his 
drama,  and  even  where  there  is  no 
lengthened  or  detailed  description  we 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  influence  of  the  flat, 
dreary  landscape  of  the  Suffolk  sea- 
coast,  with  its  marshy  tracts  and  its 
miles  of  shingle  beach,  seems  indeed  to 
have  got  into  his  blood,  and  colors  his 
scenes  almost  unawares  to  the  reader 
and  perhaps  to  himself.  Where  be 
gives  special  attention  to  the  land¬ 
scape  he  is.  as  already  observed,  essen¬ 
tially  a  realist;  be  brings  it  before  us 
by  a  series  of  minute  touches,  as  in  the 
description  of  the  fen  country  in  “The 
Lover’s  Journey,’’  and  the  admirable 
painting  of  the  melancholy  morning 
landscape  which  Tennyson  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  “Delay  has  Danger.’’  In  less 
detailed  descriptions  he  has  neverthe¬ 
less  very  real  touches;  in  the  section  on 
“Prisons”  in  “The  Borough,”  the  walk 
through  the  lane  and  over  the  cliffs 
down  to  the  bay  is  sketched  so  that 
we  seem  to  accompany  the  party  on 
their  route;  in  everything  concerning 
the  sea  (for  which  he  bad  a  passion)  he 
is  truthful  and  observant;  we  see  on  a 
calm,  hot  day  the 

Paint  lazy  waves  o’er-creep  the  ridgy 
sand. 

Or  tkp  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow; 

I 

the  long  stretch  of  coast  “where  all  is 
pebbly  length  of  shore:”  the  strong 
ebb-tide  running  out  between  the 
“stakes  and  sea-weed  withering  on  the 
mud,” 

And  higher  np,  a  ridge  of  all  things 
base. 

Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon 
the  place. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  he  can 
give  us  one  of  those  true  poetic  gen¬ 
eralizations  which  seem  to  sum  up 
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the  spirit  of  the  scene  in  a  singt«  line, 
as  in  the  calm  where  we  see 

Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea, 

or  the  bright  fresh  incident  in  the 
morning  scene  in  “Tales  of  the  Hall,” 

The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the 
quickening  mill- 

recalling  one  element  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque  which  is  now  all  but  swept 
away  from  English  landscape. 

Reference  ought  to  be  made,  before 
concluding,  to  three  poems  of  Crabbe’s 
which  are  exceptional  among  his  works 
both  in  form  and  feeling— “Sir  Eustace 
Grey,”  “The  Hall  of  Justice,”  and 
“The  World  of  Dreams;”  all  compara¬ 
tively  early  poems,  in  which  a  rather 
free  stanza  form  takes  the  place  of  the 
rhymed  couplet,  and  which  contain 
passages  of  great  power  and  pathos, 
though  they  are  somewhat  crude  in 
form  and  expression.  These  are  of 
special  interest  as  indicating  that 
Crabbe,  bad  he  devoted  himself  entire¬ 
ly  to  poetry,  might  have  proved  that 
he  possessed  higher  imaginative  power 
and  greater  versatility  In  literary  hand¬ 
ling  than  would  be  surmised  from  the 
realistic  tendency  and  the  uniformity 
of  style  which  characterize  the  bulk  of 
his  poems.  It  is  by  these  latter,  how¬ 
ever— by  his  studies  of  human  nature, 
character  and  passion,  drawn  from 
direct  observation  of  life— that  he  is 
mainly  to  be  Judged;  it  is  in  these  that 
his  peculiar  powers  are  displayed;  and 
the  reader  will,  we  hope,  admit  that 
even  the  inadequate  illustration  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  foregoing  remarks  and 
quotations  is  suflSclent  to  justify  the 
question  already  propounded— what 
have  our  literary  critics  been  about 
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that  they  have  suffered  such  a  writer 
to  drop  into  neglect  and  oblivion? 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  added  that 
we  do  not  think  any  real  good  has  been 
done  for  Crabbe’s  reputation  by  the 
well-intended  efforts  of  Fitzgerald  and 
of  Mr.  Holland  to  re-introduce  him  to 
the  public  by  selections  and  extracts. 
Fitzgerald  indeed  took  what,  consider¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  real  and  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Crabbe,  must  be  called 
the  reprehensible  course  of  partially 
re- writing  and  altering  passages,  to  get 
rid  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
poet’s  defects.  A  poet  who  is  not 
worth  retaining,  except  in  this  left- 
handed  fashion,  had  better  be  dropped. 
But  we  maintain  that  Crabbe’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  as  regards  their  quantity  at  all 
events,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  Shelley’s  complete  works,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  writing  which  is  not  worthy 
of  Shelley  at  his  best  is  much  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  Crabbe  which 
is  below  bis  best;  yet  no  one  objects  to 
a  complete  edition  of  Shelley.  And  in 
many  cases  a  real  injustice  is  done  to 
the  poet  by  divorcing  bis  best  passages 
from  their  surroundings.  Mr.  Holland, 
for  instance,  gives  as  a  separate  short 
poem,  und(.-r  the  title  of  “The  Old  Bach¬ 
elor,”  the  noble  concluding  lines  on  old 
age  from  “The  Bachelor’s  Story”  in 
“Tales  of  the  Hall.”  Yet  we  venture 
to  say  that  this  passage,  taken  alone, 
does  not  produce  half  so  strong  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  reader  as  It  does  when 
read  as  the  climax  and  summing  up  of 
the  whole  poem.  What  we  wish  to  see 
is  a  re-lssue— with  some  emendations 
in  respect  of  punctuation  and  mis¬ 
prints— of  Murray’s  beautiful  edition  of 
1834;  and  we  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  it 
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Never  king  of  England 
Had  .  .  .  more  loyal  subjects. 

“King  Henry  V,”  Act  1,  sc.  2. 

The  long  and  glorious  reign  which 
has  just  closed,  amongst  its  many  titles 
to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  this  and 
future  generations,  has  transmitted  a 
great  heritage  of  loyalty  to  the  throne. 
It  Is  not  merely  good  fortune,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  Queen’s  titles  to  posthu¬ 
mous  veneration,  that  the  training  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  above  all  of  the 
heir  to  her  throne,  received  her  utmost 
solicitude.  One  of  Disraeli’s  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  after 
his  death,  was  in  recognition  of  the 
profound  consideration  which  had  been 
given  to  that  subject.  Forty  years 
have  elapsed  and  all  agree  that  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  loyalty  and  personal  regard 
so  long  inspired  by  the  Queen  is  easily, 
and  with  a  feeling  alike  of  self-respect 
and  just  appreciation,  transferred  to 
the  new  King.  He  has  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  claim  to  it,  apart  from  the  heredi¬ 
tary  title.  In  the  course  of  his  career 
he  has  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1860,  and  cultivated  cordial 
relations  with  our  transatlantic  friends; 
and  in  1875  he  completed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  progress  through  India  which  in¬ 
itiated  and  materially  encouraged  the 
growth  of  direct  personal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  British  soverelg;n  and  the 
Indian  princes  and  chiefs.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  seems  to  have  been  missed  by 
him  to  cultivate  relations  with  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales;  and  by  means 
of  personal  visits  to  the  European 
Courts,  notably  during  a  long  Oriental 
and  Continental  tour,  undertaken  with 
the  Princess  in  1868-69,  to  extmd  his 
acquaintance  with  foreign  Courts  and 
statesmen.  During  the  whole  of  the 


forty  years  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
owing  to  the  Queen’s  retirement,  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  discharging  the 
functions  of  Royalty  has  devolved 
upon  him,  and  he  has  displayed  not 
merely  dignity,  tact  and  capacity,  but 
a  self-effacement  and  unswerving  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  mother  which  recalled  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Both 
father  and  son  occupied  positions  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  difllculty,  and 
both  equally  discharged  the  high  duties 
which  devolved  upon  them  in  a 
way  which  added  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  throne. 

On  personal  grounds,  therefore,  the 
new  King  has  established  a  well-found¬ 
ed  claim  that  the  same  loyalty  which 
he  displayed  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
Crown  should  now  be  shown  to  him¬ 
self.  And  when  It  is  remembered  that 
on  no  single  occasion  did  he 
ever  overstep  the  line  marked 
out  for  him  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  that  so  far  from  intriguing 
with  any  political  party,  he  never  com¬ 
promised  himself  In  the  slightest  way 
with  any  statesman  or  any  party,  but 
gave  his  best  influence  to  smoothing 
the  relations  of  rival  leaders  with  the 
Crown— the  cordiality  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  accession  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  are  fully  explained.  There  is 
not  a  blot  on  his  political  record  to 
which  any  of  his  new  subjects  can 
point  as  a  past  failure  in  his  duty  to 
either  throne  or  nation.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  incident  which  can  throw 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  “to  be  a  constitntional  sovereign 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  body 
to  work  for  the  good  and  amelioration 
of  my  people."  On  the  contrary,  an 
unbroken  adherence  to  constitntional 
usage  during  the  whole  of  his  career 
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as  Prince  of  Wales,  the  longest  In  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  gives  a  -well-founded  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Victorian  era  of  strict¬ 
ly  constitutional  monarchy  will  be  of 
long  continuance. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  whole  nation 
that  the  title  assumed  should  be  in  re¬ 
vival  of  association  with  an  ancient 
monarchy,  and  with  predecessors 
of  special  distinction.  Its  adoption 
may  have  been  intended  from  bis  birth. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  filial  debt  was 
amply  paid  by  consistently  executing 
the  scheme  of  political  duty,  carefully 
devised  and  maintained  by  bis  father, 
as  devolving  upon  a  prince  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  throne.  The  graceful  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Prince  Consort,  in  the 
King’s  first  speech  to  bis  Privy  Council, 
closed  that  portion  of  his  life.  As  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  empire,  he  revives  the 
memory  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  and  resolves  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  mother.  His  father’s 
name  stands  by  itself,  an  object  of  his¬ 
toric  reverence,  appreciation  and  re¬ 
gard;  but  there  was  no  necessity  to 
give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  throne 
which  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years, 
by  including  his  name  in  the  new  mon¬ 
arch’s  title.  The  hereditary  title  right¬ 
ly  outweighed  all  other  considerations, 
for  what  a  vast  inheritance  has  been 
transmitted!  In  the  history  of  the 
world  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen,  or 
perhaps  imagined.  King  Edward  VII 
succeeds  by  a  title  which  is  incapable 
of  dispute,  to  an  empire  which  includes 
as  its  predominant  partner  that  which 
happily  is  still  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  also  includes  the  vast  empire  of  In¬ 
dia,  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Co¬ 
morin,  now  firmly  welded  together  un¬ 
der  his  government.  Then  there  are 
the  vast  dominions  In  Canada,  Austra¬ 
lia  and  South  Africa;  together  with 
Egypt  and  more  than  fifty  colonial  de¬ 
pendencies  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  there  is  the  dominion  over 


the  seas,  which  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  whole  of  this  vast  inheritance  rests. 
The  only  comparison  to  be  instituted 
is  that  with  the  old  Roman  emperors, 
who  ruled  over  practically  the  whole 
of  the  known  world.  The  personal 
despotic  power  of  each  emperor  may 
have  been  in  most  cases  far  greater 
than  can  be  wielded  by  a  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  the  insecurity  of  that  power,  at 
the  mercy  of  military  caprice  within, 
and  menaced  by  distant  barbarians 
without,  its  borders,  and  the  violence 
which  so  often  terminated  the  life  of 
one  emperor,  and  decreed  the  accession 
of  another,  forbid  the  only  comparison 
which  is  possible.  The  British  empire 
is  not  merely  vaster  in  extent,  it  is 
highly  organized  and  regulated  by 
strict  legality  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  It  rests  on  an  ancient  throne, 
fortified  by  free  institutions,  and  the 
guarantee  for  that  constitutional  rule 
of  the  sovereign  which  is  the  ultimate 
security  for  the  organism  lies  not 
merely  in  the  success  which  it  has 
achieved,  but  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  endless  confusion  and  incalculable 
perils  which  would  result  from  Its  wil¬ 
ful  and  persistent  infringement.  Con¬ 
stitutional  rule— that  is,  of  King,  Lords 
and  Commons— is  the  rule  which  the 
British  race,  long  centuries  of  its  men, 
have  built  up.  It  is  the  rule  which 
enables  the  extensive  mechanism  to 
work  smoothly  and  steadily,  and  which 
renders  this  vast  imperial  inheritance, 
of  which  every  British  subject  is  as 
proud  as  his  sovereign,  secure  in  its 
transmission— a  heritage  of  loyalty  as 
of  pow’er. 

The  title  chosen  and  so  universally 
approved  reminds  us  that  this  unprece¬ 
dented  inheritance,  which  has  Just 
devolved  peacefully  and  with  world¬ 
wide  acquiescence,  has  Its  roots  far 
back  in  history,  and  is  the  steady 
growth  of  a  thousand  years.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  that  period  since  the  first  Ed- 
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ward,  SOD  to  Alfred  the  Great,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne.  The  name  is  associated 
with  the  Saxon  monarchy,  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  law  under  the  English  Justin¬ 
ian,  tile  wars  with  France  under  Ed¬ 
ward  III  and  the  Biack  Prince,  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  was  under  the  vigorous  Tudor 
monarchy,  which  was  established  on 
tlie  ruin  caused  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  that  the  reformation  of  relig¬ 
ion  occurred,  and  the  foundation  of  em¬ 
pire  was  laid.  From  Elizabeth,  who 
reigned  with  a  disputed  title  over  half 
an  island,  to  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
wide,  undisputed  empire  stretched  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  what  a 
record  of  continuous  growth!  Imperium 
et  libertas  have  been  the  dominant  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  race  which  achieved  it.  The 
passion  for  empire  has  been  dignified 
because  associated  with  an  even  strong¬ 
er  determination  to  spread  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  self-government,  personal 
freedom  and  liberty  of  thought  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  result  is  that  Edward  VII 
when  be  ascends  the  throne  can,  in 
response  to  countless  tributes  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cordial  loyalty  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  issue  messages  to  “my 
people,”  meaning  the  United  Kingdom, 
“my  people  beyond  the  seas,”  meaning 
a  world-wide  colonial  empire,  “the 
princes  and  people  of  India,”  meaning 
an  oriental  empire  which  transcends 
the  wildest  dreams  of  Napoleon. 

The  qualities  of  race  have  been,  of 
course,  the  chief  factors  in  this  achieve¬ 
ment— its  energy,  its  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture,  its  capacity  to  colonize,  to  rule 
subject  races,  and  to  vindicate  Its  lib¬ 
erties  in  the  State  and  in  religion.  But 
loyalty  to  the  throne  and  devotion  to 
the  Protestant  religion  have  been  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  its  success.  It  was 
the  latter  which  dissolved  the  French 
and  Scottish  alliance,  and  led  to  that 
English  and  Scottish  fusion  which  es¬ 
tablished  Great  Britain;  which  arrayed 
these  islands  in  deadly  hostility  to 


Philip  II  and  the  power  of  Catholicism, 
and  created  all  the  impulses  to  that 
national  career  which  broke  away  from 
Europe,  destroyed  the  Armada,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  colonies  and  sea- 
power.  During  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  continuous  efforts  were  made  at 
home  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  throne  and  Protestantism 
could  be  secured,  with  the  result  that 
the  Revolution  of  1G88  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  became  the  foundation  of 
our  existing  polity.  The  civil  war  in 
one  century  showed  that  constitutional 
rule  could  not  be  transgressed  by  ei¬ 
ther  king  or  parliament,  without  results 
fatal  to  either  side  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  military  tyranny.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  war  and  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  another  century  showed  that 
neither  could  it  be  transgressed  in 
the  regions  beyond  seas.  Concurrently 
with  the  settlement  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  controversy  as  to  the  working  of 
our  machinery  of  government,  the 
work  of  developing  sea-power  and 
colonial  empire  was  never  for  an  in¬ 
stant  relaxed.  We  succeeded  to  most 
of  the  empire  which  had  fallen  from 
the  grasp  of  Spain;  we  contended  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  Dutch  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  naval  ascendancy;  we  over¬ 
whelmed  French  efforts  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  over  India,  Egypt  and  Canada,  and 
emerged  from  our  fierce  conflicts  at 
home  and  abroad  with  that  imperium 
et  libertas  fully  established  which  it  is 
now  the  joint  interest  both  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  and  of  his  people  in  these  islands 
and  across  the  seas  resolutely  to  main¬ 
tain.  The  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Crom- 
w'ell  stain  the  history  of  the  home  con¬ 
flict;  whilst  the  successful  resistance 
abroad  to  the  deadly  enmity  of  Philip 
II,  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  attests  the 
invincible  resolution  of  the  British  in 
their  imperial  career.  In  the  result  we 
can  point  to  a  world-wide  dominion 
under  the  sceptre  of  Edward  VII  which 
is  consolidated,  durable  and  free,  and 
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whose  determined  maintenance  gives 
to  Europe,  and  the  world  In  general, 
the  best  guarantee  which  can  be  de¬ 
vised  for  peace,  freedom  and  interna¬ 
tional  prosperity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  King 
and  his  Parliament  was  not  merely  a 
brilliant  pageant— it  w’as  an  occasion 
full  of  historic  reminiscence,  suggested 
by  the  declaration  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  King 
made  against  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
terms  which,  however  unsuited  to  the 
milder  sentiments  of  the  age,  reminded 
us  of  the  fierce  confiicts  through  w’hich 
our  forefathers  secured  freedom  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  self-government  under  our 
ancient  constitution.  It  was  also  full 
of  world-wide  responsibility.  The 
speech  from  the  Throne  referred  to  the 
capture  of  Peking,  the  despatch  of  In¬ 
dian  troops  to  China,  the  submission 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  royal  progress  by  the  Heir- 
Apparent  to  open  its  first  parliament, 
and  thence  to  New  Zealand  and  Can¬ 
ada,  the  suppression  of  rebellion  In 
Ashanti,  and  the  removal  of  the  “chief 
impediment  to  the  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  rich  portion  of  my  West 
African  possessions.”  Its  subjects  of 
anxiety  were:  suffering  and  mortality, 
caused  by  a  prolonged  drought  “over  a 
large  portion  of  my  Indian  empire;” 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  expenditure  of 
treasure,  due  to  the  fruitless  guerilla 
warfare  maintained  by  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa.  The  latter  incident  is 
the  one  dark  spot  on  the  brilliant  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  scene.  Fortunately  it 
is  one  which  needs  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  become  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  anxiety.  The  Royal  speech  was 
able  to  say  that  “the  capitals  of  the 
enemy  and  his  principal  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  are  in  my  possession.”  We 
may  contrast  that  with  the  position  ex¬ 
actly  a  year  before,  when  the  empire 
itself  was  at  stake  before  Ladysmith, 


Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  was  all  uncertain.  The  recently 
published  despatches  of  Lord  Roberts 
show  bow  momentous  the  issue  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and 
what  risks  had  to  be  faced  and  sur¬ 
mounted  before  the  empire  was  saved 
from  the  existing  peril  and  the  contin¬ 
gent  complications  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  same  national  deter¬ 
mination  which  has  achieved  the  result 
proclaimed  by  the  Speech  may  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  secure  that  complete  sub¬ 
mission  which  all  the  sensible  part  of 
the  Boer  community  must  feel  to  be 
alike  inevitable  and  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  As  soon  as  practicable  there¬ 
after,  the  King’s  Speech  virtually 
pledges  the  country  to  establish  in  the 
conquered  colonies  institutions  which 
will  secure  equal  rights  to  all  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  protection  and  Justice 
to  the  native  population,  such  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  ever  enjoyed,  or  could 
hope  to  enjoy  under  the  grinding  tyr¬ 
anny  and  corruption  of  Kruger’s  Hol¬ 
lander  gang. 

The  present  surroundings  and  future 
prospects  of  the  empire  seem  to  us  to 
be  at  least  so  far  satisfactory  that  a 
certain  reminder  of  the  past  need  not 
be  excluded  from  attention,  even 
though  It  Involves  a  less  pleasing  con¬ 
sideration.  A  protest  was  signeu  by 
Roman  Catholic  peers  of  weight  and 
distinction  in  the  State  against  the 
terms  of  the  oath  which  the  Sovereign 
was  obliged  by  statute  to  take,  as 
being  specially  provocative  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  of  Catholics,  and  as 
causing  the  deepest  pain  to  millions  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.  Some  of  the 
organs  of  public  opinion  have  treated 
the  matter  as  merely  one  of  private 
feeling.  But  the  Act  of  Settlement 
which  imposes  it  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Under  it  the  Inheritance  to  the  Crown 
Itself  is  not  absolute.  It  is  by  Act  of 
Parliament  a  conditional  inheritance. 
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of  which  this  oath  practically  taken 
by  the  Sovereign  in  presence  of  both 
Houses  of  Pariiament,  is  a  perpetual 
reminder.  The  inheritance  is  “limited 
to  such  heirs  only  of  the  body  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophia  as  are  Protestant  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  none  but  Protestants,”  To 
tamper  with  that  settlement  should 
require  a  much  stronger  case  to  be 
made  out  than  mere  annoyance  with 
the  terms  of  the  oath.  Those  terms,  in 
their  emphatic  directness,  are  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  intense  seriousness 
with  w'hich  our  forefathers,  fresh  from 
the  iife-and-death  struggles  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century,  regarded  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  It  is  a  faith 
which  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  national  character,  which  has  in¬ 
spired  more  than  three  centuries  of 
men  with  lifelong  resolution  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
to  secure  and  extend  as  far  as  possible 
over  the  world  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  self-government.  It  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  principie  of  the  great  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  race  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  aii  progres¬ 
sive  races  everywhere.  It  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  and  no  considerabie  party 
in  either  Church  or  State  would  wish 
to  enfeeble  it.  We  regret  that  the 
terms  of  this  oath  should  give  pain,  and 
we  fuiiy  believe  in  the  compiete  ioy- 
alty  of  those  who  feel  it.  But  we  can¬ 
not  cast  our  eyes  abroad  without  seeing 
that  w’e  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  predecessors  w'ho  conducted  this 
great  struggle  for  emancipation  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  framed  this  oath, 
even  though  its  terms  may  grate  upon 
a  modern  ear.  If  we  look  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Vatican  and  French  cleri¬ 
cals  during  the  Dreyfus  trial,  at  the 
anti-Jesuit  conspiracies  abroad,  at  the 
Intolerance  displayed  tow’ards  religious 


sects  which  are  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  the  rising  claims 
and  provincial  narrowness  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy,  at  the  growing  hostility  towards 
it  in  Italy,  Spain,  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  even  at  the  strange  vagaries 
of  the  English  Church,  we  may  read 
with  pleasure  an  oath  which  reminds 
us  that  this  repressive  system  has  been 
for  many  generations  exorcised  from 
the  British  Constitution.  The  varying 
waves  of  sentiment  may  from  time  to 
time  bring  back  a  current  of  fervid 
ecclesiasticism  in  England,  but  the 
mass  of  the  English  as  well  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people  are  firm  in  their  adherence 
to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 

The  close  of  one  reign  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  exactly  synchronize 
with  the  change  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  twentieth  century.  The  contin¬ 
uous  progress  and  prosperity  we  are 
enjoying  at  present  show's  no  signs  of 
breaking;  and  as  soon  as  we  can  close 
the  Boer  war  and  re-establish  order  in 
South  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  set  limits  to  the  vast  and 
ever-increasing  expenditure  at  home, 
both  imperial  and  municipal,  there  is 
no  immediate  cause  of  anxiety  for  the 
future.  The  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury  has  not  sensibly  enervated  the 
character  of  the  people.  They  are  as 
brave  and  adventurous  as  ever,  and  as 
ready  to  face  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  a  just  war.  The  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  has  been  and  is  considerable; 
there  has  been  immense  activity  in  lit¬ 
erature,  in  science,  in  religion,  educa¬ 
tion  and  social  organization.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  check  or  any 
disposition  to  pause  in  this  advance¬ 
ment,  whether  moral  or  material.  The 
Victorian  reign  will  stand  out  in  his¬ 
tory  as  an  era  by  itself,  as  one  of  im¬ 
mense  national  progress  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  tliat, 
as  we  revert  to  our  ancient  line  of 
kings,  that  progress  will  either  cease 
or  be  retarded.  On  the  contrary  we 
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begin  the  new  era  with  every  hope  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  continuance  of  the 
old  one,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the 
new  reign  we  may  justly  conclude  that 
increased  vitality  has  been  given  to  the 

Blackwood’*  MtfaaiDe. 


throne  and  its  surrounding  institutions, 
and  that  loyalty  to  its  occupant  will 
have  lost  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  bright  accession  has  in¬ 
spired. 


A  FLIGHTING  NIGHT. 

Un  a  flighting  night  When  the  shore-winds  blow 
And  the  birds  are  hurrying  fast  and  low. 

When  the  curlews  wall  on  the  white  waves’  crest 
When  the  peewits  fly  from  the  fading  West; 

Wlien  the  waders  drift  from  the  Northern  shore 
And  the  tide  sweeps  in  with  a  sullen  roar— 

'Rie  moon  shines  glimmering  cold  and  bright 
On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

On  the  low,  bare  flats  where  the  sand  bars  rise, 
rrhe  long  grass  rustles,  the  reed-stem  sighs. 

The  wind-bJown  shingle  lies  cold  and  gray. 

The  waves  are  calling  a  mile  away. 

The  brent  come  sailing  along  the  wind. 

The  divers  and  dunlins  flock  behind. 

The  gulls  go  Wheeling  in  circles  white. 

On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

Over  the  flats  the  widgeon  cry 

As  they  rush  like  a  gale  through  the  darkling  sky. 

Over  the  shingle  the  wildfowl  glide 
To  meet  their  prey  in  the  shore-bome  tide. 

Over  the  ridges  the  hooded  crow 
Follows  the  gunner  to  and  fro. 

His  keen  eye  searching  to  left  and  right. 

On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

On  a  flighting  night  the  gunner  hears 
The  sough  of  the  wind  as  It  shifts  and  veers. 

The  sting  of  the  spray  his  forebeod  whips. 

The  salt  of  the  ooze  is  on  his  lips; 

And  the  joy  of  the  storm-driven,  churning  tide. 

As  it  seethes  on  the  sand-wastes  far  and  wide. 

Beats  in  his  blood  with  fierce  delight 
On  a  flighting  night,  on  a  flighting  night! 

Mary  Bradford  Whiting. 


Tha  Spactator. 


